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New feed bag for work “‘Horses’”’ 


| geen a 10,000 gallon fuel tank that weighs only 750 pounds, 
can be carried in a small chest, then unrolled like a rug and 
filled in minutes. It’s a reality and a boon to the military and 
operators of trucks, earth-movers, oil rigs or other equipment 
where temporary storage of fuel is required. 





Twin problem for designers of this rubberized fabric tank was 
finding a workable rubber that could withstand a wide range of 


| 

gasoline and other fuels. They finally chose CHEMIGUM the nitrile 
rubber noted for ease of processing, unusual oil resistance and 
| excellent physical properties. 


Combined with plies of nylon fabric, CHEMIGUM readily gave 
them a safe, strong, flexible, all-weather container for the 
most volatile fuels. How can this versatile, oil-resistant 










rubber help your product? Details? Write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Department B-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


» Pliob i, Pliolite, Pli Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & R 


The Finest Chemicals for industry CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 
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Teletypewriter Service helps Pullman 





play host to 50,000 guests 


It takes real organization to play host 
to 50,000 travelers every night — and 
good communications are needed for 
this nationwide job. 

The Pullman Company has found 
that Bell System service is the answer 
to its communications problems. 
From a Message Center in Chicago, 
a private line teletypewriter network 
reaches out over 9000 miles, affording 
direct contact with 57 outlying offices. 


This puts speed into hundreds of 
routine chores. It enables Pullman to 


give the public smooth service—saves 
expense in transferring material, op- 
erating cars, restoring lost valuables. 
A tool gets to the shop quicker. A 
repair goes faster. 


“More efficient management of our 
business is an advantage of the sys- 
ee 


tem,” a Pullman official says “... in 
addition to being more economical.” 


Bell System can improve efficiency, 
save you money. Just call your Bell 
telephone representative for more 
information, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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How messages are speeded 


e A 9000-mile nationwide teletype- 
writer hookup of 9 intercity circuits 
connects the Chicago Message Cen- 
ter with 57 stations in 46 cities. 


Chicago is the nerve center of the 
network. Circuits radiate to second- 
ary relay centers in Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


Semi-automatic tape relay equip- 
ment is used to speed messages be- 
tween switching centers and outly- 
ing stations. 





TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 
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In figuring out new systems of automatic electrical control, Veeder-Root 
Countrol can supply vital connecting links. For instance, this Predetermin- 
ing Counter can be hooked into such a system to light a light, ring a bell, 
or actuate a mechanism to stop a machine or process at any pre-set point. 
And there are many other Veeder-Root Counters that can serve as “‘count- 
ponents” in almost any way desired. Or special counters can be designed 
for specific applications. Engineers in any industry, now engaged in working 
out automatic control systems, can count on Veeder-Root engineers to 
work with them on any problem where reliable facts-in-figures are needed. ny % 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED ~- Hartford 2, Connecticut Chali, 
\ New Vary-Tally Multiple-Unit Reset Hama 
Counter comes in any combination up 7 = 
to 6 banks high, and 12 units wide. culation Di 
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Chicago 6, Ill. +» New York 19, N. Y. + Greenville, S. C. » Montreal 2, Canada 
Dundee, Scotland + Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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It’s not easy to find the Webster Baseboard 
Heating in this living-room at Marple Gardens, 
Broomall, Pa. Note wall-to-wall carpeting, floor- 
length draperies. Architect: Jesse L. Stetler, 
Haverford, Pa. Builder: McGarry & Cella, Drexel 
Hill, Pa. Plumbing & Heating Contractor: 
Edward R. Sabin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEATING COMFORT 
oo LOW FUEL COST 
IN ‘13,490 HOME 


McGarry & Cella, Builders, used 
Webster Tru-Perimeter Forced Hot 
Water Baseboard Heating in these 
3-bedroom 36x31 ft. ranch houses, 
selling for $13,490 up. Buyers re- 
port first-season fuel oil costs for 
heat and hot water less than $130 
plus top heating comfort. 


They get clean, gentle, quiet, 
uniform heat . . . comfort even 
alongside picture windows . . . no 
loss of floor or wall space, nothing 
to interfere with furniture or deco- 
ration . . . no hot or cold spots. 





View in Marple Gardens, where 57 homes have 
Tru-Perimeter Webster Baseboard Heating. 


For quality heating of homes in 
every price class, the low-cost oper- 
ation and high-comfort level of 
Tru-Perimeter Webster Baseboard 
Heating are important sales factors. 
Send for folder, “Wonderful 
Webster Baseboard Heating”. 


Address Dept. BW-2 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


BASEBOARD HEATING 


Webster Heating Equipment includes 
Webster Walvector also used in Tru- 
Perimeter Heating; Convectors; Steam 
Heating Specialties for heating and 
process applications; Webster Boiler 
Protectors; Webster Moderator Sys- 
tems of Steam Heating and continu- 
ous flow controls for hot water heat- 
ing; Unit Heaters. Data on request. 
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CONSTRUCTION... WORKS 


. .. Since he switched from gasoline to GM Diesel power. And 
contractor Charles F. Knox reports he also cut maintenance 


a 








LUMBERING...PLANES FASTER— 
PRODUCTION UP 25% 


+ +» . since Meriwether Lumber Company switched this 
planing mill from a 4-cycle Diesel to a faster-accelerating 
General Motors 2-cycle Diesel. Quicker response to changing 
loads means faster planing, saves 114 hours crew time per day. 


k FASTER—CUT FUEL COSTS 60% 








te 


costs. His business is building—and he’s building his busines 
with General Motors 2-cycle Diesel power. 
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PETROLEUM ...CUT FUEL COST’ FISHI 
MAKES HOLE 33% FASTER 


. Since he switched from gas engines to GM Diesel pow i. he 
And rig owner Dan Kornfeld reports he’s drilled 24,000 how}, 1, Die: 
without overhauling his General Motors Diesel engines. I Per season 
says, “You can’t beat GM Diesel performance. in about th 
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POWER 














If your gasoline engine burns as much as 
$1,000 worth of fuel a year, switch to 
General Motors Diesel power—you can pay 
for a Model 43301 4-cylinder GM Diesel 
in fuel savings alone in just three years.* 


Add savings on maintenance and repair and 
you can see why more and more operators 
in every field are specifying GM Diesel 
power in the equipment they buy. 

But the best thing about a GM Diesel is that 


it does more work faster. Its 2-cycle opera- 
tion gives power at every piston downstroke 


for quicker acceleration, added smoothness, 
instant response to throttle controls. And a 
small, compact GM Diesel fits where other 
Diesels won’t—gives you Diesel brawn with- 
out the bulk. 


You can specify General Motors Diesel 
power in more than 750 different models of 
equipment built by over 150 manufacturers. 
Write direct for the list or get it from your 
local GM Diesel distributor and have him 
show you the savings you'll make with GM 


Diesel power in your equipment. 
*Based on 14¢ Diesel fuel and 23¢ gasoline. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS + DETROIT 28. MICHIGAN 


Single Engines . . . 30 to 300 H.P. Multiple Units . . . Up to 893 H.P. 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 


i ae SS Sine meer 


7 FISHING... TROLLS 25%FASTER— FARMING...GETS AN EXTRA 

-_ HAULS MORE PAY LOAD CROP PER SEASON 

be +e he switched from a 4-cycle Diesel to a General Motors . with a General Motors Diesel powering an irrigation 
g--cycle Diesel. Faster speed means an extra trip—more income pump. This farmer checked operating costs on all kinds of 


nes. ; ; ; . , : 
per season for this fisherman. His compact GM Diesel fits | power—and picked GM Diesel for lowest-cost operation. His 
in about the same Space, yet gives him far more power. business is farming—and he’s making it grow with GM Diesel, 





















Satisfied users say R-P&C also stands for They simplify design and improve opera- [For exact checking of hardness, 
Reliable Protection & Control. Bronze,iron, tion by eliminating links and levers. Solid © WILSON ‘“‘Rockwell” Testers have 
steel and bar stock valves. as a rod, yet flexible as wire rope. no equal. 





Announcing ACCO's Great New Chain 
ACCOLOY X-WELD 125 


The sensational new ACCOLOY X-WELD 125 CHAIN represents the greatest 
improvement in chain since electric welding! It has hitherto-undreamed-of 
welding strength, chain stamina and long life. And—it is versatile almost 
beyond belief. 

This chain won’t kink; it hangs straight as a die—always! Every link is 
perfectly formed. In hundreds of destructive tests—straight pull and sharp 
bending—not a single break at the weld has occurred. 


ACCO 


products 
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The secret is in the weld 
The single Accoloy X-Weld 125 link shown at the right 
was ground and etched to show the big welded area—214 
times the area obtained by normal welding methods. This 
exclusive X-Weld feature gives more than double security 
at the weld! 


Now—cut your chain costs 


There’s real economy in using Accoloy X-Weld 125 Chain for slings, bundling, 
towing, and general utility chains. It is available in five sizes (14" to 34"), and 
in special analyses and heat treatments for specific jobs. Its high strength-size 
ratio, its resistance to wear, and its unique trouble-free performance character- 
istics add up to long-range savings—and better value! 


~° American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 





ACCO OFFERS BETTER VALUES IN THE PRODUCTS SHOWN BELOW AND LISTED AT THE RIGHT 


R-P&C VALVES TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS WILSON “ROCKWELL” 








Ay OR 
WRIGHT HOISTS 
The WRIGHT Speedway is a heavy- 
duty work horse, and is the 
easiest hoist to service. 


wey 


B BETTER VALUES 
— Key to 
Better Business 


The first step toward giving better 
values is to insure the quality, dura- 
bility and usefulness of your products. 
This is made possible by getting better 
values in the materials, components, 
machines and equipment used in their 
manufacture. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Weed Tire Chains « Welded and Weldless Chain 
Acco Registered Sling Chains 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, Tru-Loc Assemblies 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Aircraft Cable, Controls, Fittings 
Tru-Stop Brakes for trucks and buses 
ACCO CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel and Malleable Iron Castings 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
Wet Abrasive Cutting Machines + Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Blocks « Electric Hoists, Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
Pressure, Vacuum or Compound Gages 
MANLEY DIVISION 
Automotive Equipment for garages and service stations 
OWEN SILENT SPRING DIVISION 
Owen Springs and Units for mattresses and furniture 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, 
Chain Link Fence 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIV. 
Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 
R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 
Bronze, Iron & Cast Steel Valves « Steel Fittings 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION 
“Rockwell” Hardness Testers 
WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Wright Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes 
THE ALLISON COMPANY 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded Abrasive Wheels 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Automatic Control, Recording, Indicating and 
Telemetering Instruments, Socket Screws 
THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT CO. 
Bolts and Nuts « Lag Screws and Forgings 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
INFORMATION on any ACCO product 
gladly sent on request. Address your in- 
quiry to Market Development Depart- 
ment, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 929 Connecticut Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Better 
Values 


PAGE offers most popular grades and sizes 
of welding wire, in a variety of convenient 
packages, from local distributors’ stocks. 




















ELECTRICAL 


5. CORDS. 


A APPLIANC 





The purchase price represents only the starting 
point in figuring the over-all costs of electrical cords. 


Add to that; receiving inspection costs — assem- 
bly costs—line inspection costs—and the costs of 
failures in service. The total is the real cost of cords. 


If you think in terms of actual over-all profit— 
it will pay you to do business with Belden. 


Save Time, Save Money 


Specify Belden 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St., Chicago 44, Il. 


MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST. 


Sey Belden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 








READERS REPORI 


Fuller Explanation Dept, 





Dear Sir: 

For many years I have heard 
people complaining that there were 
not enough hours in the day. ,. 
days in the week . Weeks jp 


the year, and no one has done any. 
thing about it except complain, | 
is apparent to me now that some. 
one has done something about jt 

. you. 

This statement comes as a result 
of very carefully looking over the 
index of business activity as yoy 
publish it, which incidentally, 
I note with great care each week 
so that I may make comparisons be. 
tween what general business is do. 
ing and what we are doing in ou 
own business. For 1955 you have 
shown, believe it or not, 53 weeks, 
If you don’t believe it, count them 
yourself. 

A lot of questions arise mainly 
as to whether you and I will get 
paid for 53 weeks this year, whether 
we will all get an extra week’s vaca- 
tion, or just how the durn thing will 
work out. I don’t think you should 
stop now .. . but . make some 
suggestions as to how it can be 
used. 

Maybe your trouble was in put 
ting five weeks in June of 1955 
when you had only four in 1954, 
Whatever the explanation . . .] 
salute you as the person who at 
long last has really done something 
about this question of too few 
weeks in the year. 

CHESTER C. CONNER 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


¢ The BUSINESS WEEK index is a+ 
ways for the week ending on 4 
Saturday, and as there are 53 Satur- 
days in 1955 we decided to show 
January 1 as the first figure for ’55 
even though it is actually part of 
the index for ’54. As for the five 
weeks in June, strictly there are 
four, but July 2nd would be plotted 
as end of June, showing four weeks 
in July instead of five. 

And just to show Reader Conner 
that there is some consistency 
what we did, we are scheduled to 
publish 53 weekly issues of BUSt 
NESS WEEK this year. 


Dear Sir: 

I should appreciate clarification 
of the following questions re .-- 
the article on Defense Business 
[BW—Dec.25’54,p17]. .. - 

Referring to the chart on top of 
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r—, CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


! 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 








Better BLUEPRINT your 
PROFITS of tomorrow, by 
investigating ENGINEERED 


PROTECTION — today! 

















page 17... and to the term “spend. 
ing,” obviously, the figures againg 
which the “red” curve is plotted, 
represent the actual dollar amoun; 
aggregate of all new orders placeg 

TWO BIRDS WITH during each respective calendar year 
with the provision, of course, that 
ONE STONE! only contracts over $10,000 are jp. 
e cluded. What does the “black” 


curve identified as “spending” jp 
























| Here's a matchless opportunity clude? 
to combine business and pleasure The reason that I have troublg 
.. to check Miami's golden understanding this graph is that J 





business opportunities...to bake would expect the figures for “spay 
ing” and “new contract lending” 


out winter blues in Miami's come very close together by 195§ 
golden Sunshine. However, as the curves are p 
sented there is a gap of almost 40% 
based on new contracts... . 




























ace : R. ULricy 
ow fz. 1 9 5 5 £5 VICE-PRESIDENT 
« om CARN rs ZN BACHARACH INDUSTRIAL INSTRU- 
; -os 2 IAMI 7) MENT CO. 
| etag! A fj Mou PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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¢ Spending includes pay and allow 
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| { | EX PO I Z A New Equation 


n-Miami prod- 
manufacturers NWN YE Dear Sir: 

D. C. Hooper, manager of oup 
Market Planning group, and W. By 
Stewart, one of his assistants, were 
delighted to see the BUSINESS WEEK 
story, New Way to Gauge Produg 
tion, on page 89 of the Jan. § 
issue. They’ve been using th 
same two elements that Prof. Ernst 
uses—manhours and kilowatt-ho 
—for a period of time now . .{ 
in their forecasting work. . . . 

While the equation as originally 


Hundreds of exhibits arnt 

... ample proof to buyers, ‘ 
po Aan that light industry thrives in r p. 
Miami's ideal working and living conditions. 


MARCH 4 thru 13 


x i? j 
e \it (4 


FABULOUS =: —= 
FUN-IN-THE-SUN 


the heart, the hub... : 
f all that’s gay and ey 

























In Miami, you're at 


ty center O / devel d by H -r-Stew: ° 
the exact , - city’s full range - 44 eveloped by Hooper-Stewart was § 
benatifal ... wi 2 ES ot the most — fitted to the 1947 to 1952 data, 
- eae a in the entire area! So . it subsequently proved accurate to 
aE favorable 144% on monthly indexes for the 
- come on down... BREAK! past two years. Likewise the equa 
| g : Ses 
You OWE YOURSELF THIS tion has been found to fit data that 





extends back into the 1920s. 

The real contribution, according 
to Hooper and Stewart, that Prof. 
Ernst has made is that he is getting 
geographic breakdown by indus 
tries. They each fervently hope the 
Federal Reserve Board will take the 
cue and make such data available 
for other important geographical 
areas in the nation. If this is done, 
the benefit to market planners will 
be tremendous. . . 

H. C. McDANIEL 

MANAGER, TECHNICAL INFORMA- 

TION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











WRITE FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE Not All Delinquents 
ADDRESS Telok taatel MN -a-S4-Yol dal a Division, City of Miami 
320 N E. Fifth Street, Miami. alelalele 


Dear Sir: 
Allow me to compliment you on 
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Should these men be fired? Absolutely not. 
They reported on time. But the work 
hadn’t reached their department yet. 
Next week the same department may 
need a second shift. And once again man- 
agement may not know till too late. 
Costly production mixups like this can 
be effectively forestalled with Keysort 
punched-card accounting. In this case, a 
weekly Keysort work-load summary 
would have shown which departments 
had a light work-week ahead...and which 
ones were due to be overloaded. Thus 


necessary transfers, layoffs, extra shifts 
could have been ordered on time. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and 
give them to you fast. Complete figures 
reach your desk by the 4th of the month. 
Important interim figures come to you 
each Monday, or even daily. Whether you 
run a 100-man branch plant or a manu- 
facturing giant. And at very low cost. 

The trained McBee man near you can 
show you how it’s done. Or write us. 








Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio °¢ Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 

















The following firms 
have already moved 
into this planned in- 
dustrial area: 


® American & Southern Corp. 

*® Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
(subsidiary of Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co.) 


* Kraft Foods Co. 
® Wurrburg Brothers, Inc. 
® Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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Just four miles south of downtown Nashville, 
Tennessee... yet beyond the city limits ...is an 
area of 186 acres carefully designed for in- 
dustry. Located immediately adjacent to the 
new, modern, $15,000,000 Radnor freight 
yards of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
the Suburban Industrial district is within the 
Nashville switching district, and it provides these 
all-inclusive features for efficient operation. 


*® Graded building sites *® Paved access roads 

*® Rail spur connections *® Nearby truck terminals 
*® Rail sidings * Sewers 

*® Direct lead track from yards * Water 

*® Street right-of-ways *® Natural gos 

*® Off-street parking *® TVA electric power 

*® Uniform set back lines * Zoned Industrial A 


The district is on a double-lane east-west high- 
way with access to all main highway routes. It 
is six and a half miles from the airport, and 
several new residential sections are nearby. The 
area is amply restricted, and elevation is 545 feet. 


Now you can select your industrial site, and get every basic require- 
ment in one package... alongside the most modern freight yards in 
America, where fast, efficient rail operation is completely automatic. 


For specific data on this or other sites in the 
Central South, write: 

G. G. Barbee, General Industrial Agent 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
203-A Union Station 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Get your free copy of ‘The Central South— 
Where Industry Goes . . . to Work."’ This 
colorful brochure tells why more and more 
industries are relocating or building 
branches in the Central South. 












THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 





the clear and thoughtful analysis 
of juvenile delinquency in your Pep. 
sonal Business section [BW—Jap, 
15°55,p155]. 

A great deal of confusion exists 
on this particular subject, much of 
it the result of ignorance and jp. 
action. We are all, naturally, prone 
to seek a solution to this very im. 
portant problem by unearthing its 
causes and dealing with them. Ag 
you state, it’s not that obvious, 

In our work with youngsters, fix. 
ing their role in the national econ. 
omy, we have noted a rising tempo 
of indignation on their part over 
the all-encompassing nature of the 
term “juvenile delinquent.” It js 
really a difficult thing to live with 
because many parents regard their 
children as potential delinquents, 
Quite naturally, the youngsters re 
sent this thinking, which results ip 
restrictions being placed upon their 
activities. 

I would like to point out .., 
that the sharp rise in juvenile de 
linquency occurs at a time when 
the positive accomplishments of 


youth are at an all time peak. They 


have ingenious hobbies, earn a lot 
of their own spending money, an 
unusual number have their own 
businesses, are amazingly well in- 
formed, are thoughtful about their 
future, save more money than ever 
before, help out more around the 
home, shop for the family and are 
all in all a definite credit to the 
community. ... 

LESTER RAND 
THE RAND YOUTH POLL 
YOUTH RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


On Firm Ground 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with special interest 
your article, Venezuela: Trying to 
Hitch a Nation to an Oil Boom 
[BW—Dec.18’54,p130].... 

May I say . . . that the solutions 
attempted by the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment relate to problems that are 
strictly Venezuelan. Such solutions 
could not, therefore, find applica- 
tion in other countries. This refers 
both to the political and . . . eco 
nomic field. A very successful effort 
has also been made to compromise 
between realities and the idealism 
of a people . . . anxious to find 
reassertion after years of neglect, 
and to improve radically their social 
position and living standards. 

The practical achievements of 
the present administration over 
such a short time prove that the 
objectives sought are being amply 
fulfilled. This is evidenced by the 
gigantic public works program 
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THIS PINT-SIZE ROLLING MILL MAY SAVE YOU 
KING-SIZE HEADACHES (AND MONEY TOO!) 


At Inland, ‘new ideas” are considered as vital a raw material in steel- 


making as top grade iron ore and coal. Establishing reserves of this 
basic ingredient is a continuing job for Inland's arch and develop- 
ment people. The new Inland Research Center in Hammond, Indiana, 
where Inland researchers look for better steels and more efficient ways to 
make them, is the most recent addition to Inland's ‘new idea” resources. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee ¢ St. Paul 
Davenport « St. Louis « Kansas City © Indianapolis 
Detroit ¢ New York 

Principal Products: Sheets ¢ Strip ¢ Structural 
Shapes ¢ Plates ¢ Bars « Tin Mill Products ¢ Rails 
and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 























Forming the above Special Pan Head Bolt in two blows pre- 
sented a difficult cold heading problem that was solved by 
the use of Keystone ‘‘Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire. 


The superior grain flow characteristics of “Special Processed”’ 
Wire provided the necessary upsetting and die forming 
qualities to withstand the terrific displacement of metal dur- 
ing the two blow process. The head was formed without 
buckling, distortion or cracking — longer die life, increased 
production, and a higher quality finished product resulted. 


Carefully selected ingredients — our own exclusive drawing 
and heat treating process—rigid quality controls and 
inspections — give this wire unsurpassed performance on 
any unusually difficult cold heading job. Your inquiry is 
welcomed. 








which you ... refer. . . . This pro. 
gram is not limited to Caracas, x 
you seem to imply, and while prog. 
ress for the casual visitor is cer. 
tainly more obvious in the capital 
and surrounding territory, the truth 
is that. schools, housing projects. 
hospitals and roads are being buiji 
in increasing numbers in the mog 
distant outposts of the country, no 
to mention equally important agri. 
cultural, electrification, and naviga. 
tion projects already in execution, 

. Further . what is being 
done in Venezuela, both officially 
and by private enterprise, is the 
result of a systematically-planned 
economic development that has ac. 
quired momentum in the last few 
years, and is finally being chap. 
neled to produce the most good for 
the most people. We are not, there. 
fore, hitching our future to a boom, 
We are working on very solid 
ground, and the fact that foreign 
investments reach now the stagger. 
ing sum of $3-billion and continue 
to increase every day bears witness 
to the faith foreign capital has ip 
our resources, in our institutions 

. in the integrity and character 
of our leaders and of the Venezue- 
lan people. 

You ... failed to mention a very 
significant and important question, 
namely, . . . that notwithstanding 
the heavy official expenditures in 
public works, the federal budget 
has been showing a sizable surplus. 
This surplus reached nearly $100 
million at the end of the last fiscal 
year. Since you apparently did 
not care to investigate the inner 
workings of our public works f- 
nancing system, you make a rather 
rash statement when . . . question- 
ing by implication the cash position 
of the government. 

The magnitude of what is being 
done in Venezuela, where we have 
a population of only 5-million ... 
could perhaps be better encom 
passed by the American reader if 
he realized that should his govern 
ment attempt something similar, 
commensurate with the population 
and wealth of the United States, 
federal works—roads, housing pro} 
ects, schools, hospitals—worth 
$160-billion would be finished and 
dedicated every year. . . . 1 am sure 
that American taxpayers, who 
would benefit by such a program, 
would be indulgent if some isolated 
mistakes were made in such a g 
gantic undertaking, for Americans, 
“being as human as the next fel- 
low,” would also excusably err here 
and there. 

DELFIN ENRIQUE PatZ 
CONSUL GENERAL DE VENEZUELA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dolly would drool... 


at ice cream like this! 


Dolly Madison, credited with introducing 

ice cream to Washington Society, would really 

have amazed the White House set . . . if 

she served ice cream as good as you buy at 
the corner store! 


Atlas food emulsifiers are one of the important 
reasons why ice cream is better than ever today. 
It tastes better, because Atlas emulsifiers give it 
a smooth, rich texture. And it looks better, for 
these new ingredients make it stay firm and 

dry in a dish or cone. 


A pioneer in the fast-growing science of food 
chemistry, Atlas helps to make many foods 
more taste-appealing to the customer . . . more 
sales-worthy for the manufacturer. Scores of 
products you buy for home, farm or factory owe 
new, added values to Atlas products. Would 

you like to talk over some “‘ideas in chemistry?” 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
POLYESTER RESINS, PAINTS, EXPLOSIVES 
ACTIVATED CARBONS, LAUNDRY COVERS 

















SOUND CONDITIONING | 


No office clatter here. 
Travertone assures quiet in 
this large office area, even 
during the peak of the day’s 
activity. Travertone’s 
smooth white surface re- 
flects light evenly and is 
easy to clean and repaint. 


Footsteps, voices muffled. 
Sounds that bounce off the 
floor, stairs, and walls are 
immediately absorbed by 
the Travertone ceiling be- 
fore they build up into 
racket. Travertone can be 
fitted to almost any ceiling 
angle, such as the one over 
this sloped stairway. 


Makes good first impression. 


Fire insurance company finds 


Is the Best Policy 


Quiet 


Despite sound-reflecting hard sur- 
faced terrazzo floors, marble walls, 
and glass partitions in the modern 
new home of Southern Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Durham, North 
Carolina, a pleasantly quiet atmos- 
phere prevails throughout the en- 
tire building. 

Southern Fire has permanently 
solved the noise problems of sound 
reflection by the extensive use of 
Armstrong Travertone* ceilings. 
Travertone soaks up the sounds of 
footsteps, voices, and office equip- 
ment before they become noise. 

In addition to its high acoustical 
efficiency, Travertone has another 
feature that makes it attractive to a 
fire insurance company. Made of 


* Trade-Mark 


mineral wool, Travertone is com- 
pletely incombustible and meets 
the strictest fire-safety regulations. 

Another important factor in Trav- 
ertone’s selection was its distinctive 
beauty. The irregularly shaped fis- 
sures, which serve as noise traps, 
give Travertone a close resem- 
blance to travertine marble. 

For further details on Travertone, 
and the complete line of Armstrong 
sound-conditioning materials, con- 


tractor. He'll be glad to give you a 
job estimate, without obligation. 
For the free booklet, “Armstrong 
Acoustical Materials,” write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 4202 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Both quiet and beauty greet 


visitors. The Travertone ceiling eliminates annoying 
echoes, and its attractively fissured surface blends well with 
surrounding terrazzo, marble, and glass. 


tact your Armstrong acoustical con- Bari reedicteets 





mstrong 
ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® Travertone Arrestone® Corkoustic® 
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»|BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


gUSINESS WEEK 
FEB. 12, 1955 


Businessmen are entitled to feel confused in a week like this—but it’s 
a type of confusion calculated to encourage a little addition to inventories 
(particularly metals and things made of metal). 


Today’s inventory problem has many sides. Uncertainties abroad (page 
25) are the highlights, of course, but they aren’t the whole story. 


Who’s on top in Moscow may be as elusive as who’s on third base in 
Brooklyn. 


Tensions with China have in no way abated. 
At home, industry is beset by the chance of disrupting strikes. 


Finally, metals fabricators have to carry more inventory than last year. 
Accounting for more than a quarter of manufacturing activity, their opera- 
tions are now 6% to 7% higher than last spring. 


Tensions abroad were felt acutely in the already tight copper situation. 
Prices bounced in London on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Markets for industrial raw materials (including copper) were calmer 
in this country, but breathlessness was apparent nonetheless. 


Stocking up—on any material, at any level of manufacturing or dis- 
tribution—is bound to have its effects on the business curve. 


¢ Short run, it raises orders and output in a stimulating way. 


¢ Longer term, it could make trouble. If international strains should 
ease or strikes fail to come off, a lot of people would find themselves with 
stuff on their hands for which they had no immediate need. 


Thus you see the possibility of an unnatural, saw-toothed kind of bump 
on the pattern of recovery (and, perhaps, of prices). 


Steel mills have no way of measuring the amount of incoming business 
that goes into rebuilding customers’ inventories. But this much they do 
know: Demand for steel goes right on rising. 


Iron Age declares this week that operations will be close to 95% 
“sometime in March or early April.” (The rate currently is 8742% of 
capacity; last March and April, it was a bit less than 70%.) 


Demand is spreading into products heretofore lagging. Just to cap 
things, European inquiry for several types of steel is growing. 


Construction is starting this year with eye-popping figures. 


The value of work put in place on all types of projects was the highest 
for any January. Moreover, it was down less than usual from December, 
with the Dept. of Commerce computing the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
at approximately $40-billion, a new record. 


This year’s boom in construction looks all the more spectacular when 
stacked up against the relatively sluggish showing early in 1954. 


Total value in January was up 13%. Public works simply held even 
with a year ago, with private building ahead by 1812%. By contrast, 1954’s 
first quarter posted a year-to-year gain of only 112%. 
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Home building contributed $1-billion to the value of January construc- 
tion—more than a third of the $2.8-billion total. Moreover, it was a whop- 


ping gainer, running more than 30% ahead of last year. 


Construction will have to go some to maintain its rate of gain for, later 
in 1955, it will be competing with 1954’s rising curve. 

Advance indications, though, are decidedly hopeful. 

Awards in January for future construction, particularly in the resi- 
dential category, continued to smash records. 

F. W. Dodge Corp. lists home awards in the 37 states east of the Rockies 
49% ahead of a year ago. 

The entire gain, incidentally, is in single-family dwellings; two-family 
and multiple-unit awards fell off. 


Bond sales by states and municipalities—a good indication of their 
construction plans—swelled in volume last month. 


Such financing in January totaled $527-million, according to the Daily 
Bond Buyer. That was $128-million or 32% ahead of the year before. 


Poorest recovery indicator so far is factory employment. By the same 
token, it’s one that may be expected to perk up. 

Jobs in manufacturing fell 200,000 from December to January. 

This, in itself, isn’t surprising; there usually is a decline at this time of 
year. But total factory jobs, at 15.9-million last month, were nearly 1%- 
million below the high mark for 1953 and approximately 400,000 under the 
level of a year earlier. 


Here’s what you can expect, in jobs and purchasing power, even if 
factory hiring is no greater than seasonal in the next few months: 


The number of workers will rise by just about half a million. This 
will add nearly $40-million a week to factory payrolls. 


At an annual rate, that would boost purchasing power $2-billion. 


Employers outside manufacturing have been providing the new jobs. 

Eliminate jobs on farms (about the same as a year ago) and in factories, 
and you'll find other industries hiring about 800,000 more workers than 
they did at this time last year. 


Unemployment rose less between December and January than often 
is the case. Nevertheless, it is a little higher than a year ago. 


The official figures list the jobless at 3.3-million. That was up 500,000 
from December and about 200,000 over January of 1954. 


But here’s the hopeful aspect: Unemployment kept on rising in 
February and March last year, reaching a high of 3.7-million. The February- 
March rise this year, if there is one, will be much smaller. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 12, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Functional use of 

colors lessens eye fatigue, 
improves productivity, 
boosts morale and 

reduces accident hazards 
in new $3,000,000 

Warner & Swasey plant. 





Working Conditions with... 





COLOR DYNAMICS J 








@ An excellent example of 

the plant environment 

which Pittsburgh COLOR 

DYNAMICS provides is the new 

$3,000,000 plant of The Warner 

& Swasey Company recently opened 
in New Philadelphia, Ohio. 






@ In this new plant Warner & Swasey 
manufactures parts for turret lathes, 
automatic screw and tapping machines, 
textile machinery and grading equip- 
ment. The entire structure was painted 
according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ The reasons for the choice of 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best ex- 
pressed by Walter K. Bailey, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing: 


@ “We chose to use color functionally 
in order to create an environment that 
would be pleasing, cheerful and, at the 


COLOR DYNAMICS throughout the entire new Warner & Swasey 
plant in New Philadelphia, Ohio, gives workers increased visibility, 
greater safety and a psychological incentive for stepping up their 
activity—all of which result in better and greater production. 






same time, improve the productivity 
of our operators. We selected colors 
that would increase visibility without 
causing eye fatigue. 


@ “We also painted recreation and 
rest areas in colors that would provide 
a welcome change of pace and return 
the workers to their jobs feeling alert 
and refreshed. 


@ “Above all, we wanted to create a 
work place of which the entire com- 
munity could be proud. How well we 
succeeded is best shown by the enthu- 
siastic comments when we held ‘open 
house’ at the time of our opening. 
This was further confirmed by the flood 
of applications from men who wanted 
to work in these surroundings. From 
every standpoint, we believe COLOR 
DYNAMICS is an investment that 
will pay off for years to come.” 


















FREE—Color Engineering Study of Your Plant! 


© Why net test the practical value of COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your plant—on a machine or two or in a whole depart- 
ment? Send for our free book which explains how you can 
use this modern painting system simply and easily. 


» Pi tssuRGH Paints 


PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 










Send For a Copy of This Book 
| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department BW-25,Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


C Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet, ‘*Color Dynamics.’’ 


@ Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and ask to have a representative give 
you a detailed color engineering study of your plant, or any 
part of it, without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


C Please have representative call 
for Color Dynamics Survey with- 
out obligation on our part 
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it’s always fair weather 
| 5 FEET DOWN! 


Nothing stops natural gas! 





More Homes Heat with Gas. Over 14 million? 











Five feet below the earth it travels, steadily, surely, along the 2200-mile homes now heated wit ral gas...and : 
| . 99 . e ¢ ° ° . every year adds a million more. 
steel “highway” of the nation’s longest pipeline, Tennessee Gas. et ll 
2 90 
Here the weather is always fair. No storm, no traffic snarl or congestion, — _ 
. ° - e 7 ri 
no shortage of rolling stock. Even in war, enemy attacks at sea => 
cannot halt the progress of the world’s finest fuel on its way to market. == 
: : = 
Comforting thought when planning a new home or locating a —  e 
new industry ... gas always gets through — delivered by 
the safe, dependable modern method of transporting fuel —the pipeline. = , oo 
Nothing equals natural gas for precise heat 
control. Economical, dep t its use in in- 
dustry is steadily increas 
Une 
TENNESSEE GAS Pe 
Fan 
Mar 
“\ TRANSMISSION COMPANY Wh 
Ih} Ret: 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ‘ in. 
V + Revis 
MERICA’'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago 


Business Week Index above) . , . . . *1413 41414 = 136.0 oe py 


a 






Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,110 2,070 2,007 1,774 ‘1,281 


Peoduction of aufomobiles amd tricks... .. 2.0 ccc cc ccc ccc cccccssecs 190,091 +190,468 177,877 139,042 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . . $45,601 $48,343 $60,014 $30,658 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).....................004- 10,047 10,003 9,833 8,674 4,238 
Cmde oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,721 6,677 6,574 6,271 4.751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 1,473 +1,423 1,486 1,401 1,745 


259,402 257,931 204,172 228,571 167,269 





Paperboard production (tons) 



















Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 65 65 61 65 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..............+220++5 42 41 38 39 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +1% +410% -1% 2% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). . . . Kd 264 255 198 238 a 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 413.7 417.0 413.2 420.2 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 92.9 92.4 90.6 82.3 ++73.2 

M Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............cccceceees 90.5 90.9 90.8 97.4 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).................0005 ‘ceyhihe heen nase 19.0¢ 19.2¢ 19.2¢ 19.8¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...................0008- 144.7 144.7 144.6 141.3 ++76.4 

ne Ones GES SOUND, CU 6 no asians) dis oso vce ie siesde Bealbwile ee $35.83 $35.50 $34.33 $26.67 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)................00055 33.000¢ 31.550¢ 30.000¢ 29.975¢ 14.045¢ 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.46 $2.49 $2.44 $2.36 $1.97 

Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 34.20¢ 34.33¢  34.15¢  33.96¢  30.56¢ 

iotf? I A TN OD ob ao ac vw ane 3nd phar 5d Ba ant decease OSE 3 $2.10 $2.10 $2.02 $2.12 $1.51 


and 









~~ - 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)... ; ; 291.5 289.3 281.8 208.1 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.46% 3.46% 3.45% 3.64% 3.05% 
Cc 



























Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 13-13% 18% 14-13% 2% 3-1% 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 57,639 58,716 57,857 55,588. +#45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+..- 85,359 85,729 85,824 80,119 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,054 +22,074 22,334 22,638 t+t9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 35,799 36,441 36,573 32,989 ++49,879 

“on Total federal reserve credit SSE Caen re 25,262 24,728 26,207 25,860 23,883 

™ i ; Latest Preceding Year 1946 
south: : ; Month Month Ago Average 
Tee lL. na bed dhaauek os Cae NL ois danse 60.2 60.7 59.8 55.2 
co rer ee eee 3.3 2.8 3.1 2.3 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................. 3 ae $291.1 $289.3 $287.0 $178.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... Le $15.0 $14.7 $17.4 $16.9 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)....... .December.......... $43,835 $43,811 $46,722 $21,238 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions).......... ae $11,508 $11,712 $11,689 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions).............. December.......... $22,173 $22,130 $22,661 $9,791 

¢ Raiminary, week ended Feb, 5, 1955. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for "‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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A TOUGHER TEAM IN THE KREMLIN. This week's 
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assures comfort...resists salt water, sunlight 








FASHION FOR “SKIN” DIVERS is.this tight-fitting suit of neoprene sponge. Lightweight, 
closed-cell neoprene sponge does not absorb water and insulates against cold. Neo- 
prene stays flexible . . . resists salt water, sunlight and weathering. Result: complete 
freedom of motion and comfort for the diver, long life for the suit. 





CAR-WASH MITT — synthetic fiber on the 
outside and neoprene lined —speeds removal 
of dirt. Neoprene coating won’t crack from 
flexing . . . remains pliable, easy on the hand. 
Stands up to oil, grease and perspiration. 


NEW HUNTING BOOT has zipper on back 
for easy pulling on and off, and cellular neo- 
prene soles for comfort. Tiny closed cells 
throughout the soles cushion the foot, give 


resilient support. Soles resist oil, abrasion 


Underwater suit of neoprene sponge 


Comfort at five fathoms is as much a matter of dress 
as it is anywhere. A suit of sponge neoprene, 
Du Pont’s chemical rubber, is a sensible choice. 
Lightweight neoprene sponge insulates against cold 

. resists deterioration from salt water, sunlight 
and weathering. This ingenious use of neoprene to 
create a new and profitable market may suggest 
ideas how you, too, can use neoprene profitably. 

Even a small component part of neoprene can 
enhance the sales appeal of your product. For no 


other resilient material offers such a balanced com- 
bination of performance features. And you can save 
with neoprene in your plant operations, too. Rubber 
products made with neoprene give extra long service 
... cut replacement costs. 

Our new booklet gives dollars-and-cents examples 
of how neoprene has brought about product im- 
provements and lower costs. It’s a booklet every 
industrial executive should have. Just clip the cou- 
pon below for your copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 


*C6 us. eat. OFF 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-2 | 





Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your free booklet —‘‘A Report on Neoprene... 


for the Industrial Executive.” 


Name. Position 
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Address. 








City 
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The new Boeing Model 707 Jet Transport in flight 
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ALL TEST FLIGHTS 


of Boeing’s Model 707 — Ameri- 
ca’s first commercial-type jet 
transport — were powered by 
Texaco JP-4 Jet Fuel. In back of 
this triumph of Texaco research 
B OEI he G is just one of many fine companies which in the field of jets lies a long rec- 
have achieved top results with Texaco. There are three good ord of Texaco leadership in avia- 
‘ , tion. For over 20 years, for exam- 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven Texaco , ; 
: : 3 ple, Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
Lubricants, developed with the aid of the finest research , 
pi sine ; F 2 yeh has lubricated more scheduled 
facilities available ... field experienced Texaco Lubrication vevente aistine miles in the U, S. 
Engineers to advise on their use... and fast, efficient service than any other brand. 
from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring production up...and costs 
down...in every major field of industry and transportation. 
One agreement of sale supplies all your plants wherever 
located, For details, call the Texaco Distributing Plant 
nearest you, or write The Texas Company, 


135 E.42nd St., New York 17,N. TEX. LO 
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NEW PREMIER Nikolai A. Bulganin will 


act as a lever for the Red Army. 


A Tougher 


Moscow this week was the scene of 
a coup d’ctat as cool as any in history. 
It has put the Kremlin under the con- 
trol of a coalition—Red Army and 
Communist Party. 

The coalition is junking the New 
Look of deposed Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov. It is turning back to the thinking 
of Joseph Stalin on both domestic and 
foreign affairs. The ideas of the two 
senior partners will affect both the Rus- 
sian people and the rest of the world: 

¢ The Red Army expects to shape 
a tough foreign policv—one that will, 
ebove all, block rearmament of West 
Germany. 

¢ The Communist Party bureau- 
cracyv, high and low, is out to maintain 
the totalitarian svstem that Stalin took 
25 vears to build. 
* Crisis—Cool as the coup was, it 
didn’t lack drama. First Malenkov 
made a humiliating confession of in- 
adequacy before the Supreme Soviet. 
This was followed by a second surprise: 
Marshal Nikolai Bulganin (cover) was 
appointed Malenkov’s successor. 

Marshal Georgi Zhukov, World War 
Il hero, was chosen as Minister of 
Defense to succeed Bulganin. There 
was a belligerent and boastful speech 
by Koreign Minister Molotov, who may 
well have been working hand-in-glove 
with Red Army leaders to engineer 











PARTY BOSS Nikita S. Khrushchev will 
stiffen relaxed internal discipline. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER Molotov will work 
with Bulganin on a harder foreign policy. 


Team in the Kremlin 


the coup. And throughout the pro- 
ceedings, the prominent figure was the 
hard-hitting, fast-talking First Secy. of 
the Communist Party, Nikita Khrush- 
chev. 

This political crisis produced some- 
thing new in Sovict affairs—the first 
direct intervention of army leaders in 
picking a government. What’s more, 
Zhukov’s appointment as Defense Min- 
ister means that the civilian contenders 





DEPOSED PREMIER Malenkov had fa- 
vored consumers, let domestic controls slip. 


for Stalin’s mantle, even Khrushchev, 
are still far from their goal. To achieve 
Stalin’s strength, Khrushchev would 
need absolute control over the Red 
Amny, which he obviously doesn’t have. 
The fact that Malenkov is still alive, 
and is being kept on as a vice-premicr 
and minister of electric power stations, 
shows that Khrushchev wasn’t even 
strong enough to shove his rival com- 
pletely out of the picture. Malenkov 
was in solidly enough with Russia’s top 
industrial bureaucrats to save his skin. 
e Pressures—Behind these bloodless 
events lie the same volcanic forces that 
have kept Russia in a constant state 
of crisis ever since Stalin’s death—the 
personal power struggle in the Kremlin, 
the strains of the East-West conflict, 
and the stresses of a lopsided economy 
and bankrupt agricultural system. 
Stalin was able to hold these _pres- 
sures in balance when he ran the Krem- 
lin. But they were clearly too hot for 
the “collective leadership” under Malen- 
kov to handle. And they are almost 
certain, sooner or later, to get too hot 
for the men who have just taken top 
power. 
¢ Changes—Meanwhile, the new re 
gime is bound to leave its impact on 
Russia and on the world. In_ the 
U.S.S.R. itself, it will be Khrush- 


chev’s stamp that will count, for he 
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How Soviet Economic Policy has Zigzagged Sin: ,,,); 


will dominate domestic affairs. On the 
world scene, Bulganin and Molotov 
jointly will play the major role. You 
can expect changes in domestic policy 
that won’t be welcomed by the Rus- 
sian people and changes in Soviet tac- 
tics abroad that may darken the 
international atmosphere. ‘The two will 
go together, much as they did in 
Stalin’s time. 

As the new regime tightens the 
screws at home and moves back to a 
perpetual state of emergency, it will 
play more and more on an always handy 
cxcuse—the threat from “aggressive 
circles in the United States.” 


1. But No New Stalin 


Domestically, the shakeup means 
new purges, perhaps even a reign of 
terror. At least as important, it means 
an end to the hopes of the Russian 
and satellite people for a better life— 
something that Malenkov had promised 
them back in August, 1953. Khrush- 
chev is determined to give priority to 
defense and heavy industry, just as 
Stalin did. 

Undoubtedly both the Communist 
Party bureaucracy and the Red Army 
have demanded a retreat from Malen- 
kov’s consumer goods policy. For the 
bureaucracy, these concessions had be- 
come a real threat; they increased 
popular resistance and started to under- 
mine the central control of economic 
and political affairs at the local level. 
The Red Army valued “guns,” espe- 
cially atomic weapons, more than T'V 
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sets and bicycles; it couldn’t see the 
resources for both. 

¢ Boss—It’s an open question whether 
the new regime can get away with such 
a policy. While still operating under 
some sort of collective leadership, Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev will be trying to 
squeeze out of Soviet society what 
Stalin did when he had complete power. 
And that would be just about impos- 
sible even if Soviet agriculture weren't 
in such bad shape. 

One thing Khrushchev won't be able 
to do is produce bread by decree. As it 
is, the changeover is bound to increase 
hoarding by Russian peasants. Given a 
bad harvest this vear, the Soviet crisis 
would inevitably grow much sharper— 
sharp enough, certainly, to test the 
power of Khrushchev, who managed 
this week to make Malenkov the scape- 
goat for his own failures in agriculture. 

The fact is that the kind of totali- 
tarian system Stalin set up needs an 
all-powerful boss. And yet there is very 
little chance that such a boss will arise 
out of the post-Stalin setup in Russia. 


ll. Standoff at Best 


Abroad, it looks like the end of 
moderation in Soviet foreign policy, 
which has been relatively conciliatory 
since Malenkov became Premier. Molo- 
tov was never more belligerent than in 
the speech he delivered this week to 
the Supreme Soviet. 

There is not much doubt that he had 
the approval of Red Army leaders in 
taking this line. There is evidence that 


the growth 
in Western strength since Stalin died, 
especially by the imminent prospect of 


they have been vorried 


their eves, 


German rearmament. If 
Malenkov’s emphasis peaceful co- 
existence proved a flop when it came 
to protecting Russia's security interests 
* Real Trouble—At b then, the Mos 
cow shakeup means vilitarv standoff 
between East and West. Last vear’s 
talk of a German settlement looks like 


wishful thinking now. The same goes 
for recent talks about atomic disarm 
ament. 


At worst, it could mean real trouble 
cver Formosa and perhaps a new Soviet 
effort to force us out of Berlin. Either 
would fill the world with fears of World 
War III. 


Ill. Economic Shuffle 


ibout the shift in 
charts, above 


There is no doubt 
Soviet economic polic 
There have been warnings of this for 
the past month in the Soviet newspaper 
Pravda. And the available figures from 
the budget presented to the Supreme 
Soviet provide confirmation of this. 
(Though the Soviet budget always hides 
as much as it reveals, it is a political 
indicator of economic policy.) The 
new budget is not a war budget, but 
it closely resembles Stalin’s cold wat 
budgets. Defense expenditures are up 
12%, to about the same level as i 
1952. For the first time since World 
War II, total non-defense investment 
isn’t slated for an increase 
¢ Consumers—From the budget figures 
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and the proceedings of the Central Com- 
mittee meeting, which preceded the 
Supreme Soviet, it is clear that Malen- 
kov’s original plan to boost consumer 
goods output by 70% in six years has 


gone down the drain. Government 
expenditures on consumer goods indus- 
tries are far below 1954. Even agricul- 
ture is getting less—probably far less, 
though the figures now available in this 
country don’t prove that conclusively. 
That’s despite Khrushchev’s ambitious 
program to open up virgin lands to cul- 
tivation and his hopes of building a 
com-hog economy in existing farm 
areas. 

The consumer goods plan was no 
mere trick on Malenkov’s part. To 
achieve it, his government sank an 
extra 100-billion rubles into agriculture 
and the consumer goods industries. The 
results showed up in the second half 
of 1953 and the first half of 1954. 
Late in 1953, output of consumer goods 
increased faster than production of capi- 
tal goods. 

But it was clearly an emergency pro- 
gram. It depended on success during 
the initial stages. 

* Block—Before long, this emergency 
program ran into an obstacle that was 
inherent in the lopsided economy that 
Stalin had left behind him. It proved 
impossible to switch smoothly from 
heavy industry to light industry in 
an economy that had been geared for 
war through 25 years. Although spe- 
cial funds were allocated and special 
incentives (including tax relief) given 
to producers, the program ran into 


serious bottlenecks. Skilled labor was 
not available. The machine industry 
could not produce enough equipment. 
And on top of this, the agricultural 
crisis reduced the raw material base 
on which many of the consumer goods 
industries depend. 

In many areas, especially in the vil- 
lages, the Malenkov concessions proved 
dangerous for the regime itself. By 
arousing hopes for still more radical 
changes, they weakened labor disci- 
pline and Communist Party control. 
In fact, by the spring of 1954, the 
concessions began to threaten the se- 
curity of the state and party bureauc- 
racy. The totalitarian system had 
proved to be like a man on a bicycle— 
it needed to keep going full speed or 
face the danger of toppling. 
¢ China—By this time, there were two 
other important factors in the situation 
—the rising industrial requirements of 
Red China and the growing needs of 
the Soviet atomic program. 

In the Soviet-Chinese agreement of 
October, 1954 (negotiated by Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin), Moscow made 
heavy economic commitments to Pe- 
king. The Russians promised to deliver 
within three to four years 4-million tons 
of steel; +.6-million tons of pig iron; 
25-million tons of coal; and 6.75-billion 
kwh. of electric power capacity either 
directly or in the form of equipment 
to provide it. 

Once the Russians exploded the 
H-bomb in 1954, a new drive was 
started to achieve thermonuclear equal- 
ity with the U.S. But it was clear from 
the start that this would involve a 
stupendous investment in new clectric 
power facilities. You can get a measure 
of the problem from these figures: In 
1953, the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission used 30-billion kwh. for its 
projects; to match this would take one- 
fourth of all electric power available in 
Russia. 


IV. Hard Words 


The shift in Soviet foreign policy has 
not reached the same proportions as 
the shift in domestic thinking. But 
Molotov made it plain this week that 
his tactics are hardening. In his speech 
to the Supreme Soviet he made several 
significant boasts: 

¢ Communism is riding the wave 
of the future; nothing can stop the 
march of Communist revolution in 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and even 
Latin America. 

¢The USS.R. is the military 
equal of the U.S. and at least on a 
par with us in H-bombs. 

¢ It wouldn’t be world civilization 
that would perish in another world 
war, as Malenkov had said last spring, 
but the rotten capitalist system. 
¢ Assurance—The purpose of Molotov’s 





bombast is clear enough. He was try- 
ing to assure the Soviet people that 
the new government has enough mili- 
tary strength at its disposal to prevent 
war. At the same time, he was using 
H-bomb blackmail to threaten the out- 
side world. Second-class powers such 
as France and Germany, and all small 
or neutral countries, are invited to get 
on the Communist bandwagon before 
it is too late. 

This wasn’t backed up by any real 
threats of Soviet action either in Ger- 
many or Formosa. In dealing with For- 
mosa, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
didn’t even invoke the military provi- 
sions of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 
¢ Switch—Even so, there were clear 
signs of a shift in Molotov’s diplomatic 
tactics. He is dropping (1) previous at- 
tempts to divide the U.S. and Britain; 
(2) any real effort to negotiate the Ger- 
man problem with the Western powers; 
and (3) any serious attempt to nego- 
tiate an agreement on atomic disarma- 
ment. 

This wasn’t the line Molotov took 
just after Stalin’s death. At that time he 
declared that no “problem exists be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States which could not be resolved by 
diplomatic methods.”” This was the re- 
frain Malenkov was to sing for well 
over a year, almost to the end of 
1954. 

But starting with the Berlin Con- 
ference of January, 1954, Molotov be- 
gan to switch his own line. By summer, 
he had his Indo-China offensive in high 
gear. It achieved one of its main 
goals—Red China’s take-over in North- 
em Victnam. But it did not achieve 
the other—to create a crisis in France 
that would drive the country into neu- 
tralism. At about the same _ time, 
Khrushchev was taking a tough line in 
a speech in Prague—so tough a line that 
Malenkov saw to it that Pravda deleted 
some of the material. 
¢ Downfall—It looks now as if the 
progress of German rearmament last 
fall, plus the growing economic strength 
ot Western Europe, finally tipped the 
balance against Malenkov’s relativel 
conciliatory position. By October, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin were in Pe- 
king giving the Mao government strong 
backing for an aggressive policy in the 
Formosa Strait. No doubt Khrushchev 
figured that indecision in Washington 
would let Red China repeat its Indo- 
China success in Formosa. 

Washington’s Formosa policy has 
brought the Kremlin down to earth by 
now. The Kremlin knows that Russia 
is in no position to back Peking in a 
test of strength with the U.S. But 
there is no indication that Molotov 
wants to get the Formosa issue settled 
soon. To keep it boiling fits exactly 
with his new, tough foreign policy 
tactics. 
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| (NALFLAME 
Re: WORLD 


WWNUAL MEETING 
’ BREAKING. 


MESSENGER 


In Hendersonville, N. C., General Elec- 
tric breaks ground for a new plant. 
Cherokee leader arrives in a truck, clutching a firebrand. 


DELIVERY * ** : 


a memorial fire kept burning on 
okee Indian reservation for more than 100 years. 


a 


press agent’s idea. | 


irebrand represents 
1 nearby Cher. 


February Madness: Starting ¥ 


Last weekend two giant U.S. cor 


porations leaped ponderous into the 


air, clicked their heels, and proceeded 
to act as though it were spring. Exam- 
ples of the resulting corporate frolic 
are pictured on these pages. 

Since it was really only February, 
all this was double madness. Yet there 
was method in it. The two companies 
went berserk with great care and _ sol- 
emn deliberation. Each was pursuing a 
dead-scrious purpose: 

General Electric Co. was breaking 
ground for a $5-million plant in Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. The plant repre- 


HAN DSHAKE In Sarasota, Fila., Binds Eye joins pro- 


motional forces with Ringling circus. 
Clown Emmett Kelly symbolizes it with a handshake. 
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sents more than walls and roof and ma- 
chinery; it stands for a company philoso- 
phy. 

Birds Eye Div. of Gencral 
Corp. was introducing a huge new sales 
promotion, involving the Ringling 
Bros. Barnum & Bailey Circus, to its 
sales executives. 
¢ New Plant—Gencral Electric’s new 
plant will belong to the Outdoor Light- 
ing Dept. Not only that; it will be 
the Outdoor Lighting Dept. It’s part 
of a developing tendency in GE to 
make each operation a separate profit 
unit—almost a separate company. The 
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Gov. Luther Hodges of North Carolina takes 
SIGNAL brand, holds it before electronic eye. This 
signals bulldozer; it breaks ground. 


Runner hands brand to GE executive L. Byron 
ents TRANSFER Cherry. This symbolizes joining of old and 
her new, countryside and GE plant. 


. Plant, Launching a Promotion 


tion is good, and GE likes the climate. 
Hendersonville itself is happy with 
the arrangements, too. When the plant 
starts operating, which should be some 
time late this year, it will mean new 
jobs for about 500 workers. It will bring 
the town a payroll of some $2-million 
a year. 
*Circus-While GE was _ breaking 
ground in Hendersonville, Birds Eye 
was busy gathering 150 of its top sales 
executives in Sarasota, Fla. Once there, 
the executives were treated to a some- 
what weird combination of sales meet- 
ing and circus (pictures, below). 


Wawa \2> 


CH ASE Another sales executive pursues a quarry, who no 
doubt symbolizes company’s frozen food customers. 


He is gaining rapidly. 
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They were told the details of a pro- 
motional tie-in between Birds Eve 
and the Ringling circus organization. 
Essentially, this tie-in gives Birds Eye 
the use of Ringling’s reputation in 
frozen food promotions. Whenever 
the circus comes to a town along its 
summer route, stores and distributors 
in the area will launch a concerted pro- 
motion hinged on the catch phrase 
“circus of value.” Birds Eye will help 
the local businessmen pay for adver- 
tisements, and it will also provide them 
with special circus-type gifts for chil- 
dren. The company plans to kick off 


EYE 


the campaign this spring with an hour- 
long television broadcast of the circus’ 
New York opening. 

The circus gets paid for its part in 
the program. It also gets a lot of free 
advertising in the towns it visits—ad 
vertising paid for by Birds Eye and 
local businessmen. 

The circus has entered advertising 
ventures such as this before, but never 
so extensively. One of the acts in the 
show will be related directly to Birds 
Eye—though circus officials have not 
vet said exactly how. This, too, is some- 
thing the circus has never done before. 


PITCH Birds Eye executive Edward Tabibian launches 
sideshow-like speech on the advantages of adver- 
tising with a circus theme. 
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‘What a New Auto Really Costs This Year: 


~ a7" 


a“? 





a 


Willys Custom 


Chevrolet Bel Air 6 
(Add $99 for V-8) 


Wet. 


. Ford Fairlane 6 

: (Add $99.98 for V-8) 
Rambler Custom 

Fy Plymouth Belvedere 6 
> (Add $103.50 for V-8) 
} Studebaker Champion 
3 Mercury Custom 

E Buick Special 

Z Pontiac Star Chief 

, Oldsmobile 88 

e Nash Statesman 


Mercury Monterey 
Studebaker President 
Dodge Custom Royal 
Buick Century 
Packard Clipper 
Kaiser Manhattan 
Chrysler Windsor 
Hudson Hornet 6 

De Soto Fireflite 
Oldsmobile 98 

Nash Ambassador 8 
Hudson Hornet 8 
Buick Roadmaster 
Chrysler New Yorker 
Lincoln Capri 
Packard Patrician 


MALLE LEE BEE RTL O SIN aL on Sep IO IR 


Imperial 
Cadillac 60 Special 


(Power steering adds $90-$115, power brakes $35-$40 to medium- and low-priced cars; both are standard on most high-priced models.) 


SP cae Re EN 





$2,091.07 
2,267.65 


2,301.97 


2,317.35 
2,323.96 


2,365.77 
2,633.50 
2,658.02 
2,705.35 
2,721.04 
2,734.75 
2,757.00 
2,763.50 
2,828.05 
2,914.87 
2,966.03 
2,998.55 
3,036.20 
3,119.92 
3,133.25 
3,191.77 
3,358.88 
3,374.92 
3,535.56 
3,681.20 
4,003.00 
4,150.32 
4,670.20 
4,988.52 


1. Here's a starting point: Below is the manufacturer's suggested retail price, plus the price of the 
almost-standard accessories — automatic transmission, radio, heater. 





2. Add transportation costs. Depending on 
where the car is sold, they'll range from 
about $20 to maximums something like this: 


Low-price car 
Medium-price car 
High-price car 





3. Now comes the dicker between dealer 
and customer. The dealer's maneuvering 
room is set by his margin of about 24% — 
except that he needs at least $100 and 
often more to caver such direct costs as his 
salesman's commission. So — depending on 
location, competition, and make of car — 
bargaining skill can shave the price {or 
boost the trade-in) anywhere from nothing 
eM Yolil-MeilelUe-Mel J oleelelaallile Fs 


Low-price car 
Medium-price car 
High-price car 





4, Finally, add state and local taxes. 





The Doshes F Find It Rech: 


It’s hard to believe, from the prices 
of new cars shown above, that auto 
dealers would have much to gripe about. 
Yet many of them complain that their 
profit margins are still around last year’s 
| %-to-sales. 

The trouble with the posted prices 
is that they mean so little. “There’s no 
set price in the automobile business any 
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more,” dealers and factory people alike 
say. “It’s a trading business,” they add. retailing 261,393 cars, had set 
American new-car_ high for the month. Ford Div. 
But as he dealers had broken all January records 
Chrysler dealers’ sales were 


Last week, 
buyer was gaily trading. 
skipped from showroom to showroom 


XC 


hot on the scent of discounts, dealers last year and within 2% 
were grimly totting up January results. time January high. The joker was that 


If you look only at the number of 
cars sold, it was 


Ten Sees | 


as 
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eral Motors reported that its dealers, 
a new 


said its 


above 
of their all- 


the final figure showed sales far out 
a good month. Gen- running profits, as the price-conscious 
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customer played one dealer against an- 
other. 

¢ Confusion—In many cases, however, 
the buver haggled under handicaps. 
“The buver doesn’t know what the 
price should be,” says one dealer. An- 
other explains, “All the customer is 
interested in is how much difference he 
has to pav and how long he has to pay 
if in. 

The dealer, however, doesn’t like the 
present situation. Like as not, the cost 
of his operation is geared to getting 
full list price—as it was a few years ago. 
That is the “factory suggested retail 
price,” which includes anywhere from 
20% to 25% gross profit to the dealer 
on the car itself, plus about 40% gross 
profit on the cost of such items as auto- 
matic transmission, radio, and heater— 
which go into well over 50% of all new 
cars. 
¢ Case Study—As an example, take the 
Plymouth Belvedere six-cvlinder, four- 
door sedan, with automatic transmis- 
sion, radio, and heater. It carries a fac- 
torv suggested price of $2,323, which 
includes federal tax and dealer handling 
charge (but not transportation charge 
or local taxes): The dealer’s gross profit 
would be around $430 on the car itself, 
plus about $71 on the automatic trans- 
mission, $35 on the radio, and $31 on 
the heater—for a total gross profit of 
about $567. 

Out of that, his salesman’s commis- 

sion might run as high as $150 (there’s 
no standard for commissions, and some 
dealers base them on the bare car price, 
excluding options). So the dealer’s bar- 
gaining margin is something over $400, 
less his overhead costs. Included in 
the bargaining, of course, is the fact 
that he might lose money on the car he 
takes in trade. 
* Realistic—Dealers are almost unani- 
mous in saving that no one gets full 
list anv more. But they blame them- 
selves for that situation, saving that 
when the seller’s market ended in mid- 
1953, dealers went hog-wild in dis- 
counting, just to move their stocks. So 
many now shrink from the thought of 
encouraging further “shopping,” and in- 
sist they do not dicker on the price. 
But even these men are realists, and 
when the prospect starts to walk out, 
add mavbe $200 to their trade-in offer. 
That’s called “over-allowing,” and _ is 
just discounting by another name. 

But suppose this dealer has real tough 
competition that is over-allowing the 
full $400? He can over-allow $450, 
then tack $200 or more on to the price 
quoted to the prospect. This is called 
“packing”—and few dealers admit to 
doing it. Actually, the customer is 
no worse off than if he paid the full 
price with the lesser over-allowance. 

* The Pawn—The real key to the dick- 
ering, and perhaps to the entire auto- 
pricing picture, is the used car. One 
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Midwest dealer says, ““We’re not selling 
new cars, we're buying used ones.”” He 
adds that from 80% to 90% of the 
new-car retailing business involves trade- 
ins. So dealers long ago learned that 
they can close a deal quicker by fancy 
over-allowances than they can_ by 
straight discounting. 

Dealers and finance men think this 
over-allowance trend is going to cause 
real trouble later on, because, they sav, 
new cars are priced entirely too high. 
The consequence is that the first year’s 
depreciation is something staggering. 
Right now, many a 1954 model retail- 
ing originally for, say, $2,900, is selling 
on used-car lots at better than $1,000 
less. The buyer who now gets a big 
over-allowance (which he pays back to 
the dealer in the form of a pack) will 
get a rude awakening when he goes to 
trade two vears from now—when, the 
experts assume, auto retailing will have 
settled down. 
¢ Two Remedies—Some auto men are 
discussing the possibility of chopping 
away all the shadow areas in auto pric- 
ing so that retail prices actually can 
come down without all the present 
dealer-customer haggling. As it stands 
now, most factories some time or an- 
other during the vear give bonuses to 
dealers. That, in effect, is reducing the 
wholesale price. Why not, argue some 
Detroiters, just reduce that price? 

On another front, at least one of the 
Big Three factories is trying to sell its 
corporation management on the idea of 
abandoning the factory-suggested list. 
The dealers would get the same whole- 
sale price they do now. This would 
scotch a lot of the dickering. The cus- 
tomer, with no published price to guide 
him, wouldn’t know where to start 
bargaining from. On the other side, 
dealers would be hobbled because 
thev would have no list price to start 
discounting from. Their price would be 
set only by their own costs. 


Dixon-Yates Financing 
Gets Nod From SEC 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion this weck approved equity financing 
plans of the new Dixon-Yates power 
firm, Mississippi Valley Generating Co. 
The vote was four to one. The com- 
pany plans to issue all of its 55,000 
common shares to Middle South Utili- 
ties, Inc., and the Southern Co., to get 
$5.5-million equity capital. 

SEC Chmn. Ralph Demmler and 
the majority said the plans satisfied 
Holding Company Act provisions. 
Commissioner Paul Rowen, Democrat, 
dissented. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
meanwhile rejected a Democratic plea 
to cancel the Dixon-Yates contract. 
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Du Pont’s Punch 


Company strikes back 
at antitrust appeal on its 
GM holdings by claiming its 
share of new GM issue. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
showed last week that, like a good prize- 
fighter, it can come back with a fast - 
punch when it’s hit. 

The blow to du Pont came last Fri- 
day, when the Justice Dept. announced 
it would appeal to the Supreme Court 
the federal court decision absolving du 
Pont of charges of conspiracy and 
restraint of trade (BW—Dec.11’54,p 
32). 

e Surprise—The first du Pont reaction 
was surprise and disappointment. Pres. 
Crawford H. Greenewalt reflected this 
in saving he had hoped that the “‘clear- 
cut vindication” of the company by 
the District Court would preclude fur- 
ther Justice Dept. action. 

¢ Retort—But before many hours had 
passed, du Pont returned the punch. 
The giant chemical corporation unex- 
pectedly announced that it would ex- 
ercise its rights as a General Motors 
stockholder to buy about 1-million com- 
mon shares of GM’s forthcoming 4.4- 
million-share issue (BW-—Jan.15°55,p 
120). At the $75-a-share offering price 
just announced, this would cost du 
Pont around $75-million. And it would 
keep intact du Pont’s 22.6% interest 
in GM. 

Since this hefty chunk of GM com- 
mon is the focus of the government 
suit, du Pont’s announcement was 
something of a challenge to Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. Most financial 
observers had been betting that du 
Pont would be reluctant to put up the 
cash for the GM stock. But the in- 
vestment has been profitable for du 
Pont for 38 vears; last vear it paid some 
$100-million before taxes. 
¢ Confident—The move indicates that 
du Pont has no fear of the Justice 
Dept.’s appeal. The department con- 
tends that the company, together with 
two du Pont holding companies, 
Christiana Securities Co. and Delaware 
Realty & Investment Co., restrains 
trade by (1) controlling the manage- 
ment and policies of both GM and du 
Pont, and (2) protecting markets for 
some du nig eapesae and excluding 
competitors. e government seeks to 
force du Pont to divest itself of its 
GM holdings. 

Du Pont’s decision also makes life 
easier for Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
330 investment houses underwriting the 
huge deal—the largest offering of new 
common stock ever. The du Pont block 
won’t have to be split up. 
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Air Routes 


The White House has 
told CAB what to do about 
Pacific routes. Now Mexican 
flights come up. 


Chis week, Pres. Eisenhower settled 
a stormy Pacific air route dispute by 
reversing his decisions to drop North- 
west Airlines from its Seattle-Portland- 
Hawaii run and to extend Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways rights. 

The reversal came after a Congres- 
sional delegation from Minnesota pro- 
tested that Northwest, an airline that 
is local industry for them, was being 
cut out of a route in favor of Pan Am. 

The decision to drop Northwest 
from the Hawaii route came up last 
week with a bundle of other Pacific 
route cases. Monday, after talking with 
the delegation, Eisenhower told CAB 
to put Northwest back on the route 
with Pan Am for three more years. 
¢ Mexican Routes—Just as the Pacific 
storm began to blow away, another 
started forming in the direction of Mex- 
ico. Three airlines—American, FEast- 
ern, and Pan American—filed briefs with 
CAB, asking for nonstop routes be- 
tween New York and Mexico City. 
Now, Air France has the only nonstop 
service to Mexico. 

American and Eastern seized the op- 
portunity to repeat old charges of “se- 
cret deals” with Mexico. 

Capt. Edward V._ Rickenbacker, 
chairman of the board at Eastern, told 
the press in New York that “American 
Airlines is attempting to rape the one 
route that still stands in their way— 
the New York-New Orleans-Mexico 
City service. Eastern already has the 
New York-New Orleans route and has 
long wanted to extend it to Mexico 
City. 

The American and Eastern briefs 
were loaded with countercharges of 
“double-dealing” in Mexico without 
U.S. sanction. The Mexican nonstop 
route question will be tough for CAB, 
and ultimately the President. There is 
no bilateral air agreement with Mexico, 
and the Mexican government hasn’t 
been overly agreeable about letting 
U.S. air carriers start anv new services. 
¢ Nonstop Flights—Pan American’s 
brief staved clear of accusations in mak- 
ing a pitch for competition with Air 
France. As it stands now, Air France 
can carry passengers from European 
points to New York and on to Mexico 
with only one stop at New York. Pan 
Am’s brief sets up a “plan to recapture 

. a substantial part of $10-mullion 
worth of airline business a year now 
abandoned to a foreign-flag airline [Air 
France}. J 
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Passenger agents say that Air France 
has been doing a booming trade on the 
nonstop Mexican route, opened a year 
ago. American Airlines says it lost 
more than half its Mexican traffic after 
Air France opened up the nonstop run. 
American now has to stop at Dallas. 
¢ Hard Times—The Mexican route 
thumba, the Northwest Airline switch, 
and a pile of other Pacific route cases 
made for a tough 10 days at CAB. 
Insiders say the board is unhappy about 
recent deals. They sav the board never 
had a chance to discuss the Pacific de- 
cisions with the President, though they 
lav a long time on his desk. 

Here are some of the things the 


President told CAB to do in the Pacific 

e Extend Northwest’s  Scattle. 
Tokyo certificate for seven years; ey. 
tend the line’s Okinawa, Formosa, 
Hong Kong, and Philippines routes for 
five years, and the Korean route for 
three years. 

e Defer decision on Pan Am’s ap 
plication for the Great Circle route 
(nonstop northern route to the Orient), 

e Defer decision on previous ay. 
thorizations to points now held by 
Communists, mainly in China. 

eDenv applications by Trans 
World Airlines for new routes. Deny 
Trans-Ocean Aijrlines (non-sked) 4 
transpacific certificate. 


U.S. School Aid—Via States Only 


Eisenhower's federal aid plan steers clear of direc 
grants, and Congress is split on its merits. 


The Administration’s school con- 
struction bill this week split Congress 
on partisan lines over the thorny ques- 


tion of what to do about classroom 
shortages. 
President Eisenhower's plan was 


billed as a $7-billion construction pro- 
gram. He called mainly for loan guar- 
antees and a revolving fund to enable 
the states to build their own schools. 

Eisenhower went directly counter to 
what the Democrats have been pushing. 
Uhey want a big federal grant to states. 
¢ Basic Clash—Politically, it’s a head-on 
clash between basic Republican and 
basic New Deal philosophies. 

Democrats quickly jumped on the 
S7-billion figure as misleading and Sen. 
Lister Hill termed the Administration 
approach one of “interminable delay 
on the one hand or a meager dole on 
the other.” Democrats in the Senate 
appeared to be sticking to the bill in- 
troduced by Hill, who is chairman of 
the Senate Labor Committee. It calls 
for $500-million in federal grants each 
vear for two years. 

Republicans got behind the Adminis- 
tration bill. Many who previously had 
called for outright grants jumped on 
the Administration bandwagon. 

In the House, Democrats leaned 
more toward the bill backed by Rep. 
Cleve Bailey of West Virginia, chair- 
man of a Labor subcommittee that will 
handle the legislation in the House. 
Bailey’s bill has no dollar ceiling, but 
would authorize the government to 
match state funds on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis over a five- or six-vear period. 
¢ Local Bonds—The Administration 
bill provides for the following: 

¢ For districts so burdened with 
prior debt that their credit ratings 
don’t permit them to get favorable in- 
terest rates on new bonds, a fund of 
$750-million over three vears with 


which the Treasury would buy the dis 
tricts’ bonds. 

e For districts statutory 
borrowing power has been exhausted, 
federal help in starting a revolving fund 
in the states to guarantee bonds on 
$6-billion worth of schools. State agen- 
cies would put up the buildings, lease 
them back to the districts that need 
classrooms. The districts would pay 
rent that would be applied to amort- 
zation; eventually they would own the 
buildings. Rent payments don’t count 
against a district’s legal debt limit. The 
federal contribution of $150-million 
would be half the capital to start the 
revolving fund; the states would put 
up the rest. 

¢ Outright federal grants, through 
the states, of $200-million over a three- 
vear period to aid “poor’’ districts that 
cannot qualify under either of the above 
two proposals. 

e A federal appropriation of $20 
million to cover the administration 
costs for state projects to meet long 
range needs of school classrooms. 

The Administration claimed that its 
approach would sustain the principle of 
state and local responsibility in school 
construction, and at same time provide 
for $13-billion of construction over 4 
three-year period. 
¢ Third Proposal—Sen. Irving Ives, of 
New York, the only Republican mem- 
ber of the Senate Labor Committee 
who did not co-sponsor the Administra 
tion bill, has a bill of his own. His 
measure, identical to the Bailey bill in 
the House, calls for outright grants to 
the states on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
based on school population. Ives called 
the President’s bill “complex,” said he 
couldn’t tell whether it would meet the 
need in New York State, and said he 
planned to submit it to education at 
thorities in his state for analvsis. 


whose 
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Note: This is the umpty-ninth ad about American Mutual's ! MORAL: Believe us . . . our service has 
s, of special money-saving service, which should be enough ¢ reduced accidents and premiums to 
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d he Total Savings: $63,555. (Exclamation point! ) Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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pESK SET WITH 
ESTERB 


he Den That 
Fills HS LES 


30-4y MONEY 







A truly amazing desk set with a pen that 
automatically fills itself from a giant ink-fountain 
in the base. And it’s so good, it is 
guaranteed to please you! 


> Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 

> Point instantly interchangeable and renewable. 

> Fountain-base ‘“‘ink-locked’”’ against accidental 
spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. 
Writes full page or more without redipping. 

> Fountain-base holds 40 times mgre ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won’t leak. Won’t 
flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 






MODEL 444 


the right point for the way 
you write... by number sone? 


hy 2 TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
| ... HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
MORE THAN 30 POINT STYLES 
3 ¥ ry 


2668 XY 2550 9314 2442 9550 ot 9668 ou Of 
30 NUMBERED POINTS—FOR EVERY WRITING JOB 


6. f pi DESK 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955 
THE ESTERBROOK 
PCN COMPANY 
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Copper exports banned: ‘The Commerce 
Dept. has forbidden all shipments of 
refined copper from the S. through 
the end of March. At the same time, 


a 12,000-ton ceiling was set for the 
period on exports of copper scrap and 
copper-base alloy. The metal, already 


tight in the U.S. market, has been 
drawn abroad in alarming quantity by 
the higher prices prevailing there (BW- 
Feb.5°55,p29). 
6 

The rosier aspects: Personal income of 
Americans hit a $291-billion annual rate 
in December—the highest month ever, 


according to the Commerce Dept. 
(page 188). . . . The department also 
said that December was a “good” 


month by the vardstick of manufac 
turers’ sales ($24.9-billion) and new or 
ders ($24.7-billion). 


- 
Arkansas’ “fair trade” law was knocked 
down this week by the state supreme 
court. The clause in the law binding 
nonsigners to observe price-fixing con 
tracts was held to be unconstitutional, 

* 
The private atom is inching into being 
(page 100). American Machine & 
Foundry Co. says it has completed 
plans for a $1-million-plus nuclear te 


search reactor, due for completion in 
18 months. A group of private com 
panies will own and operate the reactor, 
which is described as the first in such 
collective private ownership. 

os 
Is “treasury stock” taxable as income 
The Supreme Court has agreed to de 
cide whether the government can treat 
as income the profits that a company 
may glean from buying back and then 
reselling its own stock. The case at 
issue: an $89,000 tax claim against the 
cotton firm of Anderson, Clavton & 
Co. (BW —Dec.11°54,p84 

4 
$100-million annual drug sales: That's 
the end product of the merger of War 
ner-Hudnut, Inc., and Lambert Co. 
approved this week by directors of both 
companies. Stockholders of both com- 
panies will vote next month on the 
project. The new company would be 
called Warner-Lambert Pharmaccutical 
Co., and would have assets of $28 
million. 

* 
The U.S. Treasury beamed as it labeled 
its latest $15-billion refinancing job 4 
“complete success.” Investors "snapped 
up 73% of the new 40-year 3% bonds 
offered by the Treasury, in exchange for 
$2.6-billion of 23% bonds. For the 
entire $15-billion refunding, only 5% 
of holders opted for cash instead of 
other securities. 
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From the basement depths to the 20th-floor 
penthouse, this spiral duct work soars up 
through the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia. 


In making the installation, a prominent air- 
conditioning company had to be certain that 
the lengths of duct could be perfectly joined, 
for—if any air escaped—heating and cooling 
efficiency would be considerably reduced. 
And, of course, the seal could not be affected 
by summer “cold” or winter heat. 3M solved 
the problem with EC-750. 


This 3M adhesive provides a permanent, 





Sealing up comfort ... 20 stories high 


sure seal around the seams that prevents air 
from escaping, regardless of temperature 
variation within the duct. With EC-750, air- 
conditioned comfort can be put where you 
want it—20 stories high or a block wide. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 
Perhaps you have a design or production 
problem that can be solved with 3M adhe- 
sives. A 3M field engineer will be glad to 
assist you. Call today ... or write for free 
booklet to 3M, Department 12, 417 Piquette 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


47 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. ®© GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. ® EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. © CANADA: P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 
MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “*SCOTCH" BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
MES. Uv. 5. PAT. OFF. REG. ¥.S FAT OFF. PES. Vv. &. PAT. OFF. 


R 
EFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ 3M" ROOFING GRANULES @ “*3M" CHEMICALS 
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* 7% = £PeAAD FACTORY OPERATION 


FROM THE RECEIVING OF SUPPLIES THROUGH STORAGE, 
PRODUCTION AND PACKING, TO THE SHIPMENT OF Bs 
FINISHED PRODUCTS... EXIDE- POWERED TRUCKS ASSURE Jam 

FAST, SAFE, PRECISE HANDLING AT LOWEST COST 
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CRAWENDEO nvor0 pLanr 
DEPENDS ON EXIDE-MANCHEX BATTERIES ! 


THIS 33,700 K.W. HYDROELECTRIC PLANT IN WISCONSIN NEEDS 
NO OPERATORS, BUT DOES RELY ON EXIDES TO FURNISH 
STAND-BY POWER FOR SWITCHES AND EMERGENCY NEEDS, 


NEECOY'S BVER 00 TIE BARRY( 


WHEN LIGHTS GO OUT, EXIDE LIGHTGUARD UNITS GO ON, INSTANTLY, AUTOMATICALLY ! 
THRY PROVIDE ADEQUATE ANDO DEPENDASLE EMERGENCY LIGHTING PROTECTION 

IN RAILROAD STATIONS, FACTORIES, STORES, SCHOOLS, THEATRES, OFFICES, 
WHEREVER PEOPLE CONGREGATE, PROTECT YOUR PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 
AGAINST LIGHTING FAILURES. WRITE FOR DETAILS, DEMONSTRATION. 











EXIDE INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES ARE BUILT FOR LONGER LIFE AND GREATER 

POWER, LET AM EXIDE SALES ENGINEER SHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN 

IMPROVE YOUR OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 
SG TD TT a ca . 
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Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, ‘rne:iectric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2 Pa 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEB. 12, 1955 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Washington is bracing itself for intensified cold war with Russia. 
The mood of the town this week is obviously more tense. 


But second-look judgment still holds to the view that chances of a big 
war are small. 


Here is a sum-up of estimates of government officials: 


The overthrow of Malenkov reveals a serious weakness in Russia’s 
lopsided economy since Stalin’s death. Running throughout the accounts 
from Moscow is the complaint that Malenkov permitted “slippages” in 
industrial expansion, and inefficiency in agricultural productivity—a price 
he paid in trying to give the Russian citizen an easier life. So Bulganin is 
committed to turn back to an emphasis on a broadened industrial base and 
increased farm output, to shore up the country in case of an all-out conflict. 


“Coexistence” as a policy has failed for the Russians. Western Ger- 
many has spurned Russian overtures; France is going along with German 
rearmament; the U.S. is drawing a line at Formosa. These events, though 
fraught with difficulties, are happening despite Moscow’s siren song of 
coexistence. Hence—a return to toughness. 


—e— 


Isolated “incidents” become more serious even though war is no closer. 
This is understood. But the Administration feels—so far at least—that 
such threats call for more delicacy, rather than for more military spending 
and military manpower. 

Renewed cold war tactics may show up first in Formosa. Some U.S. 
allies have had the feeling that the Soviets actually would help achieve 
cease-fire talks with China. Now obstruction is expected from Moscow. 


Eisenhower looks stronger—in over-all political measuring. It’s now 
harder than ever for Democrats to stick a “mishandled” label on his policies. 
There’s less talk in Washington about the Eisenhower “luck” and more 
acknowledgment that he has a gift for “timing.” 

A Democratic shift on military spending is an example. Democrats a 
month ago were boastful about what they’d do to the Administration’s cut 
in the Army, and in defense appropriations. They were inviting all the 
critics—including Army Chief of Staff Gen. Matthew Ridgway—to come to 
Capitol Hill and tell about the dire results of the President’s budget. 


Now Democrats are throwing in the towel. Chmn. Carl Vinson of the 
House Armed Services Committee has switched around to support of the 
Eisenhower cuts. He’s a big influence. And you can expect other converts. 

Senate Armed Services Chmn. Richard B. Russell’s quick reaction te 
the Soviet overthrow was to call for a military “re-evaluation.” But he 
can be expected to cool off later. 


Tax cuts for individuals are being dropped, as well. Democratic nose- 
counting indicates they couldn’t win in Congress, at this time. So the plan 
is to put through Eisenhower’s request for extension of the 52% corporate 
tax rate and of excise rates,.and to put off other relief until next year. 
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But by next year Eisenhower will have his own reduction program, too. 


However, Democrats may still try to repeal the tax relief on dividends 
voted last year; it’s not definite yet. 


Eisenhower is taking his time on some major domestic issues. One rea- 
son is that there are real conflicts inside his Cabinet. Another is that the 
White House is using the time to iron out these difficulties before they 
become public property for political oratory. 

One such holdup is the highway program. The Administration wants 
to win over Sen. Harry Byrd, an unreconstructed budget balancer, before 
the President’s highway message goes to Congress. Byrd is against any new 
program that will open the Treasury safe to take out more money; Eisen- 
hower’s money men are assuring him they’ll stay inside the $2-billion a 
year revenue from gas and auto taxes. They hope Byrd will buy this. 


Debate over oil imports is hoiding up another policy report. A Cabinet 
committee on fuels policy is split down the middle on whether to recom- 
mend import quotas (page 158). Quotas would violate over-all tariff and 
trade policy, but the quarrel is still going on. 


Another tie-up: policy on federal control of natural gas production. 


A report on transportation has been held up the longest. It has become 
an on-again-off-again-Finnegan. A Cabinet committee has sent recommenda- 
tions to Eisenhower that would give railroads a break—easing rate regula- 
tion, permitting integration with other overland and water carriers, requir- 
ing trucks and airlines to pay more of their own way. 

But opposition is keeping Eisenhower from putting his blessing on the 
report. The question has been knocking about in the White House so long 
that some “report” will have to come out. It’s likely to be fuzzy. 


—eo— 


Democrats and Republicans are trying to outpromise each other. 
Eisenhower proposes a 90¢-an-hour minimum wage; Democrats say $1 or 
$1.25. Democrats introduce school construction legislation; the Administra- 
tion hurries up its own version (page 32). 

Take the school issue. Democrats on the Senate Labor Committee are 
ready to vote for a grant-in-aid plan, distributing about $500-million a year 
of federal money. 

This week Eisenhower offered about half that. And he wants states and 
school districts to shoulder the big load, with Washington helping by loan 
guarantees, lease-purchasing assistance, and similar means. 

— 

The headlines blow up those figures to outsize proportions. The Admin- 
istration proposal is called a $7-billion program over the next three years. 
But most of the $7-billion will come from regular local school expansion; 
Eisenhower would only guarantee a local school system’s bonds. 


Highway construction figures can be misleading, too. The talk is of a 
$100-billion expenditure over the next 10 years. Half of that is being 
done now. If Eisenhower’s new idea goes over, the federal addition will be 
about $2.5-billion a year—or 25% of the total. 

Eisenhower’s economy men figure a lot less than that will actually be 
spent. Indeed, they would be worried about a runaway boom if it all were. 
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Volume control telephone 
enables user to increase 
listening volume by simply 
turning a button. Helpful 































: for people with impaired 
hearing. Note spring cord, 
available for all sets at 
modest one-time charge. 
Telephone with a light-up 
dial that is illuminated as 
soon as the handset is 
picked up. Perfect for dark 
or dimly lit rooms — such 
as bedroom, sickroom, 
television room. 
Portable extension telephone plugs into telephone Wall telephone comes in ivory or black. Because it 
»outlets wherever you occasionally need an additional takes up no work space, it’s the ideal additional tele- 
telephone — guest room, dining room, sewing room. phone for kitchen, workshop, rumpus room. 
UPSTAIRS... DOWNSTAIRS... al2 anownd the house 
These things made by Western Electric can add 
to your -atisfaction in using Bell telephone service 
- 


Shown here are just a few of the items — with Bell Laboratories people who design 
now being made by Western Electric for _ the equipment and Bell telephone people 
your Bell telephone company. They’re a who operate it. It’s Western’s job in the 
sample of our continuing effort to make Bell System to make the things that make 
equipment that adds convenience and sat- good telephone service better. We’ve been 
isfaction in use of Bell telephone service. at it for more than 73 years. 


Naturally, as the manufacturing unit of é 
the Bell System, we work hand-in-hand ster Electric 


For information about availability and 
moderate charges, call or visit your 
Bell telephone business office. MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 








This scene at our Indianapolis plant 
shows the testing of color telephones. 
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Cool-running chain saw, like every type of power 
saw in use today, uses New Departure ball bearings 
for longer life at peak efficiency 
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Even Paul Bunyan couldn't match the pace of this ‘‘automatic lumberjack’ 
of the future. It fells, sections and loads trees—all at the push of a button! 
The company that launches this wonder will probably look to New 
Departure for ball bearings. For New Departures have proved their 
ability to hold moving parts in perfect alignment, cut wear and friction, 
and work long hours without letup—or upkeep. Above all, New Departure 
has lived up to its name—being first with ball bearing advancements. 

So, when improving or designing a product, count on New Departure for 
the finest ball bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE e@ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e@ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Autos vs. Age 
KNOXVILLE-The question of 


whether a 101-year-old landmark, the 
Market House (picture), should be torn 
down for parking space in the business 
district has split this city into two 
camps. 

The block-long Market House, a part 
of which dates back to 1854, is in the 
center of Market Square, a block away 
from the main business street and the 
city’s department and apparel stores. 
Still used, the building houses rows of 
food stalls, each operated by a private 
company. Down its center are tables 
where farm people bring their butter, 
eggs, and other produce to sell. 

Mayor George Dempster wants to 
buy out the rights of heirs to the prop- 
erty—for $140,000-—raze the Market 
House, and use the space for parking. 
The city has title to the land now, but 
retains it only as long as it is used as a 
market place; then it reverts to heirs. 

At this point, 100 stall operators and 
street hucksters have met and named 
a committee to press their fight against 
tearing down the building. The ladies 
of the Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities have come out in firm op- 
position to the parking plan. 

On the other side, a group of down- 
town merchants and property owners— 
including department store executives 
has voted unanimously to back the 
mayor. Says jeweler Harry Busch: “The 
only thing antique about the Market 
House is the smell of fish from one end 
of it to the other.” 


Leak in the Bus Till 
WORCESTER, MASS.-In_ two 


years of operations here, Worcester Bus 
0. has seen its profits steadily shrink. 
Last week police believed that some of 
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2915 DETROIT AVENUE * 








Are you expecting too much 
from your engineers? 





Captive engineering staffs necessarily carry a heavy burden. In any com- 
pany, application and production engineers must know every detail of their 
products . . . concentrate largely on immediate technical problems. 

Is it wise to burden these men with creative development problems as 


well? The two jobs are seldom compatible in terms of aptitudes or personnel. 
Nor is the environment for one the most suitable environment for the other, 


Experience has proved that long-range development of new products is 
most successfully accomplished when based on these important factors: 


1. AN IMAGINATIVE APPROACH to the problem, often involv- 
ing technologies far afield from your own particular product or 
industry. 

2. A TESTED TECHNIQUE for producing ideas and directing 
them into practical channels, through careful co-ordination and 
programing. 


Many well-staffed companies find these desirable factors available at DFI, 
an organization concentrating entirely on creative product development. 


CREATIVE PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT IS OUR FULL TIME JOB! 


Designers for Industry, through 19 years of organized research and develop- 
ment for clients in many fields, has built an unusual organization. We retain 
a creative and imaginative approach to product development problems, yet 
direct and co-ordinate these efforts in a way that insures practical and cost- 
saving results. We assume full responsibility . .. whether on a single product 
phase or a complete, co-ordinated development program. For further infor- 
mation on our services, write for our booklet, DFI Facilities for Engineering 
Research and Development. 


eaignens hon Ynduitin 


Incorporated 1935 


TECHNICAL SURVEYS e RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
DESIGN ENGINEERING @® PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 








CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








For Every Purpose 


Weather Balloon 


A Quality Dry Battery 


HERES THE REPORT, J.B.! 2 OUT OF EVERY 3 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS CHOOSE BURGESS BATTERIES! 





WRITE DEPT. 4-BW TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON STANDARD AND SPECIAL TYPE BATTERIES 





—— 


Oe 


Sport Lantern 





No revolver in sight—but he’s staging a hold-up, 
in terms of lost production time. This doesn’t 
have to be the case. Rudd-Melikian’s Kwik-Kafé 
system provides management with real control of 
the “coffee-break”, and makes it build, not 
break down, worker efficiency. 

Employees take their “coffee-break”’ right in the 
office or plant, without leaving their work area, 
and lost time is cut to the minimum. Rudd- 
Melikian, Inc., leader in the field of 
“coffee-break”’ control, installs and services 
dependable dispensing machines that supply 
delicious Kwik-Kafé coffee and leading soft 
drinks at no cost to management. 


x) RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 
Creators of an Industry 


42 





Portable Radio 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY e FREEPORT, ILLINOIS « NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 











“The Quiet Man” 


Keep the coffee-bteak in your contro! 


There is a Rudd-Melikian dealer in most princi- 
pal cities. Contact him, or write direct to us. 
You don’t have complete control unless you 
have Kwik-Kafé. 


c 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Lo 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 

Phila. 22, Pa. 

Gentlemen: | 

Please show me how to control the | 

“coffee-break"” with R-M dispensers. | 

Booklet BB 2 | 
l 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me full details about securing 
a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. 

















Name Firm 

Street 

City Zone___State 

Ch enmahen an ebanam an am an ene end ' 


the shrinkage had been stretching ap] 
employee’s pocket. 4 

On Jan. 1, 1953, Worcester By 
bought out the money-losing W orceste; 
Street Ry. Co.; in the first quarter of 
1953, it showed a net profit of $12,624 
(BW—May16’53,p136). But in the firg 
10 months of 1954, the company had; 
net of only $4,592—844% less than 
the year before. Passenger revenue was 
down $175,000. 

Late last month, police closed in op 
a company money counter, arrested 
him, and announced he was being held 
in $100,000 bail. Officials said hj 
alleged thefts, over nearly two year 
might amount to $175,000. The by 
company promptly slapped a $150.00 
attachment on his home and five bank 
accounts. 


Get a Truck 
PHILADELPHIA -The day of the 


mail-carrying horse has finally ended i 
Philadelphia. At auction last week, th 
last 30 horses, wagons, and_harnesse 
in the city’s horse-drawn postal deliven 
service were sold to the general publi 

For vears, Philadelphia postal official 
held to the theory that horse-and-wagon 
delivery expedited service in the COn- 
gested center-city area. But when Ham 
Hurwitz, South Philadelphia teamster 
who supplied the horses and wagons on | 
a contract basis, asked a 25% increase, j 
Uncle Sam decided trucks would be 
cheaper. The horses and wagons ar 
being replaced with 27 motor vehicle 
Hurwitz, whose contract was worth 
$120,000 last year, got $60,000 for the 
animals and equipment at the auction 

Philadelphia’s horse-drawn service a § 
tracted national attention in 1953 when & 
the Hoover Commission cited it a f 
“typical of the antiquated . . . postal 
svstem.” 


City-Owned Slums 
PITTSBURGH —Pittsburgh’s big 


gest slum landlords will be called on the 
carpet when this city’s new housing 
code goes into effect Mar. 1. [ronicalky 
the three largest holders of blighted 
property are the taxing bodies—the city, 
the county, and the school board. 
Pittsburgh’s new housing code t 
quires all landlords to bring slum 


















































homes up to specified living standards 
The taxing agencies, more than slighth 7 
embarrassed, own millions of dollar 
worth of substandard property taken c 
over at sheriff sales when owners failed 

-_— 


to pay taxes. : 
City officials feel it would cost a fot 
tune to renovate or tear down the 41 
or so buildings that are now classed 4s 
dilapidated. One official predicts that 
if the agencies try to conform exactly t 
the new code, they will have to get out 
of the landlord business altogether 
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Vvagon 
’ COn- 
Harn 
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ns On Owners: 
” Uris Brothers Company 

Tease, ARCHITECTS: 
Id be Emery Roth & Sons 
5 at GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
ye Cauldwell-Wingate Co. 
ricles PLumpinc CONTRACTORS: 
worth fe Wachtel Plumbing Co., Inc. 
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1955 


ublic for old New York F 


Tiered design with a broad expanse of windows makes 380 
Madison Avenue a splendid sample of the “new look” 
that’s sweeping across Manhattan. 
A typical example, too, of advanced architectural think- 
ing lies in the choice of Eljer plumbing fixtures throughout! 
Eljer offers architect and builder these advantages: 


1 Eljer is constantly work- 
ing in the design and de- 
velopment of fixtures for 
public buildings, hospitals, 
hotels, schools and prisons. 
Eljer has a great record 
in these demanding fields. 


2 Eljer manufactures a 
comprehensive line of cast- 
iron, formed steel and vitre- 
ous china plumbing fixtures 
plus top-quality brass fit- 
tings. Eljer can serve all 
your needs for all four. 


For specifications and facts on all advantages write Eljer, 
Division of The Murray Corporation of America, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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head of Coca-Cola was Robert W. board chairman is H. B. Nichol- N president is William E. Robinson, 
OLD Woodruff. He is easing hold. NEW son, moving up from president. EW hard-hitting sales executive. 


Coke: New Faces, New Bottles 


(he Coca-Cola Co. is about to ex- major change in top management since _ for the first time in decades there are 
perience its biggest changes in years. 1923. It acquired a president (picture) some questions about Coca-Cola's fu 
Nothing quite so important has hap-_ who is both an outsider and a North- _ ture. 


pened at the giant soft drink company  crner—the first non-Southern president Coca-Cola can hardly be said to be 

since Asa G. Candler, the Atlanta’ in the company’s 70-year history. And foundering. Yet it is faltering. 
wholesale druggist who made the drink it officially announced it is experi- ¢ Not Easily Moved—For years, Coca- 
and its bottle famous throughout the menting with two new sizes of bottles Cola and its bottlers have been the 
U.S., sold out his business for $25-mil- (picture), the first change it has made soft-drink industry. For example, in 
lion 35 years ago. in Coke’s package since Candler intro- 1950, when the industry generally went 
This week Coca-Cola got its first duced the hour-glass 6-0z. bottle back _ to higher price levels and the 10¢-bottle 
in 1915. of pop was accepted almost everywhere, 


¢ Not Connected—The shift in man- the big question was, “What's Coce- 
agement and the experiments with the Cola going to do?” 

bottle sizes are not causally connected. What Coca-Cola did was to choose 
The change in top jobs has been volume over profit—it tried to hold the 
brought about by the fact that Robert 5¢-a-bottle line. Because bottlers are 
Winship Woodruff (picture), who is _ bottlers, and they have a lot to say in 
Mr. Coca-Cola, reached the mandatory the industry, Coca-Cola only partly 





retirement age of 65 on Jan. 1. succeeded. A bottle of Coke today sells 
Woodruff has relinquished the con- for 6¢, 7¢ or even 10¢, depending on 
trol of the executive committee—_ the area. But it still sells for a nickel 
though he remains on it as a member—_in enough places to keep the competi 
and the chairmanship of the board to tion in checkmate. 
H. B. Nicholson (picture), who has Coca-Cola never gives an inch. It has 
been president of the company for the __ iesisted every pressure through the years 
past two years. To fill Nicholson’s to get it to offer more than just The 
place, the board has named William E. Flavor, the one and only flavor it makes 
Robinson (picture), a 55-year-old Rhode —or presumably ever will make. It has 


Islander. Robinson is head of Robin- likewise stuck through thick and thin 
son-Hannagan Associates, Inc., the pub- __ to its classic 6-0z. bottle 





lic relations company founded by the — ¢ Different Now—Today, for the first 

late Steve Hannagan, who got the Coca-__ time, Coca-Cola is wavering under the 

Cola account 15 vears ago. pressure that is coming from such sour- 
ces as: 

I. Meeting Competition eThe important Midwesterm 
Coca-Cola bottler who told BUSINESS 





The changeover of management is weEEK that his share of the soft drink 
symbolic of what is happening to Coca- market used to be 45%, but that uowtt 
Cola. Coca-Cola has long had about _has slid off to 40%; 


half the soft drink business; the rest e The Eastern bottler who con- 
NEW SIZES are being tested by of the industry has shared the other fides that he has had to fend off com 
Coca Cola. half. Now a new era is setting in, and __ petition from a new quarter by cat 
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ning his own soft drinks in several 
favors under a private label. 

e The New England bottler who, 
like others, has gone in for cup-vending 
machines despite frowns from Coca- 
Cola’s Atlanta headquarters. 

These are some of the signs that 
the market, long Coca-Cola’s plaything, 
has overtaken it. Three things have 
brought this about—(1) ‘the develop- 
ment of the take-home business, (2) 
the enormous recent jump of the auto- 
matic vending of foods in industrial 
plants and other traffic locations, and 
(3) the even more recent development 
of the canned soft drinks. 

Of these, the take-home business has 
planted the biggest time-bomb under 


Coca-Cola. 
il. The New Market 


Ever since World War II, America’s 
buying habits have been changing. 
Much of the change has been centered 
on television and the widespread shift 
in leisure habits. Before the war, the 
bulk of soft drink was sold in drug 
stores, soda fountains, ball parks. The 
take-home market represented only a 
small portion of a company’s total sales. 
Then people started staying home to 
watch TV and to entertain. 

Soft drink industry figures show that 

as much as two-thirds of all soft drinks 
made and sold in this country are now 
destined for the take-home market... As 
a result, manufacturers are concentrat- 
ing more and more on supermarket and 
grocery store sales. 
* Bottles—For soft drink manufactur- 
ers, distributors, and retailers, this de- 
velopment has created a bottle prob- 
lem. Frequently, grocers complain that 
the stacks of empty bottles represent 
additional cost and effort that cut 
profits. Coca-Cola, however, claims 
that few grocers will deny that return- 
able bottles lead to repeat sales. When 
a customer cleans out his kitchen closet 
or back porch and returns the bottles, 
he not only buys more beverages but 
other goods as well. 

Some of the surveys now being con- 
ducted among consumers and retailers 
show some surprising results. For ex- 
ample: One company found that if you 
put a soft drink dispenser in the store, 
it not only increases your take-home 
soft drink sales by some 40% but it also 
raises grocery purchases. 

*Ferment—-The increasing emphasis 
on take-home sales as the major market 
for soft drinks has caused the industry 
to do some serious thinking about mer- 
chandising policies. Some companies 
have pinned their hopes on cans, ei- 
ther crown or flat tops, in hope of grab- 
bing a bigger share of total sales. Oth- 
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ers are changing their bottle designs 
or sizes. 

Last week, the pressure finally stirred 
the industry leader to action. Though 
not suffering yet, Coca-Cola Co. is feel- 
ing the pressures caused by the swing 
to the home market and the pulling 
and hauling of competitors searching 
for a larger share of total soft drink 
sales. 

Traditionally secretive, the company 
closely guards figures on how much of 
its gross business is represented by the 
home market. Depending on the area 
reporting, independent bottlers say that 
it varies from 52% of total sales all 
the way down to about 35%. 

A Coca-Cola official at one of the 
regional offices, in a moment of unusual 
frankness for his company, recently 
was more precise. 

“Cartons, cases, and ‘few-bottle’ sales 
in the grocery stores,” he stated, “ac- 
count for 35% to 40% of our total 
sales.” 


lll. Same Coke, New Bottles 


These sales figures are one of the 
reasons why last week marked the end 
of an era of no-change in Coca-Cola. 
The company is now embarked on steps 
to meet new buying habits and patterns, 
to find out whether additional changes 
will be necessary over the coming year 
or so. Here’s what’s happening: 

A week ago, Coca-Cola began in- 
troduction of the new 26-0z. family 
size and the 10-oz. king-size bottles 
in a limited number of markets in the 
East, Midwest, and Far West. Both 
bottles still have the traditional Gib- 
son Girl shape (picture). The king- 
size one made its bow in Boston and 
Columbus, Ohio, while the family size 
(roughly one-fifth U.S. gallon) was in- 
troduced in Springfield, Mass., and 
slated for four California areas—San 
Francisco, Oakland, Hayward, and Pitts- 
burg. But a strike of clerks has hit 
independent grocers in the San Fran- 
cisco area and Coca-Cola is holding 
up the debut, until it’s over. Other 
tests will soon be announced by the 
company, including trial of_a_ 12-oz. 
bottle in the Midwest. nies 
¢ Why?—Chief reason for the test, ac- 
cording to H. B. Nicholson, is to find 
cut if a larger bottle is needed, whether 
it will have public acceptance, and just 
what size will be best. But at least one 
other reason may have been behind the 
company’s thinking: A_ bigger bottle 
might ease some of the materials-han- 
dling complaints from retailers. 

The 10-0z. size still comes in the 
six-bottle carton, the same as the 6-oz. 
bottle; the family size is sold separately. 
Price is up to the individual bottler. 





This week in Boston and Columbus, 
which are nickel Coke areas, the 10-oz. 
king size was retailing one for 7¢ and 
six for 35¢ (plus a 2¢ deposit on the 
bottle). In Springfield, the 26-0z. 
family size retailed two for 31¢ with a 
deposit of 5¢ on each bottle. 

It will take months of market re- 
search before Coca-Cola makes up its 
mind whether to go all-out on the new 
sizes or on which size to concentrate. 
But in any event, the company will con- 
tinue its 6-0z. size as its standard con- 
tainer. There’s no movement toward 
dropping it in favor of the larger size. 


IV. Cans vs. Bottles 


Coca-Cola is still experimenting with 
cans. Company research has been going 
on ever since cans became a possibility 
in the soft drink field. But some of the 
major troubles are yet to be licked. One 
trouble is trying to find a liner that 
doesn’t distort flavor. Overcoming the 
technical problems, though, seems in- 
evitable—eventually. 

Coke men tell you frankly, however, 
that they have not licked the can prob- 
lem vet. The liners still corrupt the 
flavor, or the pressures give retailers 
problems. ““Cans will come,” they say, 
“but not for some time vet.” 

Experiments thus far—and Coca-Cola 
has been experimenting with cans for 
three or four years now—have shown 
that you maybe able to put Coke into 
a can but what comes out later isn’t 
Coca-Cola. It’s a soft drink, non-toxic, 
but with a flavor that’s as far removed 
from Coca-Cola as ginger ale is from 
India Ale. 
¢ Cost Problem—Though canned soft 
drinks have many materials-handling 
advantages over their bottled counter- 
parts, their chief stumbling block still 
remains the economics. 

It is Coca-Cola’s view that few cus- 
tomers would pay a premium price for 
the privilege of buying soda pop in 
cans. With present costs, a_12-oz. can 
would probably represent a loss at any- 
thing less than 15¢. Figured on the 
basis of a bottle that makes a couple of 
dozen round trips against the can’s one- 
wavy vovage, a can costs the bottler 12 
times as much as a bottle, to say noth- 
ing of the conversion costs of present 
bottling plants. 

There’s an interesting sidelight to 
the economics of the can versus the 
bottle. One of the biggest points 
against the can is the very fact that 
Coca-Cola has been able to hold the 
magic §80¢-a-case_ wholesale price in 
some areas. (The retailer resclls the 
case of 24 for $1.20, at a nickel a bot- 
tle.) In areas where the old 80¢ price 
still holds, Coca-Cola bottlers note, the 
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Would you believe it was mimeographed ? 


The new versatility o0o MODERN mimeographing, along with 
its speed and ease, has been a complete surprise for many people. 
As a result they are now producing more kinds of copies than 
ever before with this proved yet ever-developing process. 


For more information about 
MODERN mimeographing and the 
new electric A. B. Dick mimeograph, 
Model 437, simply clip the *Informa- 
tion Request form below to your 
letterhead and mail to A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 31, Illinois. A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 





* Information 
Request 


See above. 
Dept. BW-255 


~ AB DICK 


leet «THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. Dick and R are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 








to catch on. The margin is too thin 
for cans to show a profit 


e Brewer Threat—Even so, a lot of bot. 


tlers view the future with some misgiy. 
ing. Even though they are not able to 
produce a canned drink cheaply, they 
wonder if perhaps the brewers, who are 
already set up to do the job on a mass. 
production basis, might not be in q 
position to cut costs. For this reason 
the bottlers are particularly worried 
about the threat posed by such com- 
petition as Pabst Brewing Co., whose 
subsidiary, Hoffman Beverage Co., js 
in the field with Tap-a Cola canned 
drink. 


V. Promotion Pitch 


To augment the take-home market, 

Coca-Cola is planning to push sales of 
Coke at public gatherings and sports 
events. It will bring-out-a premixed 
Coca-Cola _in_portable pressurized dis. 
pensers that will make their bow in ball 
parks this~spring. This will eliminate 
the need for handling bottles in sports 
arenas, result in the vendor having to 
make fewer trips back to his stand for 
refills, and keep quality and flavor more 
uniform. 
e Ad Campaign—One other big change 
at Coca-Cola is a broadening of its 
advertising program The famous 
“wholesome American’ type of Coke 
ad and poster has now given way to 
ads heavily loaded with snob appeal. 

On Jan, 1, the company introduced 
a new $15-miltion advertising program. 
Representing the Targest-investment in 
pretesting and copy research in the his 
tory of the company, the new program 
is centered around top-quality color 


photography featuring high-fashion 
models costumed by some of the coun- 
try’s top designers, including Tina 


Leser, Claire McCardell, B. H. Wragge, 
and Mr. John. 

e Echo—The trade is wryly amused by 
the new ads’ resemblance, in tone, to 
the advertising campaign that~Peps- 
Cola has been runniiig for the past sev- 
eral years. They feature the same kind 
of bright voung moderns, the same sug: 
gestions of high life 

Observers make the point that this is 
another case where Coca-Cola seems to 
have lost its old firm sense of leadership 
in the industry. It also gives one vet 
eran of the business the chance to re 
mark: “The only thing wrong with 
Coca-Cola is Pepsi-Cola.” 

There is some point to the remark. 
Under the leadership of Alfred N. 
Steele, a former Coca-Cola official, 
Pepsi-Cola Co. has been forging ahead 
vigorously A few weeks ago Stecle re 
ported that over the past four yeats 
Pepsi has chalked up a sales increase ot 
85%. Pepsi-Cola pioneered the take 
home business with its larger bottle 
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canned drink has been particularly slow 
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Cnyone can build a bridge... 


Given blocks, even Bobby can build a bridge. 


But Bobby’s bridge doesn’t present the problems that 
full-size bridge building does. He doesn’t have to bother 
about stresses and strains, or future traffic growth. 
Neither does he have a budget to consider. 


It’s problems like these that beset today’s bridge builder 
—the engineer. And there are so many more bridges than 
there used to be! Once, bridges crossed only water— 
streams, rivers, inlets. Today, bridges are also used to 
cross over whole towns, cross other highways, cross sharp 
ravines. Any new highway is apt to have so many bridges 
that they will account for nearly a third of the highway’s 
cost. To keep the cost of highways down a way has to be 
found to minimize the cost of the bridges. 


ear", 
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PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 


Harrisburg - 





And it’s the engineer who finds the way to do it. Using 
new materials and new construction, creating more efli- 
cient designs, he has evolved entirely new types of bridges 
—bridges that are stronger, that carry heavier loads; yet 
bridges that use fewer materials, cost less to build. 


Finding better, faster, less costly ways to do things is the 
special province of the engineer—the man, who, in large 
measure, has been the pace-setter of civilization as we 
know it. Remaining always the individualist and creator, 
the engineer works with civil authorities, private owner, 
contractor and financier—and supplies the “how” that 
paves the way for the collaboration that creates “miracles” 
—super highways, super cities, super factories, super air- 
ports, super everything to make our lives ever easier, 
ever more pleasant, ever more safe. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


Pennsylvania 


Engineers 











@ Invisible cracks devel- 
oping in parts during manufac- 
ture are too often the cause of 
these high costs. It isn’t the 
cost of the rough parts them- 
selves. It’s the time and labor 
that go into them... 
setting up, machining, finish- 
ing ... all to be scrapped at 
final inspection. 


You don’t have to accept this 
loss as “fixed.” Inspection with 
Magnaflux during manufacture 


~wmaecrwartun 


New York 36 
Detroit 11 
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“WHY. . . why does it cost us 
so much to make this?”’ 


How many times have you asked this question? 
A simple part, an assembly or a finished product— 
why should it cost so much to make? Why? Maybe 
one answer is so obvious it’s being overlooked. 


This may be an answer: 


finds ail cracks when they first 
occur — suggests the cause and 
how it can be corrected— before 
parts are run in quantity. Before 
the bad ones raise your prod- 


uct costs to the point where 
you ask “Why?” 


Ask to have one of our engi- 
neers show you how inspection 
with Magnaflux can save you 
money — or write for new book- 
let on LOWER MANUFAC. 
TURING COST. 


MAGNAFLU X CORPORATION 
7306 West Lawrence Avenue ¢* Chicago 3], Illinois 


. Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 
Dallas 19 . Los Angeles 58 


MAGNAFLU X 





and has been going hard after the op. 


premises business. 










VI. Vending Machines 


lhere is still one more point at whieh 
Coca-Cola, for the moment at leag§ 
seems to have lost its touch—the vend. 
ing business. 

"The irony here is that Coca-Cola wa 
a major force in the development of 
the automatic vending industry in the 




















































U.S. For vears, the red machine tha 
delivers a chilled Coke for a nickel. 
or a dime nowadays—has been a m9 
tional institution. ‘Through these m& 
chines, and through the simpler gg 
coolers that open on the top, Com 
Cola next to cigarettes and _ toiletries 
has become one of the most widek 
distributed commodities in the nation 


e Behind the Times—But Coca-Cok 
has failed to keep up with the time 
The industry notes that Coca-Cola has 


lost considerable ground by ignoring the 
new cup-vending machines. The com 
pany’s bottlers are just beginning to 
take an interest in these new devices, 
Since the company is reticent on this 
point, the cause of the trouble is some 
what murky. Trade observers in Ney 
England, however, lay it partly to the 
company’s refusal to offer more than 
one flaver of drink. Cup-vending m 
chines generally offer about four dit 
ferent soft drinks. The Coca-Cola bot § 
tlers have been slow to make tie-up 
with other operators 
As a result, Coca-¢ is losing 
in the important n rea of in-plant 
feeding through aut tic vending. 





Vil. Management Changes 





Whatever happen t Coca-Cok 
there will probably | 10 sharp break 
with the past. For e thing, most 
Coke policies are too deeph ingrained 
to change quickly. For another, Wood 
ruff will be around f 1 tong~time to 
come. 

e Close to Heart—T'o Woodruff, Coce 
Cola _ is a- famtly--afta His father, 
Ernest Woodruff, headed the group of 
Atlanta businessmen who bought out 
Candler. In 1923;-son Robert, at 
vears of age, left a | s an execute & 
in White Motor Co. to become pres & 
dent of Coca-Cola 

There’s no denving that Woodruf 
has had more influen n the policie 
management, and growth of the Coce 
Cola Co. than any other man in 
history. His first loyalty was to the 
product, which he insisted must mait- 
tain its same uniform quality. Thats 
why Coke maintains extensive qualit 
control labs. He is also largely respon 
sible for the fact that Coke has never J 

: 


made another consumer product. ! 
sticks to the manufacture of syrup onl 
It makes no dispensers, bottles, com 
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The Select-O-Matic mechanism is available as the self-contained Library Unit or as the Custom Unit for built-in installation. 
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How Seeburg Work Music Works 





Seeburg Background Music Library. Scientifi- 


cally programmed for work and atmosphere 
use. Includes monthly refresher service. Manu- 
factured for Seeburg by RCA Victor Custom 
Record Division. 






SEEBURG 


Work music has proved a vital force 
to industrial and commercial businesses 
everywhere. Seeburg work music, you 
will agree upon investigation, is the 
most efficient, practical and economical 
method bringing the benefits of music 
to your business. 


The Music. Every selection has been 
carefully arranged, scientifically pro- 
grammed and recorded “‘live”’ by out- 
standing orchestras. The library is mas- 
tered and pressed to exacting high 
fidelity standards (30 to 15,000 c.p.s.) 
on 45 RPM Extended Play discs of 
pure virgin Vinylite. 

The High Fidelity System. Nucleus of 
the system is the famous Select-O- 
Matic mechanism that is completely 
automatic in its operation, no attend- 
ants are required. All components, in- 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, III. 
Please send data on Seeburg Background Music 











cluding the pre-amplifier; genuine dia- 
mond stylus pickup, power amplifiers 
and specially designed Seeburg speak- 
ers are high fidelity all the way for 
the ultimate in musical reproduction, 
The system also provides for paging 
and public address. 

Use With Existing Sound Systems. If 
you have a sound system, you'll be 
glad to know how easily you can add 
Seeburg Background Music Service. 


The Seeburg Plan. The high fidelity 
equipment is furnished on a LEASE- 
PURCHASE agreement whereby your 
monthly payments apply toward even- 
tual ownership of the entire sound 
system. The Seeburg Background Mu- 
sic Library, including a monthly re- 
fresher service, is available at a separate 
monthly rate. 


YORK AND ff EEO eT ne Te Le err er” EROS sols cables 
ATMOSPHERE (ft 
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J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 272, Iilinois 
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tainers, or other merchandising appli- 
ances or machines. 

¢ Always Details—W oodruff's policy of 
a single product has kept Coca-Cola 
on the right track and ramrodded it 
into leadership in the soft-drink field 

a position that Woodruff and all 
Coca-Cola men feel keenly. ‘Their ap- 
preciation of the No. | spot in the busi- 
ness is almost a religion. 

You can see Woodruff’s influence in 
company advertising, for example. He 
set the policy that Coke advertising 
must never be competitive, offensive, 
trickv, or brash. 
¢ New Blood—The picking of Robin- 
son, an outsider, has more logic in it 
than appears at first sight. 

To begin with, there is a close per- 
sonal tie between Woodruff and Robin- 
son that goes back some years, before 
Robinson joined the Hannagan con- 
cern. Like Hannagan before him, Rob- 





inson spent considerable time in Atlanta 
servicing the Coke account. (While 
there he also gained nationwide renown 
as a golfing partner of Pres. Eisen- 
hower.) 

Furthermore, Robinson is essentially 
a sales and marketing analyst. He was 
on the advertising and merchandising 
side of New York newspapcrs before 
going with the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
in 1936, where he was advertising man- 
ager for many years, then publisher. 
Insiders say that Woodruff felt it was 
time for a marketing man to head the 
company—since he himself held the job, 
Woodruff felt the company needed a 
top-notch salesman, and Robinson fitted 
the bill. 

Nicholson, the new board chairman, 
was president of the company for two 
and a half years. 

His first executive job with Coca- 
Cola was as vice-president and treasurer, 





from which he moved up to president, 
¢ Strong Points—The new team takes 
over a thriving company, regardless of 
its current market problems. 

Right now, there are about |,100 
domestic bottlers of Coke and about 
500 foreign bottlers. All but about 5% 
of the domestic bottlers are indepen- 
dent businessmen, operating under a 
perpetual contract with the ‘“‘parent 
bottlers.” 

Today, Coca-Cola is manufactured 
and sold virtually throughout the world, 
In 1953, the company reported record 
net sales to the Securities-& Exchange 
Commission of $251.2-million. (This 
represents the sales of its subsidiary bot- 
tling companies as well as sales of syrup 
to independent bottlers and distribu- 
tors.) Net income was $28.2-million, 
down from the record peak of $37 
million in 1949, which reflects the cost 
squeeze on the soft-drink industry 


Putting New Entries in the Field 


@ Of the scores of products that have hit the market 
since the war, only a small percentage have made the grade. 


@ But longer leisure hours and better-lined purses 
are creating a demand for wares that hardly existed 10 


years ago. 


@ That's why industry is staking its biggest research 
budget in history to find out what gadget-hungry America 


wants. 


Since the war, industrv has spent un- 
told billions to persuade the consumer 
that there is indeed something new and 
that he should buy it. As a result, the 
words new products today have a magic 
they have never had before. 

Last weck this urge for the new crvs- 
tallized in a seminar in New York City, 
conducted by advertising agency Hilton 
& Riggio, Inc. Here 250 executives of 
companies as various as Quaker Oats 
Co. and Radio Corp. of America paid 
their own way to hear questions like 
these discussed: How do vou design a 
new product? Should vou buv into a 
new line, or develop it vourself? How 
does an industrial producer move into 
consumer lines? What makes the con- 
sumer go for some ideas and turn down 
others? How can the retailer cope with 
all the new “miracles’’? 

Even government is in on the game. 
Keynote speaker last week was Wendell 
B. Barnes, Small Business Adminis- 
trator. He told about his agency's 
Products Assistance Program. This 
project, in the making for about a vear, 
vas officially announced onlv last week. 
Ihe program aims to provide a clearing- 


50 


house for small concerns for informa- 
tion on product development and mar- 
keting. 

¢ Definition—l'rom the discussion last 
week, it was plain that new products 
mean different things to different peo- 
ple. In a few cases, they mean the 
obvious: products that have never been 
sold before. 

More often when people talk about 
new products they mean simply a bet- 
ter or cheaper version of something al- 
ready on the market. Sometimes a new 
material makes an old product new—as 
happened in nylon hose. Sometimes a 
new product is merely one that a_par- 
ticular company has never made be- 
fore. Thus, for Cluctt, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., bovs’ shirts constituted a new 
product. Occasionally it is the market 
that is new. An instance of this is 
Revnolds Metals Co.’s adaptation of 
its aluminum for a consumer package 
(BW—Oct.317°53,p54). 

Whatever kind of new product vou 
are talking about, the problems are for- 
midable. An amazingly small number 
make the grade. 


¢ Stumbling Blocks—Hilton & Riecio 





underscored this fact in its first seminar 
a vear ago. This agency, which special- 
izes in putting over new product pro- 
grams, made a survey of about 200 of 
the largest companies marketing con- 
sumer packaged goods. These concerns 
reported that out of all their postwar 


efforts, only 19% of their new prod- 
ucts had succeeded. 

One of the main reasons for failure, 
the agency found, is too great haste- 
to beat a competitor or to steal his 
thunder if he made it first (color TV 
might be a case in point here). This 
haste sometimes means poor design. 

Faulty pricing can be an important 
stumbling block. One manufacturer 


test-marketed a new product some vears 
ago. It was a crashing at S| 
per unit. On the strength of this, the 
company upped the price to $1.50. The 
product flopped. 

The plain orneriness of the consumer 
sometimes blocks a good idea. At the 
seminar, Dr. Ernest Dichter. consulting 
marketing psvchologist, cited the house- 
wife’s carlv hostility to cake mixes; she 
considered them an affront to her own 
culinary skills, he said. 
¢ Percentage—The great bulk of in- 
dustry brings out a new product too in- 
frequently to evolve a true science of 
new product development. Hilton & 
Riggio queried over 1,000 concerns 
to find out how often they introduced 
new products. Here are the answers: 

18.5% once everv 10 

23.9% once everv 5 to 10 vears. 

36.1% once everv 3 to 5 vears. 

14.2% once everv | to 3 veuts. 

7.4% at least once everv vear. 
¢ Stakes—The skimpiness of informa- 
tion on the whole new product field 
partly explains the interest in such pro- 


success 


vears 
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grams as Hilton & Riggio’s. But it only 
nt. partly explains why industry _ has ay 
kes plunked an estimated $9.5-billion in re- 


of search in the past eight years—twice as ;, 
much as it spent in all its previous his- Yj 
00 B tory. be: ZI 
————— 























































mut first, we are a nation of gadgeteers, 


% lacking in hide-bound tradition. Sec- 
en- ond, the shift to the suburbs, longer 
a ieisure hours, and other changes in our 

nt pattern of living make consumers aware 
of needs they often hardly felt before 

ed the war. Best of all, the mass market 





ld. (jas a well-lined purse to supply these 
td | new wants—and after the long product- 


Be drought of the wartime years it is in 
his the mood to spend. 
ot- Yet the economic pressure today 
uP would push manufacturers and mer- 
yu chandisers into new product selling re- 
5 gardless of the consumer's frame of 
mind. With our present huge produc- 
° tive capacity, there is bound to be what 


Victor Lebow, marketing consultant, 
calls a “pressure toward consumption.” 
Persuading the consumer that there is 
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something new under the sun is one 

way to keep him consuming. 2 ’ 
) js a mg dell Bames has Management decisions regarding the purchase 
L pointed out that this comes down to — of new equipment are, and rightly so, reflecting 
7 the now familiar catch phrase, “con- an awareness of the fact that there are many 
of trolled obsolescence. The Paris de é Spindle —9 sizes, He 6° areas of operation—other than actual machine 
os signers have practiced this for years. 8 Spindle —6 sizes; 9 t0 4 : : nae 
w Today even farm machinery makers design—which affect machining costs. 
a such as International Harvester Co. Machine performance. for instance. is bein 
ri have caught the fever (BW—Dec.18'54, in ea ae . 
d- p12.) studied more closely in line with the job to be done. 
‘ Barnes told of a particularly effective The buyer is becoming increasingly more conscious 
ts form . So gee eee or Foor vel rag ~ pa of the need for sales, service and engineering help— 
-. — occurred back during prohibition. 6 Spindle — 4 sizes, 5Y4 to 12" : : P 
~ New Orleans boat builder sold a speedy 8 Spindle — 2 sizes, 6 and 8° when ae needs it. ee is taking a closer look at the 
ie river craft to revenue agents to catch machine he is considering, in relation to the 

bootleggers. Then he sold a speedier advantages of “‘operator familiarity’””—will there 
it g craft to the bootleggers. This created be plenty of experienced help available. 
a a far from vicious circle for the build- 
m er’s benefit. ; Analyzing his problem and evaluating these 
1 *Fast Way Up—Sometimes—if you (Bor-Type— Puy Automotd important considerations, he usually finds more 
¥ have a big enough advertising budget—it saaelmscandatataa atte Cilia mentees itil Daa 
‘e is easier to increase sales via a new prod- of the rig \. 

uct than through added promotion of National Acme’s experience in the design and 
cr old ones. That, says a Colgate-Palm- manufacture of nearly 50,000 multiple-spindle 
. clive Co. spokesman, explains why a : d full : 
“ soap manufacturer will bring out one bar and chucking automatics and fully automatic 
. competing brand after another in nearly per «A turret lathes provides a background of experience 
ie identical lines. tenis and versatility not to be found in less compre- 
. * Independent Market—Hilton & Rig- Oy aati € machines. This combination of th 

gio notes another factor that pushes ere er . : ‘d 
. some companies into new lines: a RIGHT machine backed up by experienced and 
- “compelling desire not to be dependent responsible engineering assistance is hard to beat. 
r on war business.” A good case in point ssenieiiue nama ‘ , » 
& is Raytheon Mfg. Co., which last year Single Spindle ("Chuckmane") May we talk it over with you? 
* put on a lot of steam behind consumer iii aie 
d selling (BW—May15’54,p114). on 
. Industrial suppliers today feel a con- i ~~ 

stant urge to win better control of the f a : 

market by getting closer to consumers. i: — 

That was the main motive behind Hud- THE NA I IONAL | 

son's move into wider consumer lines. i a a 

eapechie Metals made a similar point ee ACME COMPANY 
. ast week. By selling aluminum to con- | 
1 by é Cleveland 8, Ohic 
d i it felt, it could boost industrial | 798 Bale SS * 
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American Blower Supply and Exhaust Fans help to create an ideal indoor climate in modern Terminal Building at San Fran- 
cisco International Airport. Architect: W. P. Day, San Francisco. Mechanical Contractors: Anderson & Rowe, Inc., San Francisco, 


Why San Francisco Air Terminal 


Powerful, quict-operating American Blower Supply and 
Exhaust Fans circulate filtered air through Terminal. 


Ventilating system also includes American Blower Heating and 
Ventilating Units (above), Heating and Cooling Coils, Utility Sets. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD e AMERICAN BLOWER e CHURCH SEATS & WALL 
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AN FRANCISCO’S new International 

Airport is the nation’s third 
largest, accommodating up to 16,000 
passengers a day in its modern six- 
story Terminal Building, concourse 
and food-service areas — which in- 
clude two restaurants, a cocktail 
lounge and cafeteria. 


Refreshing Atmosphere Maintained 
Yet, even when traffic is heaviest, 
the indoor climate in the airport 
terminal is refreshing and pleasant. 
For engineers have seen to it that 
stale air is continually exhausted 
-and replaced with country-fresh 
air from outdoors. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Geo. D. Burr, San Francisco Utilities Commission Design Engineer 
for airport, tested American Blower Fans; rates them “excellent.” 


uses American Blower Fans 


New $14 million Air Terminal Building accommodates up to 16,000 passengers a 
day —in comfort, thanks to powerful American Blower air-handling equipment! 


a 





Plans called for a ventilation system 
to service the entire airport — one 
that would supply an even flow of 
filtered fresh air, and at the same 
time give efficient, quiet perform- 
ance with low upkeep. American 
Blower equipment was chosen for 
this important job on the basis of 
quality and performance. 


Fifty powerful American Blower 
Fans are used in the system, with 
about 1000 air outlets. Thirty-four 
fans service the Terminal Building 
with its main waiting room and 
offices —a total of 317,000 sq. ft. — 
and together have a capacity of 


Clyde E. Bentley, consulting engineer says ‘ 








‘American Blower Fans 
are dependable; meet conditions required for top performance.” 


265,000 cfm. Seven American 
Blower Fans are used to ventilate 
the concourse, which has a floor 
area of 150,000 sq. ft. Nine others 
are used to circulate fresh air in 
the food-service areas. 

Call on American Blower 
American Blower Fans are used ex- 
tensively in business and industry 
for ventilating, air conditioning, 
drying, heating, fume removal and 
processing systems. If you'd like 
the complete story on American 
Blower air-handling equipment, 
give your nearest American Blower 
Office a call, today. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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Pencils Turn Ballpoint 


Parker and Scripto lead rush to liquid pencils . . . Old 
Crow wins straight championship . . . Colgate loses round 
in squirt shave case . . . Pocket Books takes ads . . . Auto 
dealers get more aid . . . Trading stamps hit trouble. 


Now it’s ballpoint pencils. 

Parker Pen Co. broke the news te- 
cently via ads in consumer magazines, 
announcing that it is coming out with 
a Liquid Lead pencil. No sooner had 
the Parker ads appeared than Scripto, 
Inc., hit the New York market last 
week with its version of a_ ballpoint 
pencil, Fluidlead. 

What the Parker ads had done was 
to break open a close-to-the-vest game 
of marketing strategy that the major 
pen and pencil manufacturers have been 
playing for many months. 

Actually, the ballpoint pencil—which 
works on the same principle as a ball- 
point pen except that it contains a 
fluid that makes a pencil-like mark 
on the paper and can be erased—has 
been kicking around in the laboratory 
for some time. Several manufacturers 
have similar models ready—or nearly 
ready—to market. 

But until Parker jumped the gun no 
one wanted to be the first to come out 
with the new pencil. Everyone was 
afraid the novelty of the ballpoint 
pencil would steal sales of ballpoint 
pens and regular mechanical pencils. 

Parker based its decision to break 
the news publicly in an effort to estab- 
lish itself in the new market early. 
Parker sources privately admit the com- 
pany got left at the gate in the market- 
ing race over the ballpoint pens that 
have flooded the market over the past 
couple of vears. Parker didn’t come 
out with a ballpoint pen until last 
year. 

Scripto, which has been playing the 
waiting game along with other manu- 
facturers, thinks its product has some 
advantages over Parker's and others. 
Instead of using a graphite suspension, 
Scripto’s Fluidlead claims a secret for- 
mula that the company says won’t de- 
teriorate or separate in storage as gra- 
phite suspensions tend to do. This 
formula was worked out for Scripto 
by the Hungarian scientist Frank 
Seech, who is credited with developing 
the non-smear ballpoint ink for Pa- 
permate’s “banker-approved” ballpoint 
pens. Scripto says it is already shipping 
Fluidlead pencils at a rate of 30,000 a 
day. 

Scripto, the first to bring the new 
pencils out, and Parker, whose ballpoint 
will hit the market about mid-April, 
undoubtedly will have lots of compe- 
tition soon. The new pencils will sell 
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competitively with regular mechanical 
pencils—Scripto’s is priced at 49¢ and 
up, Parker’s will start at 30¢. 


Old Crow is the top selling un- 
bonded straight bourbon on the market. 
Two distillers—National Distillers Corp. 
for Old Crow and Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corp. for Early Times—claimed 
the title. Last fall the Internal Revenue 
Service’s Alcohol & Tobacco Tax Div. 
handed the award to Early Times (BW 
—Sep.25’54,p122). Asked to rule again, 
A&TTD found last week that Old 
Crow is now in first place. 


A Baltimore judge’s decision last 
week may throw the whole aerosol 
shave cream business into a battle royal 
over patent rights. 

Federal Judge William C. Coleman 
issued a preliminary oral ruling that 
held that Colgate-Palmolive Co., its 
distributors and retail outlets, had 
wrongfully used trade secrets belonging 
to Carter Products, Inc., in making its 
Rapid Shave aerosol product. Car- 
ter’s Rise, the first squirt-shave on the 
market, was developed by a research 
laboratory in New York several vears 
ago. At the recent colorful eight-week 
trial of Carter’s patent infringement 
suit against Colgate it was brought out 
that the same chemist who worked on 
Rise left the New York research outfit 
to go with Colgate, which then de- 
veloped its own squirt-shave. The 
chemist, Norman Fine, had signed a 
contract to keep the Rise process secret. 

Coleman held that Colgate had used 
Carter’s secret formula, developed by 
Fine. But the real significance of the 
Carter-Colgate court fight hasn’t yet 
been resolved. Until Coleman issues his 
written opinion, Carter’s claim that it 
still holds a basic patent on the entire 
aerosol shave process idea—used by the 
eight aerosol shaves now on the market 
—hasn’t been answered. Coleman spoke 
of “trade secrets,” but did not use the 
phrase “patent infringement” in his 
oral opinion. 


Ad space is now being offered by 
Pocket Books, Inc. The first of the 


paper-backed book publishers to open 
its pages to ads, Pocket Books wij 
offer its second and third covers, also 
color inserts for coupon advertisers, 
First Pocket Book advertisers are Time 
Inc., Music Treasures of the World 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., and Round-the-World Shopper 
Club. Pocket Books have been carry. 
ing book-club advertising as a test, say 
they haven’t received a reader com 
plaint. 


A New York furniture chain—Sachs 
Quality Stores—hired Madison Square 
Garden for a giant sale last week (pic- 
ture, above). Sachs took its cue froma 
local carpet company that did the same 
thing two years ago to clear inventon 


(BW—May30’53,p26) But Sachs wa 
more interested in publicity than in 
clearing stocks; in facts, much of the 
merchandise featured included new 
styles and models shipped direct from 
the manufacturer. The sale also fer 
tured bargain values, but price as such 
wasn’t stressed. 


Prepackaged produce—fresh vege 
tables and fruits packed in moisture 
proof protective coatings of cellophane 
or plastic—now accounts for about 30% 
of the produce market. This is the est? 
mate Agriculture Dept. packaging & 
pert Donald Stokes gave United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Assn. convention i 
New York last week. 


Two more auto manufacturers have 
liberalized their franchise agreements 
with their dealers—one to put deales 
in a better frame of mind, the other 
to put more money in the dealers 


pockets. 
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Ford Motor Co., making the first 
major changes in its franchise agree- 
aents since 1939, has written in an 
“heir” clause along the lines of that 
adopted by General Motors (BW-—Jul. 
17°54,p43). Under Ford’s plan, a dealer, 
while alive, has to nominate his suc- 
cessor, who must be active in the man- 
agement of the dealership. If the dealer 
dies or resigns, the heir will get a one- 
year trial franchise. 

‘ American Motors Corp. has written 
in a profit-sharing plan for its Nash 
and Hudson dealers. The company 
puts moncy into a fund as the dealers 
order cars. At the end of the model 
year the pot is split and each dealer 
shares in proportion to his coniribution 
to the total sales of his division (either 
Nash or Hudson). All dealers share 
{unds accruing from Rambler sales. 


Opponents of trading stamps are try- 
ing out a new legal weapon against the 
little coupons. 

The state of New Jersey recently 
filed suit against Sperry & Hutchinson, 
Inc. (biggest stamp company in the 
business), under the state’s escheat laws 
-which provide that unclaimed prop- 
erty can be taken over by the state after 
certain periods of time. 

The New Jersey attorney general 
based his escheat action on the grounds 
that many people do not redeem the 
trading stamps given them by retail- 
ers—in other words, they don’t send 
the stamps in to get their merchandise 
premiums. 

Since the stamp companies sell the 
stamps to the retailers in the first 
place, the Jersey suit contends, if 
a stamp is not redeemed for merchan- 
dise its cash value represents unclaimed 
property. If stamp companies had to 
give up these profits, some companies 
might be put out of business. 

Sperry & Hutchinson’s president, 
George Schirer, quickly issued a state- 
ment hinting darkly that the Jersey 
suit was not all the attorney general’s 
idea. In an obvious reference to Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., which has been waging 
a series of court battles against the use 
of trading stamps by other retailers, 
Schirer said that whether or not the 
escheat laws apply to trading stamps 
the Jersey suit “would, if successful, in 
effect be in the interests of large-scale 
operators who don’t like the competi- 
tion of the small retailer who gives his 
customers stamps as a discount for 
cash.” 

Safeway, which maintains it had 
nothing to do with the Jersey suit, shot 
back a hot retort by its president, 
Lingan Warren: “Hog wash.” Warren 
charged that the anti-trading-stamp 
fight is being carried by associations of 

little merchants. ; 
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"What happened to our lights, Daddy?" 


“That’s an easy one to answer, son. I had the same idea the first 
time it happened to me. Our headlights are the same. It’s the road 
that makes it seem as if we have much less light. 


“It works this way. We were driving on light-colored concrete. 
We could see a long way because the concrete helped our headlamps 
by reflecting the light. This dark-colored road absorbs most of the 
light—makes it more difficult to see what’s ahead. 


“Tlluminating engineers—the experts on this subject—have meas- 
ured this reflection with scientific instruments and found that 
concrete reflects about four times more light than dark pavements. 
That’s why it’s safer to drive on concrete at night—when most 
accidents occur. You see people, animals, curves and obstacles 
sooner. This gives you more time to slow down or stop in emergen- 
cies. Remember, son, if you can’t see you aren't safe! 


“Concrete roads are safer, too, because your tires grip and hold to 
its gritty, skid-resistant surface better, especially in the rain. I like 
to drive on concrete roads because it’s much safer—not only for 
me, but also for our family, for our car and for the other fellow.” 








33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 





Because concrete is light-colored your headlights Light from the same headlights is absorbed by a 
illuminate the road the maximum distance ahead. dark pavement surface. To be safe, you must see! 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION \ ees ate eee 


scientific research and engineering field work 
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ceremonies at Window Rock, Ariz., to publi- 
cize need for dam and water. 


R funds from oil royalties and uranium explora- 
imag tion to campaign for basin development. 
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WAR DANCE called Enemy Way was first since treaty with U.S. Enemies are ‘‘mis- 
information and selfish motives” of those opposed to dam plan. 


s| Wampum Back Colorado Plan 


first uncovered in 1950. The President’s 
budget message last month, urging 
Congress to authorize the start of part 
of the project, simply roiled the waters 
again. 

The fight over the big dams of the 
Colorado plan is not the usual one, in 
that there is no public-private power 
issue involved here. What is involved, 
though, is a red-hot controversy that 
centers around two contentions: 

* That one phase of the project— 
the construction of Echo Park Dam— 
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would destroy a national monument and 
set precedent for the “invasion” of 
other national parks and monuments. 
¢ That the over-all plan would de- 
prive some of the Colorado’s lower 
basin states, notably California, of part 
of their water supply and is likely to 
impair the quality of the water. 
¢ Counterattack—This week, as the de- 
bate sharpened, backers of the project 
laid plans to counter these arguments. 
In four states along the river, a citizens’ 
organization called the Upper Colorado 


River Grass Roots, Inc., will sponsor 
a Colorado River Week starting Feb. 
13. Residents will be asked to contrib- 
ute ($1 and up) to an information cam- 
paign and to write their friends to sup 
port the project. 

Whatever its outcome, there seemed 
little doubt that there would be many 
more of these moves and countermoves 
before the fate of the plan is finally 
decided. 

If the Colorado is one of the most 
debated-about rivers in the U.S. today, 
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it is also one of the most inaccessible. 
Rising in Colorado, it flows into Utah, 
where it picks up the Green River and 
the San Juan, then cuts a twisting path 
through the Grand Canyon, through 
parts of Arizona, Nevada, and southern 
California, finally emptving into the 
Gulf of California. Much of its course 
is through high, rocky desert land 
scarred by deep gorges and canyons; in 
parts, the land around it is uninhabited, 
and some of it has never been surveyed. 
¢ The Plan—What the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has proposed for the Colorado 
is a series of storage dams and of smaller 
dams, or participation projects, along 
the mainstream and its _ tributaries 
(map). In country where the earth is 
brown-dry, and where every drop of 
precipitation is precious, it would bottle 
up the river’s flow to bring water onto 
the land for irrigation and for use bv 
towns and cities. The cost of this over- 
all development plan, which includes 
10 big dams and possibly as many as 
50 smaller projects, is estimated at $2- 
billion to $3-billion. 
¢ Prelude—This is what led up to it: 
In 1922, Herbert Hoover, then Com- 
merce Secretary, brought together the 
four states of the Upper Basin—Wyom- 
ng, Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico— 
58 


Upper Colorado River Plan 


Ten Big Dams to Put Its Water to Work 


Echo Park Dam 






Fight over plan centers here 
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and the three of the Lower Basin—Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and California—in a 
compact that divided the first 15-million 
acre-feet of water in the river between 
the two areas. At this point, there al- 
ready was thought of some plan for 
comprehensive Upper Basin devclop- 
ment. 

The compact, a necessary prelimin- 
ary, settled at least two issues: the fear 
of the Lower Basin states that their 
economy might be left high and dry, 
depending as it does on water originat- 
ing outside the area; and the clamor 
by the Upper Basin states for some 
guarantee that when they got ready to 
develop their water, it would be avail- 
able to them—not tied up in Lower 
Basin projects. 

But the pact didn’t settle a second 
vital preliminary—how the individual 
states would divide up the weter in 
each basin. Not until 1948, did the 
Upper Basin states agree on that (mean- 
while the states of the Lower Basin had 
sprinted ahead with their developments: 
Hoover, Davis, and Parker Dams, and 
the All American Canal). At this point, 
and only then, did a comprehensive 
basin project become feasible for the 
Upper Colorado. 


The basic plan for this project 
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emerged in 1950 in a report by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. With one or 
two changes, it remains the bureau's 
plan today. So far, however, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has bought only 
part of it, and has asked Congress to 
authorize only the two biggest dams 
and 1] participating projects. But Con- 
gress—at least its Mountain West dele- 
gation—has more ambitious ideas. 

e Two Bills—There are at least two 
bills in the hopper now that would 
start off the development with six big 
dams out of the 10 originally proposed 
by the bureau. 

One of these, sponsored by the entire 
Senate delegation of the Upper Basin, 
is identical with a bill that came out 
of committee last year, but failed to 
reach a floor vote. It calls for both the 
dams the Administration wants—Glen 
Canyon, the largest of the 10, on the 
Colorado River in Arizona, and Echo 
Park Dam at the confluence of the 
Yampa and Green Rivers in Colorado- 
plus Cross Mountain Dam on tht 
Yampa River in Colorado; Curecanti on 
the Gunnison River in Coloradu; Ne 
vajo Dam on the San Juan River in New 
Mexico; Flaming Gorge Dam on the 
Green River in Utah; and participating 
projects. 
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“ for the first time, the 
states would be able to 
make full use of their share 


“ul 


of water... 
COLORADO PLAN starts on p. 56 


The other four big dams of the bu- 

reau’s plan would be built later on as 
part of a long-range program. 
+ Support—Backers of the project con- 
tend that, with these six dams, immense 
progress could be made toward evening 
out the Colorado’s flow from year to 
year. Water from the wet years could 
be carried over to provide for the dry 
ones. And, for the first time, the states 
of the Upper Basin would be able to 
make full use of their share of the 
river's water—for irrigation, for domestic 
and industrial use, and for hydroelectric 
power. 

Although there has been some argu- 

ment over whether the project is finan- 
cially sound—it will take from 44 to 50 
years to pay for itself, mainly out of 
power sales—this has never been the 
core of the fight. The clash—and it has 
been a noisy one—has been over the 
placement of Echo Park Dam and the 
real, or imagined, threats of what the 
project will do to Lower Basin water. 
* Precedent-Setting—The site of Echo 
Park Dam is in Dinosaur National 
Monument in western Colorado. From 
the start, the choice has been attacked 
by conservationists—on grounds that 
the dam will ruin the monument and, 
worse, will set a precedent for other 
invasions of national parks and monu- 
ments. 

Charles H. Callison, conservation di- 
rector of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, says his group opposes the dam 
because of “the firm conviction that 
big dams, reservoirs, or other engineer- 
ing projects which mar the natural 
landscape should never be constructed 
within a national park or monument.” 

“In view of known plans and pro- 
posals for reservoir projects and various 
commercial or exploitative activities in 
other national parks,” Callison says, 
“we contend the authorization of Echo 
Park Dam would set a dangerous prece- 
dent. Also we believe the unique nat- 
ural features of Dinosaur National 
Monument are worth saving in their 
own right. We do not oppose the en- 
tire project. We recognize the need 
for additional water storage on the Colo- 
iado River and its tributaries. We rec- 
ommend and urge that Echo Park be 
deleted from the initial phase of the 
project. In the meantime, alternate 
teservoir sites can be studied more 
fully.” 

Callison’s stand—that Echo Park ei- 
ther ought to be dropped or moved 
someplace else—is the position taken 
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10-KEY OR FULL KEY 


Now Clary offers you both Adding Machine Keyboards! 


Take your choice —they’re both handsome, both quiet, with the lightest touch 
imaginable. They add, subtract and multiply as fast as fingers can fly—Clary neve r 
holds a girl back. All controls are power driven...and she enjoys the miracle of 


easy division without using tedious reciprocal tables. Everything she’s ever wished 
for is on the Clary! Clary factory branch offices and dealers are listed in phone book 
yellow pages Coast to Coast. Call for a Clary demonstration in your office today! 


Clary Multiplier Corporation, Sas Gabriel, Calif. 
CREATOR OF MODERN COMPUTING MACHINES AND CASH REGISTERS FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
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The wetter you get, the more you need the 
special fibers in Fort Howard Paper Towels 
for superior drying ability. Fort Howard’s 
Controlled Wet Strength process produces 
towels that stay strong and firm when wet, 
without losing softness or absorbency. 


! In addition to economy. in use, only Fort 
Howard offers 18 towel grades and folds — 
to assure low-cost user satisfaction whatever 
your washroom requirements. Call your Fort 
Howard distributor . . . he’ll recommend the 
towel that fits your needs exactly! 





For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality 


Towels, Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins ob opt 
FORT HOWARD 7) 
PAPER COMPANY, } js ie 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN . 
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| FORT HOWARD \ 
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“|. . Opponents contend 
that Echo Park is actually 
a power project disguised as 
reclamation . . .” 
COLORADO PLAN starts on p. 56 





















































by many conservationist groups; by or. 
ganizations such as the Sierra Club, 
which wants the rapids in the river pre. 
served; and by spokesmen like Mgj, § 
Gen. U.S. Grant, III, a retired Army § 
engineer. Their protests, which started 
shortly after the release of the Reclama. 
tion report in 1950, prompted Oscar 
Chapman, then Secretary of the Inter 
ior, to ask the bureau to try to find an 
alternate site. The bureau did trv, but 
said it wasn’t able to find one. 

e “Misunderstanding”—The backers of 
the plan for Echo Park—among them, 
the Upper Colorado River Commission, 
an organization set up by the Compact 
of 1948 to administer basin water af. 
fairs—feel that much of the controversy 
over the site has been due to misunder. 
standing. They say the invasion argu. 
ment is weak, since reclamation with. 
drawal was provided for—though not 

at Echo Park—when the Dinosaur 4 
Monument was enlarged from 80 acres 4 
to its present 209,744 acres. (Oppon- ' 
ents contend that Echo Park is actually 
a power project disguised as_reclama- 
tion.) As for dinosaur bones in the 
park, the backers say most of them 
have been removed, and, anyway, the 
quarry is 20 mi. downstream from the 
damsite. 














Calvin K. Snyder, manager of the or 
Denver Chamber of Commerce and § ti 
chairman of the Upper Colorado Gras % a 
Roots, Inc., says “we’ve got hundreds § can 
of miles of scenery and white-water 
rapids similar to Echo Park’s.” Snyder, But, 
whose Grass Roots organization was he 


set up last December to publicize the 
benefits of the project and to combat 
“misinformation” and opposition, says Fe 
“we're willing to alter a few miles of 


the scenery—actually improve it—to get Stee 
water we must have.” The member engi 
of Snvder’s organization—farmers, stock- 
men, businessmen, and other citizens- exac 
call themselves Aqualantes, water vigi- 

take 


lantes. 

e Chief Opponent—The argument over 
what the project will do to Lower Basin 
water so far has been mainly one of 
California vs. the project’s backers. The 
state has called for “more comprehen- 
sive studies as to what the project will 
do to quality of water, water supply, 
and operation in the Lower Basin, be- 
fore the plan is authorized.” Raymond 
Mathew, chief engineer of the Coiorado 
River Board of California, says he fears D 
water reaching the Lower Basin wil § Ivis 
have a greater salt content than now. 
California also says there are questions 
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the | © Plenty! Because steel is one of the most ver- results in specially engineered, rigidly controlled 
te satile of all materials, it can play tricks on you... steels that do a better job in all kinds of products 
reds can be mighty temperamental, even obstinate. from umbrella ribs and pen points to camera 
ater 
der, But, properly controlled, it works for you precisely springs and piston rings. 

Was . 

! ‘ , 

the the way you want it to! Perhaps defense production brings you new 
abat , ; , , ' sacs ; 

savy For generations, National-Standard’s Athenia problems in the application or behavior of steel. 
a Steel Division has specialized in the behavior National-Standard and Athenia offer you the kind 
. engineering of high carbon steel for the most of engineering and development service that has 
ock- 

ns- exacting services. Here, they’ve learned how to speeded production and cut costs for many and 
vigt- ‘as 

. take the fullest advantage of steel’s versatility. It many a manufacturer. 
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be- — 
= ATEEIAA STEEL. .Ciiipen, IN. J.20cccvssccesessss Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 

r NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich........... Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

a DIVISI ¥ REYNOLDS WIRE. . Dixon, [llinois........00ccceeeeececeeeeeenencseees Industrial Wire Cloth 

i ONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. Jo.cc.ccecceeeeeeeees Metal Decorating Equipment 

al WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 
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CUTTING PRINTING HEADACHES 


Perhaps your organization runs an 
offset press or two. If so, we think you'll 
be interested in “Photolith,” our litho 
film that so many people tell us suits 
them to a T. 

Some of our customers say they like 
“Photolith” because of its ease of han- 
dling. Others report that its latitude and 
uniformity help them turn out better 
work with less make-overs. Still others 
say it dries quickly and saves time. We 
think it probably does all these things, 
because that’s the way we try to make it. 

If you’ve got offset headaches, we 
think we can help you. In any event, 
our Technical Representative will be 
glad to try. Ask to see him by mailing 
the coupon below. 
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SAFE SEAMS 


One of our customers uses x-ray to 
check the welded seams of the tank 
cars he makes. Sometimes this firm 
exposes several hundred sheets of 
x-ray film in a single 8-hour shift. 








Du Pont 
DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC : a 
[] Please 
PRODUCTS ie 
Firm 
Title 
REG. u. 5 par orf Street 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY City 











2496 Nemours Building 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


That’s a busy day — but it would be 
even busier if they weren’t also using 
an accessory known as the Du Pont 
245 Industrial X-ray Intensifying 
Screen. 

Intensifying screens greatly increase 
the effect of x-rays on film. Without 
them, exposures would be many times 
longer, payrolls considerably higher 
and replacement of x-ray tubes a good 
deal more frequent. Since none of these 
items appear on the profit side of the 
ledger, it’s good to be rid of ¢hem if you 
can. Ask for more information on the 
coupon below. 





THE BETTER TO PLEASE YOU 


Supplying industry with time- and la- 
bor-saving materials is an old Du Pont 
custom. And the Photo Products De- 
partment carries its share of that tradi- 
tion, too. At our Parlin Research Center, 
Du Pont chemists are at work now on 
many exciting new products. 

In the past year or so, we’ve marketed 
some of the results of their forward 
thinking — Rotofilm, which helps gra- 
vure men make printing cylinders much 
faster than the materials used until 
now: Screen Process Film, a new photo- 
graphic way to make stencils faster and 
more accurately than old hand methods. 
And less than a snapshot’s distance 
from these laboratories, we’re building 
a giant new plant to make “Cronar” 
polyester photographic film base. It’s a 
crystal-clear plastic film that will set 
new standards for dimensional stability 
and ruggedness. 


send me more information on 
have your Technical Representative call 
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*. . « Upper Basin states 
contend these fears are 
groundless, and that Calj. 


fornia is stalling . . .” 
COLORADO PLAN starts on p, 5% 






about interpretation of the Compact 
of 1922 that must be resolved befor 
the project gets the green light 

Up to now, the Lower Basin states 
have been getting more than their 
compact share of the river water; Upper 
Basin states have been able to use onk 
about 2.5-million acre-feet a veg 
Northcutt Ely, special counsel for the 
California board, savs the state is wor 
ried lest the compact, which calls for 
delivery to the Lower Basin of 75-mil 
lion acre-feet in a 10-vear period, might 
be interpreted to allow the Upper Basin 
states to withhold considerable water 
in dry years, then make up for it in the 
wet ones. (Upper Basin states contend 
these fears are groundless, and_ that 
California is stalling until it can put 
the water to use.) 

California has been involved in q 
Supreme Court suit with Arizona over 
Colorado River water. It has now 
named the Upper Basin states as inter 
ested parties to the suit, and has asked 
that the project be delayed until the 
case is settled. California’s Congres 
sional delegation has opposed the Upper 
Basin plan, but reports now indicate 
that a split may be developing within 
its ranks. 
¢ Fair Chance—The feeling in Wash 
ington right now is that Congress wil 
O.K. some authorizing legislation for 
the project this session. Just how much 
it will go ahead on, though, is a ques 
tion. 

This is what 
in bills so far: 

In the Senate, the bill sponsored by 
the Upper Basin delegation calls for six 
storage dams as the initial phase of the 
project. A similar bill in the House, in- 


* 





has been proposed 





troduced by Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall Ever 
(D. Colo.) for the Upper Colorado with 
River Commission, also calls for six whet! 
dams, but proposes Juniper Dam on the — yo 
Little Snake River near the Wyoming simp 
Colorado border as a_ substitute for oui 
— Mountain Dam of the bureau's halos 
ylan. a 
Aspinall, who is the ranking Dem- wait 
ocrat on the House Interior Com the n 
mittee, also has a bill of his own, which from 


calls for three dams—Glen Canyon, 
Echo Park, and Curecanti. Besides 
these, there is the Administration pro 
posal for two dams, which presumabl 
will be incorporated into a bill, too. 
At this point, the Senate has set the 
week of Feb. 28 for hearings on the 
bills; the House committee is slated to 
follow a week later. 
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How a P&H Welding Positioner can turn a neat profit 


Every time you move a weldment 
with a P&H Welding Positioner — 
whether you turn, tilt, or elevate it 
— you’re making an important work 
simplification that cuts your welding 
costs up to 50%. A P&H Positioner 
helps your weldors end\sexpensive 
waiting for the crane. If, liminates 
the nuisance of calling other workers 
from their jobs to handle slings and 


blocks... and constant repositioning 
of the piece. The push of a button 
rotates, tilts, raises, or lowers it for 
economical downhand welding all 
the way through. And downhand 
welding lets your weldors deposit 
metal up to twice as fast because they 
can use larger, “hotter” electrodes. 

P&H Positioned Welding means 
top quality work, too, quality that 


adds sales appeal to your product. 
Chances are that a P&H Welding 
Positioner could mean the difference 
in the quality of your product and 
between a fair profit and a good one 
in your fabricating shop. Get the 
complete story from your P&H rep- 
resentative or distributor or write 
to Harnischfeger Corporation, 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


TRUCK CRANES 


DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PREFABRICATED HOMES HOISTS 


SOIL STABILIZERS 


2885 


WELOING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 
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automatic 


factory 


does 


18-hour job 


1n) 


4 minutes 


A MOVING BELT starts ground cork on the 
journey that turns it into cork composi- 
tion for industrial use. Mixed with 
binder, ground cork is compressed into 
mats and cured by a new dielectric 
method that takes advantage of the polar 
nature of cork and binder molecules. 
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Electronics and automation team up to 





oduce 


better cork com positions for expandin g industrial use 


Today, in the Pittsburgh plant of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, a 7-story combination of automatic 
controls and electronic baking is turning ground cork 
into cork composition mats faster than ever before 
. and doing it better. Sheets sliced from these 
mats are far more uniform, make more dependable 
gaskets, clutch facings, and other cork products. 

Cork is one of nature’s best heat insulators. That’s 
why, using steam heat, it used to take at least 6 hours 
of baking to set the binder of a 3-inch-thick mat. 
Often the outside of the mixture was “overcooked” 
before the center was done. Now, a mat three times 
as thick is baked electronically in about 4 minutes 
. . . 270 times as fast as the 18 hours required to 
bake three 3-inch mats by the old steam method. 

Uniformity in mixing, too, is assured by automatic 
machinery that thoroughly blends ground cork with 
binder ingredients. Extremely sensitive equipment 
is needed because cork is so very light. For example, 
4 ounces is the average load metered by a continuous 
weighing belt that’s accurate within 1%. 

Cork’s light weight creates blending problems, 
too. It’s difficult to make the light particles rub 
against each other hard enough to spread the heavier 
binder. A specially designed, high-speed, continu- 
ous mixer solves the problem. It pours a large 
amount of energy into a small amount of cork—30 
horsepower into only 10 pounds of mix. Mixing 


takes place under pressure in the confined area be- 
tween a cylinder rotating within a slightly larger 
fixed cylinder. Every particle is coated with binder 
in 10 to 15 seconds. 

To turn the mix into cork composition, it must be 
compressed into a mold and baked. For high den- 
sity compositions, mix weighing 3 pounds per cubic 
foot must be compressed until it weighs 35 pounds 
per cubic foot. A hydraulic press three stories high 
does this job. On a 28” x 50” plate, it exerts pres- 
sures up to one million pounds. 

After compression, the mix goes into a dielectric 
oven. While steam-cured cork composition varied 
as much as 18% in density, electronically cured mats 
vary less than 3%—a sixfold improvement. 


To meet the changing needs of industry, Armstrong is con- 
tinually developing new, more dependable types of cork 
composition. Among the more important are facings for 
automotive and appliance 
clutches. For a discussion 
of cork as a clutch facing, 
send for the new 20-page 
illustrated manual, “Arm- 
strong Resilient Friction 
Materials.” Write on your 
letterhead to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Industrial | — 
Division, 8202 Indian Rd.,_ | ES 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 











(Aymstrong INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


.. » USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


adhesives . . . cork composition . . . cork-and-rubber . . . felt papers . . . friction materials 
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CORK AND BINDER MOLECULES are dipoles— 

at is, electrically positive at one end, 
negative at the other. When the cork mix 
is placed between two charged electrodes, 
the molecules always turn their positive 
poles toward the negative electrode. By 
alternating the electrodes from positive to 





negative at high frequency (13 mega- 
cycles), the dipolar molecules are made to 
swing violently back and forth 13 million 
times a second. Friction developed be- 
tween these moving cork and binder mole- 
cules uniformly heats the 9-inch-thick 
mat from top to bottom in only 4 minutes. 





THE CURED MAT IS SLICED into sheets vary- 
ing from Yp-inch to l-inch thick. Be- 
cause mixing is precise and dielectric heat- 
ing cures the mats evenly, these cork 
composition sheets are exceptionally uni- 
form in density, tensile strength, com- 
pression and recovery range, and in color, 
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| : Af Residual oil (1) enters the reactor and falls onto tiny “seeds” of hot 
—_ coke (2). Part of the oil turns into vapor (3), which is piped off 
_ ~~ _ for refining into gasoline and heating oil. The rest of the oil catches 


on the seeds, forming bigger lumps of coke. Finished coke (4) is 
transferred to the heater. Some 5% of it burns here (5), heating up 
the whole bed and supplying heat (6) for the reactor. Most of it 
eventually comes out (7) as unburned coke —a valuable industrial 
fuel. 








From a Refinery Turnip 


(he process pictured at left, devel- 
oped by Esso Research & Engine ering 
Co., will soon be a standard operation 
in the petroleum industry. Not onk 
will it produce various kinds of useful 
fuel; it will help cut down the gro wing 
glut of residual oil—a glut that t has bees 
plaguing many petroleum marketing 
men. 

Residual oil is a byproduct of refin- 
ing. Crude oil is converted into such 
products as gasoline ‘or automobiles 
and aircraft, raw matcrials for the 
chemical industry, and heating oils. 
Residual oil is what’s left. It is a thick, 
heavy oil; it doesn’t move easily through 
pipelines. Its markets are confined 
prettv much to the areas where it is 
produced. Furthermore, it is a rela- 
tively inefficient fuel. Its principal cus- 
tomers are big, heavy boilers such 
those of ships and steam locomotives. 

Some of these markets have been 
shrinking steadily for years. At the 
same time, the petroleum industry's 
output of more popular products has 
increased—and with them, necessarily, 
the output of residual 
¢ Cures—The industry’s general pres- 
cription for this ill has been improved 
technology. To cut residual output and 
increase the ficld of better products, 
refiners have already used such methods 
as distillation in a high vacuum, te- 
moval of crude’s asphalt content, and 
conversion from residual to coke. 

Fsso feels its fluid coking process is 
the best vet. The process turns residual 
oil into (1) finished coke and (2) petro- 
leum liquids that can be refined further 
into gasoline and heating oils 

Fluid coking, which has been under 
development for five years, is now but 
a few months awav from its commercial 
debut. Carter Oil Co., affiliate of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), has already 
built a 3,000-bbl.-a-dav unit for its re- 
finery at Billings, Mont Carter’s staff 
is making last-minute tests before of- 
ficially turning the unit on 

Fsso Standard Oil Co., anether Jer- 
sev Standard affiliate, is also working 
on fluid coking. It has two units go- 
ing up: a 10,000-bbl. one in Baltimore 
and a 20,000-bbl. one at Baton Rouge 
The three plants will cost some $7-mil- 
lion to $10-million. 

Chances are that other producers, big 
and small, will take a crack at the 
process later on. Jersey Standard has 
released the process for licensing to 
other companies. So far, however, no 
one has signed up. But the whole in- 
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NEW GALION ROLL-O-MATIC WITH 


TORQMATIC CONVERTER 


rolls 10% more surface per day 


ALION — one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
(G road rollers—now offers four new gasoline-powered 
Rott-O-MatTic tandem rollers equipped with Allison 
Torgmatic Converters. 

This efficient combination torque converter and fluid 
coupling makes Roti-O-Maric simpler to operate. It 
eliminates the master clutch. There are no gears to shift. 


Rott-O-Matic rolls smoother in either direction. With 
the governor directly on the tailshaft it has quicker pickup 
—takes guesswork out of reversing. Rolling speed is auto- 
matically maintained up hill—on the level—down hill and 
on curves, by means of the combination of the TORQMATIC 
Converter and tailshait governor. 








GENERAL 




















The maker reports the operation is so smooth that at least 
10% more surface can be rolled per day. And fuel consump- 
tion is reduced as much as 25%. 
The applications of Allison TorgmMatic Converters are 
broadening rapidly. With units in-a new range from 40 to 
150 horsepower to fit both gasoline- or Diesel-powered 
engines, more than likely you, too, can gain the many 
moneysaving benefits of this drive. The completely se/{- 
contained converters are compact, easy to install and sur- 
prisingly low in price. 
Check your equipment manufacturer or dealer or write us 
for full particulars. 

ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 

Box 894B, indianapolis 6, Indiana 


TORQMATIC DRIVES 

















If your current 
plans include: 


New Plant Expansion 
New Machinery or Equipment 
Modernization or Replacement 

Diversification of Product 


have you considered the 
advantages of leasing? 


Both national and local concerns 
throughout the country have found 
U.S.L.’s Lease Plans the new and profit- 
able way to put machinery or equipment 
into their plants. 


The Only Nationally Recognized 
Complete Leasing Service 


US. 





CORP. 


This is the Service We Offer 
United States Leasing Corporation 
will buy the machinery or 
equipment you select, from the 
manufacturer or dealer of your 
choice, at the price you have 
agreed upon...and place it in 
your plant on flexible lease 

terms based on your specific 
requirements. 


The Advantages To You 

U.S. L’s Machinery and Equipment 
Lease Plans include these 
advantages: 

Frees working capital for more 
profitable employment. 

Improved balance sheet position. 
Charging of rental payments to 
expense as a tax-deductible item. 
Modernization or replacement of 
obsolete equipment on a pay-its-way 
basis. 

Expansion of plant capacity without 
changing capital structure. 
Pinpoints equipment costs to 
Specific contracts. 


Find Out What We Can Do For You 


For full information about the 
advantages of U. S. L’s Lease Plans 
and how they may apply to your 
business—write, wire or phone: 


UNITED STATES LEASING CORPORATION 
130 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. ¢ YUkon 2-6550 
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“... fluid coking has a huge 
appetite for residual oil . . .” 


OIL starts on p. 66 


dustry—especially producers in glutted 
areas—has shown interest. Probably, 
outside firms are waiting for the proc- 
ess to go commercial before giving it 
a try. 

¢ Mounting Trouble—The problem of 
getting rid of residual oil grew really 
worrisome when the railroad industry 
began to shift from steam to diesel 
power. Many railroads, especially in the 
South and West, had burned heavy 
residual in their steam locomotives. 
When diesels came on the scene, resid- 
ual oil started to pile up—particularly 
in areas that did not have easy access 
to marine markets. 

Hence, some areas of the country 
have been glutted with residual oil. 
The problem has been intensified by 
the fact that residual oil output has in- 
creased—a result of growing demand for 
other petroleum products. Demand for 
residual has not increased proportion- 
ately. Residual sales have been growing 
at a rate of 2.5% a year, while gasoline 
and home heating oil sales have in- 
creased 8%. 

Improved processing has helped keep 

that ratio from getting too far out of 
line. But despite all its technical im- 
provements, the oil industry hasn’t been 
‘able to push its yield of residual much 
below an average of 18%. 
e Appetite—Fluid coking has a huge 
appetite for residual oil. (The name 
comes from a characteristic of the coke; 
the tiny coke granules, or “seeds,” flow 
much like a liquid.) The drawing on 
page 66 illustrates how the process 
works. 

How well does the process pay? Sup- 
pose a refinery has 10,000 bbl. of resi- 
dual oil left over after turning out a 
batch of more popular products. The 
vields from fluid coking depend on the 
characteristics of the residual fed into 
it, but here’s a representative example 
of what the refinery can get from its 
10,000 bbl.: 

¢ Some 490 tons of coke. A small 
amount of this is used to feed the re- 
action; the rest comes out as a ready- 
to-use fuel. 

e Raw materials that can be con- 
verted into 2,500 bbl. of coker gasoline 
and 5,300 bbl. of gas oil. 

¢ Gasoline and heating oil. These 
can be made by putting the coker gas 
and gas oil through a catalytic cracker. 

The finished coke can be used by the 
refinery for its own processes or sold 
to other markets. In quality, the coke is 
top-notch. It has a low sulfur and ash 
content. This makes it useful for other 
things besides burning—for instance, as 
a raw material for carbon electrodes. 





Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 
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J 


Handsomely styled Royal Secretarial 
Chairs are available in many attrac- 
tive colors to enhance your office. 
Write for free literature 


Kopel 


ROYAL METAL fg. co. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 42, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt, Ontario 


metal furniture since ‘97 





In Niagara Falls, it’s the 


SHERATON-BROCK 


Just call 


Free Teletype Reservations — 
your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 
In the U. S. A.: Albany, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brookline, Mass., Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New 
York, Pasadena, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, Rochester, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Springfield, Mass., Washington. 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton. 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 
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Choice of Homes 


Hunt for a new home 
for four engineering societies 
is narrowing down to Pitts- 
burgh or New York. 


Ever since April, 1907, four top 
U.S. engineering societies have lived 
huddled together in a building in mid- 
town Manhattan, New York City. The 
quarters are too small now, and the en- 
gincers want to move. The question is 
—where? 

The four societies are the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. ‘Their presence 
is earnestly desired by groups of busi- 
ness, civic, and educational leaders in 
several major cities—including New 
York. These groups have made all 
sorts of land and money offers to entice 
the engineers their way. 

Last week, a special committee of 
past presidents of the engineering so- 
cieties, which had set itself to study 
proposals from New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, made a recommendation that the 
engineers accept the Pittsburgh offer— 
a slice of land in Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle and $14-million toward build- 
ing costs. At the same time, the 
Pittsburgh Press reported that the engi- 
neers’ decision was likely to favor 
Pittsburgh. 

*Fight—Most of the other bidding 
cities seem to be out of the running. 
However, the New York bidders are 
not likely to give up without a stiff 
fight. They have made no promises so 
far, except to offer a site on Columbus 
Avenue and 60th Street, but the feel- 
ing is that they are ready to match 
anything offered by the Pittsburgh 
group. 

There are indications, too, that the 
engineers aren’t entirely sure they 
would want to move out of New York. 
Last November, the United Engineer- 
ing Trustees, Inc., the societies’ cor- 
porate voice, recommended staying in 
the city. Furthermore, there are reports 
that one society’s membership has au- 
thorized a move only if it’s within the 
New York metropolitan area. If the 
other three societies should move any- 
way, the four-society organization would 
have to split, thus losing its present cor- 
porate structure. 

There is no way of knowing just yet 
how soon the engineers will make their 
decision. The question has to be pon- 
dered by the societies’ directors and, 
im some cases, by the full membershyp 

of the societies. 
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JERVIS B. WEBE 


CONVEYOR ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURE, INSTALLATION and AUTOMATION 





Speed Up Production 
with WEBB Automation 


This Indiana steel mill achieved complete automation in the processing of 
hot rod steel coils all the way from laying or pouring reels to storage. 
Webb designed, manufactured and supervised the installation of this 
conveyor system that not only carries the 630 pound hot coils of steel 
faster, but automatically transfers them from one type of conveyor to 
another without a hand touching them. 


Webb conveyor systems are constantly being designed and installed to 
automatically handle materials that for years have presented handling 
problems. Bulky, heavy and even hot materials are handled easier and 
more quickly through every stage of manufacture—from raw material to 
finished product. 


On your tough materials handling problems, Webb engineers can save 
considerable labor, time and production costs. It’s being done every day 
in other plants—why not yours? Webb offers complete engineering service 
from consultation and design to installation and operation. 


Get The Facts—by writing to us on your company letterhead, we will place 
your name on our list to receive each month factual data describing time 
and cost savings in plants that have installed Webb conveyor systems. 


JERVIS B. WEBB CO. 
Specialists in Pee Ricks Conveyor Systems 
8947 ALPINE AVENUE DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Offices and Rebreseniilwes roughout the Weld 


FACTORIES: DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + HAMILTON, CANADA 
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AIR Parcel Post 


arrives days earlier! 


COMPLETE COVERAGE! Air 
Parcel Post goes anywhere 
there’s a Post Office or 
rural delivery — in most 
cases, direct to your door. 


BRINGS SATISFACTION! Cus- 
tomers like speedy delivery, 
careful priority handling — 
shippers like economical 
rates. 


PAIR PARCEL POST is as near 
as your Post Office, requires 
no complex forms. Can go 
Insured or Registered; 
C.O.D.and Special Delivery. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 


1) Parcel Post 


and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 


a 





THREE ON FLATCAR: Automatic locking devices hold three units 


on a freight ca 


Package Deal for Piggy-Back 


Last week, Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., one of the leaders 
in materials handling, stepped into the 
piggy-back field w ith an equipment 
package for truck operators and _ail- 
roads. 

As a market for equipment makers, 
piggy-backing has lately become lush. 
Three railroads kicked the idea off last 
year. Already, the number has grown 
to 30. 

Mobilvan—that’s the name of Clark’s 
shipping container—can be used on a 
highway trailer, or a railroad flatcar. 
The unit is a lightweight job of 3,000 
Ib., can carry 20,000 Ib. Mobilvan 
comes equipped with automatic lock- 


ing devices that make it fast to the bei 
of the trailer or flatcar 

Clark figures the cost of adapting 
1olling stock for Mobilvan at around 
$500 per unit. And the tab for eat 
Mobilvan unit is $1,500. 

The alterations on rolling stock won! 
limit their use te Mobilvan. You ca 
stack shipments on the converted stock 
by ordinary methods without interfer 
ence. 

Clark completes the Mobilvan . 
age with two handling vehicles: A hug. 
straddle-type carrier “loads Mobilvat 
on trailers. And a heavy-duty forks 
truck (lower picture) works with i 
trailers or flat cars. 
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35 MILLION BIUs...or more 


1% million...or less 


The Same Uniform Heating...Flexibility...Precise Control...from 








Size is no limitation to the advantages of Selas radiant heaters and Zone Control. 


Whether processing petroleum or chemicals . . . for pilot plant or volume production... 
Selas Gradiation heaters offer the following desirable features: 


@ Compact heating units with multiple coils and absolute tem- 
perature control in a single radiant chamber. 

@ Flexibility in shaping the heating curve. 

@ Complete combustion with little or no excess air. 


@ Prolonged tube life—lower maximum tube wall temperature, 
through more uniform circumferential heat distribution, 
minimizes corrosion rate. 


Selas Gradiation heating offers new possibilities in every petroleum or chemical plant 
where heat processing is a precise operation. 
Send for informative bulletin on selection of heaters for petroleum and chemical processing. 


ROCESSING 



































































a better kind of power 


for the air conditioning industry 













The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 










































































The red E.D. “power spot” on air condition- 
a ing equipment means extra dependable 

1 | power, because E. D. motors are premium-built 
i | for extra quiet operation, without sacrifice 

of starting and anti-stalling capacity. 
Investigate the superior performance of 
Electro Dynamic standard and special 

motors, gear motors and variable speed 
drives ...75 years in the making ... yours 
today at no extra cost! 





ECTRO 





1 to 250 hp. AC and 
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| 
ependable mofors N.E.M.A. standards. & 
| | PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
| NEW... ; 
| Write for 


Brochure 100 

and literature on 
new E.D. motors 
and drives. Anonmaanl 














Electro Dynamic division of 
General Dynamics Corporation 


Bayonne, New Jersey . ED. “Selectrot” Variable Speed Drives Gear-ED-motors 








72 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 
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Giant presses keep coming: Lukens Stee} 
Co., Nordberg Mfg. Co., and McDon. 
nell Aircraft Corp. have the latest. The 
McDonnell monster will be used for 
deep drawing of metal parts. It packs q 
10,000 ton punch, is said to be the 
largest of its kind. The Lukens unit, 
also a reported first in its field, will 
straighten kinks out of 2 ft. thick steel 
plate, using 5,000 tons of pressure. Ex. 
trusion of metal parts for aircraft is the 
job of the Nordberg press, one of three 
designed by Loewy-Hydropress for the 
Air Force. 

» 
Sea water to fresh: The first U.S. indus 
trial use of evaporation to produce fresh 
water from sea water will be at the 
new Morro Bav (Calif.) steam electric 
plant. Water pumped in from Moro 
Bav will be freshened, then used to coo} 
the plant’s electrical equipment 

* 
Transistors continue to gain. The tiny 
devices (BW—Feb.5’55p86) got a teal 
boost when Ford announced that the 
units will be used in all radios made for 
Ford by the Bendix Corp. Bendix now 
makes half of all the six-tube radio te 
ceivers used by Ford, and reports that 
it is turning out a set every 23 sec. 

» 
Super Sabre will fly again, according to 
North American Aviation, Inc. The 
F-100 supersonic jet fighter, grounded 
since early November because of in- 
stability in flight, is being equipped 
with a new tail assembly and a modified 
control system. North American had 
trouble with the F-100 because features 
designed to help the plane _ break 
through the sound barrier resulted in 
unpredictable flight characteristics at 
low speeds. 

* 
The first shale oil plant in Westem 
Colorado will soon be built by Union 
Oil Co. of Calif., long-time pioneer in 
the field. Union will first construct a 
pilot plant with a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons of shale. 

* 
New plants: A $9-million hydrocarbon- 
recovery plant will be built at Mav 
town, Ky., for the Kentucky West 
Virginia Gas Co. It will produce some 
10-million cu. ft. a day of ethane, pro- 
pane, butane, and natural gasoline. Out- 
put, still two years away, will go to 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co.’ 
West Virginia chemical plants. 
Du Pont is doubling the capacity o 
its electrochemicals plant at Niagara 
Falls. Chief product is Elvanol, a svt 
thetic resin used in paper, textiles, film, 
chemicals, and adhesives 
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ck Chemicals for Alaska’s new gold 

in 
at 
On the Alaskan panhandle, grizzled quantities of chlorine and caustic soda. Ketchikan, opened 25 years ago, and 
sourdoughs once scanned their pans for So today, from Tacoma through the has played a pioneer’s part in the North- 
em the bright glint of gold. beautiful Inner Passage, goes a special west’s industrial development. Across 
ion Now engineers of modern industry barge, its hold heavy with liquid caustic the border in Vancouver, Hooker is 
in scout the land in helicopters to stake soda, its deck crowded with tank cars preparing other facilities to serve this 

t a claims for industry. of Hooker chlorine and other raw ma- growing area. 

00 Already working is the new $52 mil- _terials—bound for Ketchikan. Hooker chemicals—from the salt of 
lion plant of the Ketchikan Pulp Co., From plants in Niagara Falls, the earth—are helping to extend new 
formed by American Viscose and Puget Tacoma, and Montague, Michigan, industrial frontiers into the wilderness. 

on- Sound Pulp and Timber. It will draw on Hooker supplies much of the chlorine helping in the creation of new products 

jav- 78 billion board feet of commercial and related chemicals used by Ameri- and new industries here at home. . . as 
est timber in the Tongass National Forest. can industry. they have through half a century of 
me Pulp of high quality requires large The Tacoma plant, which supplies chemical pioneering. 

T0- 

jut- 

to 

0.5 KE ” 

as 1905—Half a Century of Chemicals H00 

he From the Salt of the Earth—1955 CHEMIC \kS 

v1 HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 

Im, 21 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. = 





NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE. MICH. 








* NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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Investigate these Hot-punch phenol 
other Taylor remand 

materials for use 
in your products: 


Cold-punch pheno! 
laminates 


Melamine laminates 





Silicone laminates 
Epoxy laminates 
Combination laminott 


Polyester glass rods 



















Taylor Vulcanized Fibre is available 
in many forms. . . in the largest 
sheet size in the industry, and in 
strips and turned rods... and ina 
choice of standard colors, readily 
machined by punching, drilling or 
turning. Shown here are just a few 
of the thousands of products 
regularly produced from this material. 











2'no limit to the uses for... 












pacman every day, industrial designers dis- 
cover new uses for Taylor Vulcanized Fibre. The 
number and breadth of applications is constantly 
growing .. . even though this material has been avail- 
able for several decades. 


The secret is the exceptional versatility of Taylor 
Vulcanized Fibre. It’s versatile in performance... 
offers a unique combination of economy, strength and 
insulating properties. While it can’t match all the 
properties of specialized plastics . . . many of which 
Taylor also makes . . . it has earned itself an im- 
portant place in thousands of products. It’s hard, 
tough and strong. It stands heavy abrasion. It can 
take severe impact without deformation or cracking. 
It’s a good electrical insulator. 


The number of modifications in which this material 
is available further adds to its versatility. Taylor 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre 


Vulcanized Fibre is made in grades with custom-built 
flexibility for abrasive disc backing . . . attractive, 
tough-surfaced colored grades for luggage . . . readily- 
formed sheets for electrical machinery slot insulation 
. .. long-wearing grades for textile bobbins . . . and 
numerous others. To simplify your production, most 
of these grades come in a variety of physical forms 
. . . Sheets paper-thin to several inches thick, rolls, 
strips and rods . . . which afford maximum economy 
of usage. 


Don’t overlook the many advantages of this time- 
proved material, in your new designs or in products 
you now have in production. Taylor engineers will be 
glad to consult on your specific applications . . . and 
they’ll be glad to discuss how Taylor’s fabricating 
service can unsnarl your production scheduling prob- 
lems by supplying finished parts to your specifica- 
tions. Just write or call the Taylor office nearest you. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices Distributors 


Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston * Indianapolis §Rochester™ Houston 
Chicago* Los Angeles* San Francisco* Jacksonville 
Cleveland* Milwaukee* St. Louis New Orleans 
Dayton* New York* Tolland, Conn. Toronto 

(Hartford) 


*Teletype service available from these offices 


TAYLOR 


Laminated Plastics 
Vulcanized Fibre 

















SERIES “D” Load hfter’. CRANES 





...@ new standard in 
crane value and performance 


Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load-Lifter’ Cranes are today’s most 
advanced cranes for average industrial needs. Standardization 
and mass production techniques make them available at prices 
far lower than other cranes designed for similar use. All types 
and capacities have performance-proved features like those 
in all ‘“Shaw-Box” Cranes for the severest heavy-duty service. 


| Dependability and economy are inseparable in Series “D” 

‘Load Lifter’ Cranes. Rigid three-girder construction prevents 

| whipping and skewing. The motor and drive shaft are perma- 

nently aligned. Every bearing is a ball or roller bearing. The 

| bridge and trolley wheel axles rotate on ball bearings, equally 

loaded, on each side of each wheel. Ali gearing operates in oil 

in sealed housings. Variable-speed magnetic controllers make 

spotting easy and accurate. Low maintenance, economical 

operation and complete safety for man, load and crane are 
assured. 


Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are built in capa- 
cities from 1 to 20 tons. Three basic types and three trolley 
styles are available. Pendant-type push-button control is 
standard on floor-operated cranes. Cage-controlled types are 
| equipped with master switches. Selection is easy. Write for 
Catalog 221 and make your choice. 


Lftcr‘cnnmes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 


















NEW PRODUCTS 
Skidless Stops 


That’s the hope for 
new disk-type brake. The 
inventor says it won’t let the 
wheels lock. 


Slamming on the brakes means, to 
the average motorist, a screaming skid, 


with passengers bouncing around inside 
the car like. peas in a steel pod. 

Pretty generally, his gloomy expecta. 
tions will be fulfilled under present 
conditions. But there is some hope noy 
that things will change. A new disk. 
tvpe auto brake, now being tested, is 
said to bring a car going 60 mph. toa 


dead stop in 120 ft—with no more 
fracas than a car stopping suddenly in 
soft sand. With the conventional drum- 


type brakes, it takes upwards of 200 ft. 
to stop a car going 60 mph. 

¢ Wheel Locks—The main trouble with 
the drum-type brake is that the brake 
shoe can apply pressure so great that 
it stops the wheel suddenly and com 
pletely. ‘This doesn’t stop the car, but 
it does throw it into a skid 

The disk brake, on the other hand, 
doesn’t lock the wheel but slows it 
gradually as the car slows down, ac 
cording to Meadville Research Corp, 
which has applied for patents on the 
device. The company says that this 
slowing down of the wheels lessens the 
chances of a skid, and eliminates the 
sudden changes of speed that cause so 
many accidents. 

Car brakes today generally have two 
parts. A hollow drum rotates with the 
wheel, and a mechanism inside the 
drum expands when the brake is ap 
plied. The expansion mechanism 
pushes out against the drum and, if the 
pressure is too great, locks the wheel. 

The disk brake also is basically a two 
section job, but in it the pressure 1s 


applied from outside. The disk is the 
clement that rotates with the wheel. 
Above the disk are several pistons, each 


tipped with a special composition ma 
terial. When the brake is applied the 
pistons push down and inward against 
the disk face. 
¢ On Aircraft—A similar disk-tvpe brake 
has been used on aircraft since 1933, but 
with the addition of an electronic unit 
that imparts a fluttering action to the 
brake, and thus prevents its locking. 
The disk and piston setup for autos will 
duplicate the fluttering action without 
need for extra equipment, according to 
John Dotto, the Italian-born physicist 
who invented it. 

Sponsors of the disk brake admit that 
it would take some re-enginecring of 
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Will your brakes work. 
or will his name be mud‘? 





Only steel tubing can 
take punishment like this 


Your hydraulic brake lines take a constant beating from flying 
stones; sudden, jolting stops; bumpy roads; stop-and-go driving in 
traffic. You can depend on double-walled Bundyweld STEEL 
Tubing — it’s 15 times stronger than necessary to save your life. 





Slow as he is, this old mud turtle has a 
wonderful chance to reach his favorite 
haunts in safety. Here’s why: the manu- 
facturer of your high-speed car equipped 
it with hydraulic brake lines of Bundyweld 
Tubing. This outstanding tubing is leak- 
proof, remarkably resistant to vibration 
fatigue, and 15 times stronger than nec- 
essary to save your life. That’s why 
Bundyweld is used in 95% of today’s cars 
in an average of 20 applications each. 


Made by the world’s larg- 
est producer of small- 
diameter tubing, Bundy- 
weld Steel Tubing is the 
only tubing double-walled 
from a single metal strip, 
copper - bonded through 
360° of wall contact. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING 


‘The lifelines of your car” 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY * 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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You'll want to look over this market carefully... 














and enjoy our vacationland too. 


In the Los Angeles area enough new _ tensions overboard along our sunny 
homes have shot up since 1946 to house __ Pacific seacoast. You'll refresh yourself 
the whole population of Detroit. And _ exploring a strangely different subtropic 











| still the area grows! land—palm-lined boulevards, gardens 
No doubt you’ve meant to give this bursting with winter flowers, lush 
| $6 billion market your personal atten- _ orange groves drowsing beneath purple 
| tion soon. When you come, why not mountains. You'll enjoy the winter rac- 
| When y , why not 1 joy the w 
plan to profit from Southern California’s ing season (now on); have fun seeing 
famous vacation resources too? the sights in Hollywood. And you'll take 
You'll forget winter fast on our vast — back with you a new supply of health 
g er | : you PPty of 
| summery deserts, You'll toss business and energy. Why not come now? 
! COLOR MAP. Official Sightseeing "Ghicdeacee ae ee 
| Map of Los Angeles County, all I op pap ae a ray “¢ | 
+ . . sn” . sr yA y Cc ‘ ys re »s ali e 
Southern California, 22%” x 25”. a on ee, SS Aa Oe, Cae 
Traces routes for tours, locates 645 | Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. | 
sights visitors want most to see. Free i I 
—mail coupon. i Name. i 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. ff Street_ es 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for t City Zene | 
the citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Ingle- i aa : H 
wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other | State. t 
communities. - PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
iscenscuhdenteehampemntmipamsennammemensate 











autos to install it. But thev sav that 
their units should cost no more than 
the present conventional power brakes, 
and would have a much longer we tking 


life. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Lawn mower or floor polisher—you can 
change a }” electric drill into cither of 
these with Powerwand, a long, broom- 
like handle with two small wheels at the 
lower end for pushing it around Apt 


Products. Inc., 665 Lexington Ave. 


Brooklyn 21, N. Y., makes it, with 
two disk attachments for the drill—a 
steel grass-cutting blade, and a wood 
and bristle floor polishc The wand 
costs $4.98, attachments $1.98 cach. 
* 

A dial-tuning radio compass—that’s 
what Ravtheon’s automatic radio direc- 
tion finder amounts to. When the op- 
erator tunes in anv station in the ma- 


rine or beacon bands, a needle on the 
instrument points directly to the sta 
tion. By dialing two stations whose po- 


sition he knows, a small boat navigator 
can get an accurate “fix” on his own 
position. 

s 


Antifreeze can be revitalized. Perma- 
Save, a booster developed by American 
Resinous Chemicals Corp., of Peabody, 
Mass., is said to restore anticorrosive 
agents in permanent antifreeze to full 
strength. ‘Twelve oz. ordinarily cnough 
to do the job, cost 98¢. Distributed by 
Randall Products Mfg. Co., 2095 Broad- 
wav, New York 23. 

2 
Don’t drop that stopwatch. A stop 
watch holder from Andrew Technical 
Supply Co., 6972 North Clark St., Chi- 
cago 26, supports the watch when it 
isn’t being used, and won't interfere 
while the watch is being handled. 

° 
Amateur surveyors can check their own 
property lines with a simplified engi- 
necr’s transit made by Mikron Instru- 
ments, 1966 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, 
Calif. Mikron claims the unit is pro- 
fessionally exact, but simple enough 
so that inexperienced homeowners can 
do a good job. Cost, $205 

‘ 
Siding without nails: Tempered Presd- 
wood siding, made by Masonite, can be 
put on a house without nailing through 
the material. A newly-designed alu- 
minum strip, previously nailed to the 
sheathing, fits over the top edge of one 
piece of siding, holds the specially- 
slotted bottom of the next siding sec- 
tion. For corners, Masonite will mat- 
ket another type of strip requiring nail- 
ing at only one point. From Masonite 
Corp., 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 


ve 97 
cago 2. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Machinery and equipment 
to help people produce more, 
have more, live better 


ELECTRIC POWER machinery and equipment 
for the generation and distribution of low-cost 
electricity to homes and industries. 


PROCESSING— Machinery for processing foods, 
chemicals and ores, producing cement and ag- 
gregates for construction. 


H™ for the nation’s newest supercarrier, GENERAL MANUFACTURING — Electric motors, 
where dependability and sturdy construc- centrifugal pumps, drives, and controls for all 


tion count most, Allis-Chalmers supplied a industries. 


— a of = pumps and extensive PUBLIC WORKS — Pumps, blowers, motors, and 
eee ea electric power to provide city water supply and 


Throughout industry, in utilities, public waste disposal. 


works, and national defense, major machinery ATOMIC ENERGY — Important equipment for 
and equipment built by Allis-Chalmers is con- development and utilization of atomic power 
tributing to the prosperity, good living and ... from the Manhattan Project to the Argonne 
security of the nation. National Laboratory. 


For a clearer picture of this unique com- NATIONAL DEFENSE — Compressors for jet en- 
pany, send for a copy of “Highlights.” Allis- gines—motors and blowers for supersonic wind- 


Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. tunnel research on planes and guided missiles. 
A-4627 
































































as these 


COMPANY 
> 


Armour & Co. 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 
Deere & Co. 


Diamond T. Motor Car Co. 
W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
Iinois Terminal RR Co. 


Sunbeam Corp. 
Swift & Co. 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 


MANAGEMENT  —_—t 
Ward Ruling Scares Other Boards 








Louis E. Wolfson (left), 
fighting Sewell Avery for 
control of Montgomery 
Ward, last week won a 
court decision outlawing 
that company’s staggered 
election of directors. The 
results can... 


1. Immediately affect vote for boards in such IHinois companies 





NO. OF TERM OF 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 
=> ad 
15 3 
15 5 
15 3 
9 3 
9 3 
9 3 
9 3 
15 3 
15 3 


2. Set legal precedent for similar action against important 


companies — Budd Co., Westinghouse, G. C. Murphy, Hazel- 
: Atlas, Western Auto Supply and many others — in these states: 





Pennsylvania South Dakota Kentucky 
Nebraska North Dakota South Carolina 
Missouri Montana Arizona 

West Virginia Mississippi Idaho 


@©susiness weex 





Louis E. Wolfso1 
into Sewell Avery’s | 
when a Chicago ju 
to force election of all Montgomer 


Ward directors this ir (BW—Feb ; 
ore than that ¥ 


"55,p32). But he di 
the same time. 

As the table on this page shows, 4 
pro-Wolfson decisi: 
side the Ward theat« 

e It cast immediate doubt on # 
voting procedures f directors of 
vumber of large Illinois corporations, 

e In other state t suggested sim 


iad effects oy 


lar doubts. Among them are Missour 
Kentuckv, Pennsvlvania, South Car 
Ima, Nebraska, and West Virginia. 

e It put a cloud on the system of 
staggering election of directors and, by 
indirection, lent judicial support to th 
controversial system of cumulative vot 
ing. 

In still broader terms, the decisior 
opened up to judicial attention th 
whole process of board elections, th 
rights of minority stockholders agains 
incumbent management, and Corpo. 


rate laws that supp 
present officials. 


1. Background 


Specifically, Circuit Judge Ham § 


Fisher of Chicago held that Ward 


bvlaws for electing directors are uw 
constitutional because they provide for 
staggered terms for board member 


Each year, three Ward directors out 
of a total of nine are elected for three 
vear terms. In his defense, Avery cite 
142 companies listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange that do likewise. 
¢ Incubator State—Wolfson couldn't 
have picked a more logical place tha 
Illinois to contest Ward’s system. 


In 1870, when Illinois adopted 
constitution, one section provided that 
stockholders of any corporation char 
tered in that state had the right to us 
the cumulative voting method for elect 
ing directors. It became part of Illin 


law at a time when the public was dis 
gusted with the manipulations of rail 
road barons. 

Cumulative voting gives the stock 


holder a double-barreled weapon. First, 
he multiplies the number of shares he 
owns by the number of directors to be 
elected. That gives him the total votes 
he can cast. Second, he can either con 
centrate those votes on one candidate 
or spread them around. The effect § 
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Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 times faster than the industry! 


Close to customers...«by truck, rail, barge 


From its modern mill near St. Louis, Granite City Steel 
moves sheet steel to customers by truck, by rail, by barge. 
This 3-way choice of carriers guarantees prompter, 
faster delivery to steel buyers in Middle America. 


Granite City Steel is located at the gateway to the West 
and Southwest, at the center of a network of highway, 
rail and waterway routes that also provide fast shipping 
lanes to the North and South. The ov/y mill in this area 
offering you 77 years of specialization in quality flat- 
rolled steel and “next door neighbor” shipping speed, 
Granite City Steel is your /ogical source of sheet steel 
in Middle America. Sales offices in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL 


GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 


Granite City, Illinois 


GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


A subsidiary of Granite City Steel Co. 








(Advertisement) 


Cuts Drilling Costs 48.3% 


Standard set-ups of Rockwell-built 
Delta 17” Drill Presses cut costs al- 
most in half in certain drilling opera- 
tions at Titan Tool Company, leading 
stud-setting tool builder. The accu- 
rate Delta units reduce rejects, and 
adapt easily to all types of jigs and 
fixtures. “Being able to shift the tools 
from one job to another quickly helps 


cost-wise, too,” reports Titan Tool. 

For further data on using light, 
versatile, rugged Delta Tools to sup- 
plement—and often replace heavy, 
costly, single-purpose machines, 
write: Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
540B N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pennsylvania. 





time you press 
a button 


SAVE HOURS 
EACH DAY 


Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds is 
required to make an “‘inside”’ 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALL 
—your own “‘clear line”’ 

internal communication system 
—you get 2-second speech 

contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 
important outside calls—keeps 
personnel on the job, keeps talk 
terse—saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money—pays for 
itself. There is a system 

to fit your special needs. 

Get the full facts today! 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


‘see 2 ee SB eS eS ee SK ee eS ES Se Se eS eee, 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED PHONE BOOK 
For your nearest 
AMPLICALL speciol- 
ist, look under “‘Inter- 
communication” in your 
classified phone direc- 
tory——or write direct for 
full information. 


Systems (cont'd) 
CATION SYSTEMS 
“ AMPLICALL 


3515-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
([] Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 





to make his minority holdings much 
more powerful. With 101 shares. for 
mstance, he can be certain of clecting 
one director in a case where there ar 
a total of 900 shares | 

directors. 

Under normal or 
each share is entitled 
for each director. ‘Tl 
could not be sure of 
the board. 

I'he concept behind 
ing is to give stockh rs a measure 
of protection against 
agement. According 
liams, assistant profes 
Harvard Business Sch¢ ind author of 
Cumulative Voting for Directors (Har. 
vard, 1951), the syste is a peculiar 
innovation of Americ irporate lay 

But two years after Illinois O.K.’d 

cumulative voting, the state passed a 
Business Corporation Act specifically 
authorizing staggered terms for d- 
rectors. Since then, the law has been 
on the books unchallenged and virtually 
unnoticed. Now Judge Fisher says the 
two are diametrically opposed. 
e Counterweight—A management using 
the svstem of staggering directors has 
a built-in barrier against an upset im 
any one year by dissident groups. Even 
if a stockholder could corral every vot 
ing share, he couldn’t gain a majority 
on a board. In addition, such a system 
forces a minority to have a lot mor 
votes in its pockets even to elect one 
director—since management with a me 
jority of proxies also can concentrate its 
votes on fewer directors. 

Take the Montgomery Ward case. 
Avery and two directors are up for ele 
tion Apr. 22—though the date may have 
to be postponed pending a ruling on 
Ward’s appeal to the Illinois Supreme 
Court. 

Under the system that Judge Fisher 
outlawed, Avery could be sure (1) ofa 
6-to-3 majority no matter what Wolfson 
did this year, and (2) could virtuallyy 
guarantee his own election by concem 
trating all his votes on himself. 

Now, however, because of the dé 
cision, both he and Wolfson may have 
to change tactics. If Wolfson has 
enough votes he can go for a majority. 
If not, he can go for, four of nine 
and hope for better luck next year 
Averv has to see what votes he cam 
count on, then decide whether he has 
to sacrifice four direct ind concen 
trate on obtaining a maj with hime 
self included. 
¢ Legal Point—In his book Williams 
makes a strong case that staggering the 
election of directors has repeatedly beem 
used by companies in attempts to stavé 
off the effects of cumulative voting, 
This, he says, “. . . raises a real question 
whether it can be properly said that 5 
cumulative voting is really mandatory 
(as in Illinois) in anything more that 


enched man 
Charles Wil. 


f Finance 
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PicouPinteeltcmcerlinnmeys 


salt knowledge and ireoanites) 


know-how...clears winter 


roads in New Hampshire with ‘4 
the same certainty that fixes 


dyes in a South Carolina 


textile mill INTERNA TIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC: 


Producers of STERLING SALT « SCRANTON. PENNSYLVANIA 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. « Chicago, Ill. » New Orleans, La. « Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. + St. Louis, Mo. * Newark, N. J. - Buffalo, N. Y. * New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. « Cleveland, O. + Philadelphia, Pa. - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Richmond, Va. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES: Atlanta + Buffalo « Chicago 
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THIS * FAN 


CAN TURN YOUR IDLE AIR 
INTO A PRODUCTIVE TOOL! 



























It’s keeping minds and hands more alert and willing in 
shops and offices . . . 

It’s helping to deliver the indoor climate that attracts more 
customers . .. 


It’s creating safer, healthier places to work in, by replacing 
harmful atmosphere with fresh air . . . 









It's making it easier to produce better things at less cost, by 
delivering the right air for the process .. . 






It’s cooling, it’s heating, it’s working the clock around on a 
a productive jobs for industry. And it’s doing them 
well... 


It’s the “Buffalo” Type BL Ventilating Fan with the famous 

Buffalo” “Q” Factor* which makes it a frequent choice of 
men who know air handling. If you have a job for air, why 
not get best results by specifying “Buffalo”? Your nearby 
“Buffalo” engineer will be glad to give you helpful advice. 
Call him in, at no obligation. 










*The "Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 Broadway Buffalo, New York 
PUBLISHERS OF 
“FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING COOLING HEATING 
INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT PRESSURE BLOWING 




























a nominal sense in any jurisdiction 
other than California and Wyoming, 
where an annual election of all directors 
is required.” 

Judge Fisher agreed with this argu- 
ment, which formed the basis of Wolf. 
son’s suit against Ward. Since a con- 
stitutional provision supersedes a legis. 
lative act, he held that the long-standing 
staggered voting system had been illegal 
right from the start. 


ll. Broad Implications 


After Illinois adopted the cumulative 
voting provision, several other states fol- 
lowed suit. Today, 13 have the pro- 
vision written into their constitutions. 

Also, just as in Illinois, almost all of 
them allow staggered terms for direc 
tors. It is companies in these states 
that will be keeping a close eye on the 
outcome of the Illinois suit. Up to 
now, there has never been a clear-cut 
test anywhere on the issue. A decision 
in one state could have the effect of 
a pebble in a pond, rippling through 
the courts in other states. 

Then there are the seven states (and 
Hawaii) where cumulative voting has 
become mandatory by statute. Included 
are Michigan and Ohio, two major 
states for chartering business. What 
effect would the Illinois case have on 
them? 

Finally, Judge Fisher’s decision can 
carry over into the affairs of companies 
incorporated in states where cumulative 
voting is permitted but not required- 
including the three key states where 
most major corporations are chartered, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York. 
While no legal question would be in- 
volved here, Illinois Supreme Court 
sanction would back up critics who 
claim that minority stockholders often 
get the short shrift. 

In handing down his decision, Judge 
Fisher questioned the value of manage- 
ment continuity generally: “It may well 
lead to the perpetuation of error and 
mismanagement. Moreover, at least in 
the case of large corporations, it may 
mean the perpetuation of control by a 
very small, unrepresentative minority.” 
¢ Defense—Management, on the other 
hand, argues that cumulative voting 
ovens the door to troublemakers. Cor 
porate business, most executives insist, 
can’t be carried on in an atmosphere 
of wrangling among dissident board 
members. Recent events on the New 
Haven RR, where Frederic Dumaine, 
Jr., was able to place 10 directors on 4 
board of 21 through cumulative vot 
ing, support that argument. 

Even so, some students of corporate 
affairs, such as Williams of Harvard, 
insist that there are some valid argu 
ments in cumulative voting’s favor. 
Judge Fisher may have added the legal 
backing. 
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HUMIDITY AND 
STAIN RESISTANCE | 


GREASE RESISTANCE 


<a 


NUBELITE formulated to meet the service 


FINISHES requirements of your products! 


NUBELITE Finishes are custom made in Glidden Lab- | NUBELITE primers and enamels are adaptable to your 
oratories to provide the specific film properties required _ finishing process, whatever your method of application 
by the nature and operation of your product. That’s why _—_and curing may be. 

the name NUBELITE assures you a finish coating for Service and technical service are an integral part 
lifetime appliance protection. of Glidden relations with all users of Nubelite. 


Conical mandril bending test Spocieagtenenr. comparisons Thousand-hour humidity test 
proves NUBELITE’s high film show NUBELITE’s superior fails to blister or damage protec- 
strength and flexibility. color retention after exposure. tive NUBELITE film. 


oy 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVENUE e¢« CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago (Nubian Division—i855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cleveland, Atlanta, Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal. 
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\ ° \” MOTODRIVE combines motor, speed 
varying mechanism and reduction 

gears in single, compact unit. Speed 

variations 2:1 to 6:1. Sizes to 40 hp. 

Also available in fractional sizes 

with 10:1 ratio. 


... the only complete line 
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| 4 & ) VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION for 


providing infinite, accurate speed 
flexibility over a wide range—2:1 
to 16:1. Especially adaptable for 
heavy duty application. Fractional 
to 87 hp. 





... of variable speed drives 






VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY converts 
any constant speed motor to an ac- 
curate, variable speed drive with 
4:1 ratio. Rugged, dependable— 
Sizes to 15 hp. VARI-SPEED JR. 
available for light machinery. 


... and automatic controls! 





AUTO-PNEUMATIC CONTROL with linear 
output speeds is but one of a com- 
plete line of automatic controls de- 
signed and engineered to operate 
your machines more efficiently, 
more profitably, automatically. 








Write today for 
Specify Dept. 17. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, IND. 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Drives 


lete inf. +i. 
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How Big: New Answer, and New Attack 


bows long argued questions are 
cropping up more and more as 
the economy speeds along at what 
scems to be an ever-accelerating 
clip. 

The questions: (1) How big can 
a company get; and (2) how big 
should a company get? 

In practice, you can’t really 
separate the two. But it is possible 
to pull them apart for inspection. 

Take the first. ‘Traditionally, 
economists have assumed _ that 
there is an economic limit to the 
size of an operation. After that, 
the laws of diminishing returns 
come into play, and increments be- 
come less and less profitable. 


ut at this winter's American 


Economic Assn. meeting in 
Detroit (BW—Jan.8°54,p104), 


Edith Penrose of Johns Hopkins 
University offered a newer theory 
of corporate growth. In effect, she 
said that it wasn’t the cost of 
capital, or limits on production 
efhciency or markets, or indeed 
any economic block that controlled 
the growth or ultimate size of a 
corporation. The older thesis had 
concerned itself with single prod- 
ucts—not with the modern idea 
of a corporation widely diversified 
in many lines. 

In other words, she said that 
there isn’t any economic limit to 
how big a company can get. 

What does control the size? Her 
answer: management itself and 
how it is organized. Lack of organ- 
ization alone is a major limitation 
to the growth of firms. 

But by its ingeniousness, she 
points out, American management 
has found a way to break through 
this block. The way is called de- 
centralization—and it is blood 
brother to diversification (BW— 
Jun.19°54,p127). By splitting a 
corporation into its logical parts— 
cither by product lines, by geog- 
raphy, or by markets—modern 
management overcomes the com- 
plexities in bigness. 


oO started, corporate expan- 
sion feeds on itself. Every 
time a company decides to grow, it 
has to add management talent. At 
first, this puts a definite limit on 
how much of a plunge a com- 
pany can take. But it also gives the 
company what Mrs. Penrose calls 


“unused _ services”: management 
knowhow that goes beyond thx 
5 
needs of the particular expansion 
This provides a backlog for stil 
more growth. Management gains 
experience; and when the particula 
expansion is completed, this experi 


ence is released to grab new growth 
opportunities. 
What’s more, Mrs. Penros 


doesn’t find any evidence that large 
companies are run by supermen 
Only lack of normally experienced 
management can brake expansion 
and business can readily overcome 
that. In fact, even if a company 
wanted to stop growing, pressul 
from younger men accumulated 
while it was growing would tend to 
prevent it. ‘That's a problem that 
many think a company like Gen- 
eral Motors will someday face (BW 
—Feb.13'54,p68 ) . 

Out of this line of thought, Mrs. 
Penrose arrived at a logical end to 
her discussion: “‘As a firm increases 
in size, the real issue is not whether 
it is unwieldly, but whether it is 
a single firm in an economic sense.” 
a right here that the second 

question pops up. If there are 
no natural factors limiting a com- 
pany’s size, then it becomes morc 
important than ever to decide 
whether or not you want to impose 
limits by unnatural factors 

Sides are already taking shape 
In the past couple of years a move 
ment has begun that some might 
call Apologists for Bigness. Such 
men as J. K. Galbraith and David 
Lilienthal have presented cogent 
arguments that bigness is no threat 
to our competitive economy (BW 
—Feb.21°53,p75). 

On the other hand, Rep. Wright 
Patman of Texas last week let 
loose what may be a new counter- 
attack against bigness. Since econ- 
omists can now show that there’s 
no economic or other natural limit 
to size, and since bigness is gaining 
support through disinterested an- 
alysis—what anti-bigness tack is 
left? 

Rep. Patman hints at one: Per- 
haps, he says, there should be laws 
regulating the diversification of anj 
one corporation. Limits, he im- 
plies, could be placed on the num- 
ber of fields a company can enter. 

You can hear the shouting al- 
ready. 
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more heat than steam — more than 50 times as 
much, for example, at such a typical industrial 


process pressure as 110 lbs. per sq. in. 


That's why we're in hot water—and like it 


... in the business of making hot water boilers, that is. But not for producing the 
kind of hot water you're familiar with . . . we're talking about high-pressure, 
high-temperature water—up to 300 lbs. per sq. in. and 425° F. At such pressures 
and temperatures water offers important advantages over steam for large heating 
installations and for many process heating requirements. And Combustion has a 
boiler design that is ideally suited to the job of heating and distributing high- 
temperature water — the C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot Water Boiler. 


If you have a heating or process job that’s suitable for high-temperature water, 

it will pay you to look into a C-E La Mont installation. As compared to steam, it 
will give you a far simpler and less expensive distribution system, substantially 
lower fuel and maintenance costs and many operating advantages, such as more 
uniform temperatures and better temperature control. Write our Hot Water 
Heating Department for further information. B-804 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS AND FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 





Oddly enough, most people think of steam 
as packing a much bigger “heat” kick than water. 
The fact is that ... cubic foot for cubic foot... 


at any given pressure ... water contains far 



















Friden brings you this first-time 


feature on an American 
10-key Adding Machine 


Friden brings you natural way 


adding with this patented, 
hand-cradling keyboard... 


You're right to expect a fresh expe- 
rience when you try this new Friden 
Natural Way Adding Machine. It 
possesses entirely new convenience 
features — requires far fewer time- 
wasting operator decisions. Clear 
Signal prints automatically on tape 
with first item following a total « 


Totals and Sub-totals obtained in- 
stantly by depressing bars—no space 


~" triden 
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—of either hand 


THE COMPUTYPER «+ 








Here you see actual items 
entered on keyboard be- 
fore they are printed or 
added. Corrections are 
easy, work goes faster, 
more accurately! 





...to feel how each finger 
falls into 





natural working position! 


strokes required True credit balance 
printed without extra motor opera- 
tions or pre-setting * Oversize control 
keys, each plainly labeled, give di- 
rect “live” response. Ask your nearby 
Friden Man to show you this adding 
machine. Friden sales, instruction, 
service throughout U.S. and world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
iNc., San Leandro, California. 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 












New Tools... 


... for managers catch 
on fast; West Coast confab 
hears how computers and 
math dish up data quickly, 


Some businessmen may not like jt 
but competition won't let any of them 
ignore the new crop of management 
methods and devices now in rapid 
evolution. Computers (BW —Jul.24°54, 
p58), high-powered mathematics (BW 
—Nov.13’54,p104), operations research 
(BW—May30°53,p96), and many other 
new tools are being honed for man- 
agement’s kit. 

Here are a few sign 
interest: 

e Svlvania Electric Products, Ine. 
has under construction a Data Process 
ing Center to tie in electronically some 
30 scattered plants to a central fact- 
gathering and analyzing room. Heart 
of the setup is Remington Rand 
Univac electronic computer that can 
summarize companywide financial and 
production information 

e General Electric's Univac at its 
Louisville major appliance headquar 
ters—one of the first big computers in 
private industry—is now hard at work 
cranking out payrolls and__ printing 
checks. What’s more, it’s already wam- 
ing up for the day (said to be not far 
off) when it will make runs on market 
projections, semi-finished and_ finished 
inventory control, and raw material 
purchasing forecasts. 

e The American Management 

Assn. has discovered enough interest 
in the new developments for several 
conferences. A West Coast meeting 
cn new management methods has just 
been held in Los Angeles and New 
York will have a special session cover 
ing electronics in management begin- 
ning Feb. 28. 
e More Light—The Los Angeles com 
ference dispelled some of the mysten 
surrounding the new devices. ‘Two top 
authorities triggered some discussions 
described as spirited. 

Author and consultant Peter | 

Drucker (BW —Dec.18’54,p70) covered 
the broad implications of the new man 
agement tools. Leonard Spacck, semiot 
partner of the accounting firm @ 
Arthur Andersen & Co., concentrated 
on computers (Andersen is in the vam 
guard of the computer advocates). 
‘e Enthusiast—Spacek was emphatic. 
“Computers,” he insisted, “are the 
cutstanding development of technology 
and are positively vital to management 
They are going to be like bulldozers m 
the construction industry.” 

It’s wrong, Spacek argued, to think 
that only big companies can profitabh 
use computer equipment. Big com 
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ret No less than 50 scientific tests made in the main research division at Cincinnati, Ohio, insure uniformly high quality on all National Distillers’ brands. 
. , Slowly, gently, the whiskey ages and mellows traditionally in new char-lined oak barrels. 
Aidt 
ent § a e.8 a 
= Can Science Test Traditional Quality? 
“ an science rest tragditional Wuailty! 
ing : 
just & 
a R It can—and does every day in our main cedures to guide and assure quality. quality in every National Distillers 
vin Research division at Cincinnati, Ohio. Improved methods of filtration, precise brand you buy. The famous beverages 
og It proves time and time again the per- temperature controls, rigid supervision listed below represent only one of Na- 
on fection of our traditional formulas for through every step, careful storing and tional Distillers’ diversified interests. 
en producing the finest distilled beverages. aging—including no less than 50 spe- Other activities include the production 
" Whsasver you select a Nations! Dial- ie ag seg ag for- : a sear — — 
“vie ie aa lee alae sie mulas of t ie finest iquors that can be diate anc finis ned chemicals—all serv- 
I straight. or blend. scotch or gin—vou produced. No detail or expense is ing the growing consumer and indus- 
“a ¢ ie tee tania teak Gen eomienh af spared to bring you uniformly high trial markets across the nation. 
a every bottle has met the severe stand- 
or ards of both the scientist and our own ‘ : j E 
ci tiled, taste-testing experts National Distillers Products Corporation 
an- At every stage of distillation, laboratory 
technicians use modern scientific pro- NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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OLD GRAND - DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK cerano) - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE . BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE - DeKUYPER CORDIALS 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. + PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 
OLD SUNNY BROOK KENTUCKY WHISKEY—A BLEND, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. + 


GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF. . 





BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% 


HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 








WHAT’LL THEY THINK OF NEXT! 


As your products change, so do 
your protection problems. You can 
imagine the hazards encountered 
in shipping this new-style "wrap- 
around’ windshield glass. Gaylord 
solved the problem with a practi- 


cal, efficient corrugated container. 


At your nearby Gaylord sales 





office you'll find men who enjoy 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES tackling useusual protection prob- 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
lems. Call them today! 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 


ie 
SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 


90 











panies could already afford the cleric] 
army that the computers replace. 
the little fellow couldn’t ever hire such 
a staff, but he can now rent a com. 
puter or computing — service And 
there’s a lot of development effort op 
medium and small computers, and 
computers for special purposes. All this 
should help restore the traditional bal. 
ance between big and small companies, 
Spacek predicted. 
e Steps—T’o make the best use of the 
new science of statistical management 
in a company, Spacek said, you have to 
take these four steps: 

e Select progressive, broadly ex. 
perienced men from your company, 

e Send them to school for three 
months or so to learn the basic com- 
puter application techniques. 


e Have them study all present and 
future economic applications in the 
company. 


e Let them recommend a course 
of action for management. 
e No Panacea—lhat was the point 
where Drucker picked up the ball. The 
new management tools, he said, can 
help management find the right way, 
but they aren’t any panacea for avoid- 
ing bad decisions. 

This is how they will help, a 
Drucker sees it: They will explain what 
decisions management has to make. It’s 
not the decisions themselves that get 
management off the track; it’s the 
wrong assumptions on which judgments 
are based. 

Three elements are always present 
in the thinking, the decisions, and the 
action of the manager of a_ business, 
according to Drucker’s thesis: assump 
tions, objectives, and risks. ‘Thus, i 
running a business, a managerial idea 
is always needed, a rational system, 
rather than just “feel” or intuition. 
And the major aim and main contr: 
bution of the new management tool 
is “to bring out and sharpen this 
tional system, this rational hypothesis, 
underlying the business enterprise and 
underlying managerial decisions and 
actions.” 
¢ Guideposts—How will the new meth 
ods throw light on the dark places? 

First of all, Drucker said, they will 
help to find and define the objectives, 
assumptions, and risks. ‘They will take 
full account of many of the changing 
influences that are almost impossibk 


for a man to get his mind around when 
he has a choice of some magnitude to 
make. 

Basically, the new tools will help 4 


manager by: 

e Showing him the whole business 
in fairly simple terms, and helping him 
set the right objectives for it. 

¢ Letting him make a decision m 
one area that is right for the business 
as a whole. 

e Showing a manager all the ab 
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ALONG THE WAY...OF FWA 
SPARE PARTS FoR imported Gpoits ( 


U.S. DEALERS GET REPAIR PARTS FROM OVERSEAS FACTORIES SPEEDIEST WAY- VIA 
TWA AIR CARGO. KEEP INVENTORIES LOW... MAINTAIN BETTER, MORE 
DIVERSIFIED SELECTION OF PARTS...AVOID OVERSTOCKING THOSE 
NOT IN DEMAND... RENDER FAST, EFFICIENT SERVICE TO 
SPORTS-CAR FANS. CUT SHIPPING TIME TO THE MINIMUM 
VIA TWA. ASK YOUR TWA CARGO CONSULTANT FOR LOW 
RATES ON YOUR COMMODITIES. 




































_ ) [mporter of ~~ 
il alan menis belis chalks up \\ 
Bway Saving via TWA air cargo 
TRUE ITALIAN NY. IMPORT FIRM OF GREENHALL BROS, INC., REGULARLY 
PIZZA PIES USES TWA TO CUT TRANSIT TIME ON THEIR DOMINO 






BELTS FROM 3 WEEKS TO JUST 3 DAYS ON SHIPMENTS 
FROM ITALY. ALSO REPORTS: 1. HIGHER TURNOVER. 
2. LOWER FORWARDING COSTS. 3. NO PILFERAGE. 
4. LESS CONTAINER COSTS. 5. MUCH REDUCED 
INSURANCE. APPLY THESE SAVINGS TO YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS. BE SMART. SHIP 
THE MODERN WAY OF TWA. 







TANGY AND TEMPTING... THEYRE THE RAGE 
IN MIDWEST DRIVE-IN MOVIES. SAVON CO. 
OF PATERSON, N.J., SPEEDS FRESHLY 
MADE PIZZA PIE CRUST AND MOZZARELLA 
CHEESE VIA TWA AIR CARGO FLIGHTS. 

SAVES TIME. CUTS DISTRIBUTION COSTS. 
INSURES FRESHNESS... TASTE APPEAL . 
TRY TWA YOURSELF, 


All TWA Fights carty Ai Mail, 
Air Air Exptess and ir freight “TWA 


UY. S.4.- EUROPE AFRICA ASIA 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 


Valued Customer 


HIS is a case to illustrate the need for American Credit Insurance, even 
g rete prior experience seems to indicate no unusual risk. Whether 
your own business is larger or smaller than the one cited here, the same 
principle applies. 

The policyholder, a manufacturer doing a gross business in excess of 55 
million dollars, was covered to a total of some 700 thousand dollars on a 
general coverage policy. A very old and valued customer, well rated and 
generally well regarded, desired a higher limit of credit than that provided 
by the policy on the basis of credit rating alone. Should the policyholder go 
along with the customer? Little if any risk seemed to threaten. Still... . 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager decided to refer the matter to his 
American Credit representative. As a result, a rider was issued, increasing 
the coverage to 150 thousand, and raising the total policy amount to 750 
thousand dollars. Somewhat later, against all indications, the account had 
to be filed as a past due item of more than 196 thousand dollars. Despite 
all appearances, the old and valued customer was actually in trouble, with 
the policyholder the largest of a whole group of creditors. 


As a free service under the policy, American Credit represented the 
policyholder in a series of meetings with the debtor and his other creditors, 
and managed to collect $70,600. This amount was prorated between the 
total claim and the actual coverage, and the policyholder also received a 
loss payment of $86,400.00, with no service charge for the item collected. 
Thus, through the considered action of its Credit Executive, the policy- 
holder’s loss, by reason of this $157,000 total recovery, was reduced to a 
nominal figure, and there was no disastrous reduction of his working 
capital. 

Whether you are selling old and valued customers, or constantly expand- 
ing into new markets, you will find new assurance in all your dealings 
when you know that your accounts receivable are as well protected by 
insurance as your equipment, your goods in process and your inventory. 
For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” 
write Department 42, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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ternatives and risks in any situation— 
some of which escape even the best of 
managers without such aid. 

e Making clear to a manager what 
measurements are appropriate to a cer- 
tain decision and to certain areas of 
the business. 

e Showing who should know about 
the decisions and actions 

e Alerting a manager to what can 
or should happen in the future as a 
result of proposed actions—showing 
him all possible impacts on other parts 
of the business and the economy. 

Finally, Drucker said, the use of sta- 
tistical mathematics, operations _ te- 
search, electronic aids, and other new 
tools, indicates that truly effective meas- 
urements are now at hand. These are 
highly complex in themselves, but they 
can now be made and reduced to sim- 
ple terms for quick understanding. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





New tags: Two more companies have 
changed their names to fit their busi- 
nesses. Burlington Mills Corp. becomes 
Burlington Industries, Inc., to play up 
the company’s diversification and de- 
centralization. Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. is now Esso Research & 
Engineering Co., to characterize the 
Jersey Standard subsidiary’s petroleum 
research operations. 

° 
Earl D. Johnson, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, takes over as senior 
vice-president of General Dynamics 
Corp. For the past year, Johnson 
has been president of Air Transport 
Assn. of America. 

* 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. took its 
second big diversification step this year 
by acquiring 100% ownership of Mad- 
sen Iron Works, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
which makes heavy road construction 
machinery. In January, B-L-H took on 
Hydropress, Inc., and Loewy Construc- 
tion Co. Now, less than 20% of B-L-H’s 
production is in transportation equip- 


ment. 
s 


Campus construction: General Electric 
has awarded a $1.5-million construction 
contract for two new buildings in its 
management institute just above New 
York City on the Hudson. The first 
]3-week term will convene in about a 
vear for GE’s first batch of manage- 
ment-rank students. 

. 
The suggestion box at General Motors 
paid off last year, to the tune of nearly 
$2.5-million. Of 192,000 ideas submit- 
ted, 41,000 hit the jackpot. All three 
figures are new records. Since the plan 
was adopted in 1942, GM has paid out 
$14-miilion. 
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This is the keyboard of the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier. 
This single machine will compute and type Siictees in 
less time than it takes to copy them alone 
with an ordinary billing type- 
writer. And no machine 


checking is re- 


The keys to a more efficient billing department 


Here are the reasons why the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier is the world’s fastest, most efficient billing machine 


— —_ 


It computes and prints a It computes by direct mul- 

complete invoice in one tiplication—not by repeated 

continuous operation. addition, as in ordinary 
calculating machines. 


= 


The operator simply enters So don’t wait any longer for a more efficient 
quantity and unit price. billing department. See the yellow pages of 
As these are printed, the your phone book for the Burroughs branch 
total charge appears simul- office near you, or write direct to Burroughs 
taneously—no need for Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

checking the machine en- 

tries and calculations. 


The Miracle Multiplier is easy to operate. It 


completes the entire billing operation with VE E 
tal spe of exledlating end printing inte one BURROUGHS [RAC MULTIPLIER -—D 


and eliminating the need for machine checking. ILLING MACHINE 
WORLD’S FASTEST B 











You've heard a lot about diversificatigg.... 


Here’s how an industry leader opens promisingney 





Today's markets are fluid, fast-changing. 
In this climate how does an able, aggressive 


company assure continued success ? 

Says Rayonier: “Gear all operations to prod- 
uct and production flexibility. Be able to 
move in any direction. Don't be complacent. 

“Continually improve products; meet demand 
for the ever-new and improved. For example, in 
product after product the cellulosics have proved 
superior, more versatile, less costly. With public 
acceptance won Ravoni r keeps secking more 
uses; new, broader markets for chemical cellulose. 

“This is hard-core diversification that helps 


make for stability.” 





To broaden even further its diversification 
base, Rayonier has for vears been investigating 


a complex bundle of organic chemicals it re- 
cently defined as “the silvichemicals.”” These 
now promise new, superior products at lower 
costs, plus new, untapped markets. 

Silvichemistry is yet another arm in Rayonier’s 
long-range planning. What’s more, by branch- 
ing out into silvichemical production Rayonier 
is further utilizing its basic raw material for 
chemical cellulose—trees. 

Thus broader economies are achieved, plus 
new directions and firm growth through inte- 


grated diversification. 
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Here is Rayflo, a silvichemical with a promising 
future! A red-brown powder derived from the bark of 
western hemlock, it’s a new, important additive for oil 
well drilling muds. 

Rayflo fulfills several heretofore unsolved needs in 
the oil fields. For instance, it improves the consistency 
of drilling muds, without which drilling can’t be done. 
Importantly, it helps lower drilling costs. 

This silvichemical is a giant step ahead in using more 
of the entire log in chemical operations. This is a big 
gain for Rayonier and our national resources supply. 

Other important Rayonier silvichemicals are on the 
way. They will broaden Rayonier’s base of products and 
markets still further. 


‘ RAYONIER 
Milade chemetliy 1N CORPORATE D 


Executive and General Sales Offices: 161 East 42nd Street, *'-~~ York 17, N.Y. 











TO C co ¥ Hi-Frequency Induction Heating 
Harnesses High Temperatures for Industry 


--- quick asa // 414 47 ¢ 


Whether your products involve heat treating, |Our application engineers, with 20 years of in- 
brazing, annealing or heating for forging of — duction heating know-how, are glad to discuss 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals TOCCO can do show TOCCO can help you speed production, 
the job in seconds, with automatic accuracy improve products and lower unit costs—at no 


every part the same—ten or ten million. obligation, of course. 


Write for free 60 page booklet—"'TOCCO Induction Heating” 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


4622 East 7ist Street « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
World’s Leading Manufacturer of Induction Heating Equipment 
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Radio & Television 


Thousands of Units 
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Room Air Conditioners 
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Refrigerators & Freezers 


Thousands of Units 





7,000 
REFRIGERATORS 
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Clothes Driers 


Thousands of Units 
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How the Big Ones Fared 


__ Manufacturers’ sales of appliances fin- 
ished the year 1954 not very far behind 
1953, in spite of a decline in the early 
part of the year. Individual appliances 
had trends of their own. 

Manufacturers’ television sales 
amounted to 7.3-million units in 1954, 
according to figures published by Elec- 
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trical Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. This brought television 
sales some 900,000 units ahead of radio 
sales. In 1953, the picture was exactly 
the reverse. 

Refrigerator sales leveled off. War 
shortages had become a thing of the 
past, and the market was nearly satu- 








“People often are hoggish 
about paper towels.” 


iITHOUT realizing it they'll use 
from two to four single fold 
towels just for drying. 

— wasting as much as 40 inches of 
paper toweling. 

But you can control this waste. 

With savings up to 40%! 

How? 

With WESTROLL TOWELS in 

West Micromatic Cabinets*. 

prrte quickly unroll as little or as 
much as they want. But without 

realizing it they take less. Averaging 

17 inches of soft WESTROLL. 

Saves janitors’ time, too. 

— one filling of the tamper-proof cabi- 
net equals four of a single fold 
towel dispenser. 

— there’s less litter to clean up. 

And washrooms are cleaner, neater. 

L= a West representative tell you 

more about WESTROLL econ- 
omies. Or send for our free folder. 


*Cabinets are loaned. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


(CII ) 
EST? avugrecrine | ae 
we 5% ] 


Dept. BWI 
i 





1 





42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. : 
(Branches in principal cities) i 
In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal } 
C0 I'd like a FREE copy of your folder on cutting ! 
towel costs with WESTROLL. | 

C0 I'd like to have a WEST representative tele- i 
phone me for an appointment. 5 
| 

i 

i 
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Name. 





Positi 
(Mail this coupon with your letterhead.) 
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COMPANY THEY KEEP 






Comfortable 


EXECUTIVE ' 
SWIVEL J. - 
mopeL 


1500 (ge 
6 


Rest-All Aluminum Posture Swiv- 
el and Straight Chairs are first 
choice of prominent office and in- 
stitutional users the nation over. 
Investigate the greater returns on 
a Rest-All seating in- 
vestment. Write for com- 


lete details. 
. FINE 


CHAIR 
H A - 7m SPECIALISTS 



















For the tops in courteous, de- 
pendable service and late model 
cars that are clean, easy-driving, 
filled with gas and oil, ready to go! 
Reserve “your car” from any 
NATIONAL member.. in princi- 
pal cities here and abroad. For 
a Courtesy Card write to: 


NATIONAL 


CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1209 WASHINGTON + ST LOUIS 3. MO 


rated. The home freezer, a more mar- 
ginal item, failed to show improvement 
in 1954. Room air conditioners and 


clothes driers rode rising sales curves 
they became more and more established 
as part of everyday living. 


Broilers 


Thousands of Units 
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Electric Bed Covering 


Thousands of Units. 


1,200 
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Data: Electricol Merchandising. 


Manufacturers’ sales of electric house- 
wares in 1954 amounted to 7.1% less 
than in 1953, on the basis of dollar value 
at retail. Nevertheless, Electrical Mer- 
chandising considers 1954 a very nearly 
normal year and possibly a yardstick for 
the future. 





The electric broiler increased in popu- 


Saatell Appliances Manufacturers’ Sales 


Waffle Irons & 
Sandwich Grills 


Thousands of Units 





4,000 


3,000 











o| | | 
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Toasters 


Thousands of Units 
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How the Small Ones Fared 


larity again in 1954. For the first time, 
unit sales of broilers exceeded sales of 
waffle irons and sandwich grills, which 
have been on a long ride downhill. US. 
consumers’ affection for electric blankets 
grew still warmer in 1954. Toaster sales 


leveled off and should continue along | 


at the present rate. 
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PAY-OFF PRICE ONLY 27 CENTS PER HOUR... 
when you put this new 7% hp No. 3 Model CE plain 


milling machine to work in your plant with... 





Kearney & Trecker 


part 


T’s true! Under Tool-Lease you can lease 

this new 714 hp No. 3 Model CE plain mill- 
ing machine for only 27 cents per hour. This 
Model CE is Kearney & Trecker’s answer to 
industry’s need for a milling machine that com- 
bines quality and low initial cost with efficien- 
cy, ease and economy of operation. 


Under Plan “A,” one of three possible lease 
agreements, you make two semi-annual pay- 
ments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price dur- 
ing each of the first three years. And only 10% 
during each of the last four years. 


What’s more, under Tool-Lease you can rent 
any of over 250 different types and sizes of 
standard milling machines or precision boring 
machines. All are available under three basic 
plans, with varying options to continue or 
terminate the lease, or to purchase the equip- 
ment. If you require special machinery or 
heavy-duty CSM bed types, special agreements 
will be considered. 


For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 

: your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 

coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


For additional data 
on this machine, 
see our catalog in 
Sweet's. 


Fabricated Metal Products Industry — Includes ma- 
chines for hand tools; hardware; oil burners; 
fal > structural steel; boilers, sheet-metal, enameled, 








7Oo0Od Ls 





stamped and pressed metal products; powder met- 

allurgy; wirework ; screw-machine products; metal 

specialties, games, toys, jewelry, and sporting 

* goods, Of the total 20,583 machines, 18% are over 20 years old 
and over 36% are 10 to 20 years old. 

































































Pes es Se SS SS SSS SS SS SSS TSS SSS Ss 
Machines over 20 years old, Machines 10-20 years old, Machines 8 ¥ 
waa aete definitely 4 which should probably Feat less than [J i KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. : 
a ae 10 yours 06. g 0784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. i 
3987 automatic and manufac. | ] g Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on Fa 
* sits a ) Tool-Lease Program and booklet titled 
turing type milling machines 39 % 47 % : “Critical Picture of Creeping Obsoles- | 4 
J 5143 vertical milling machines 10% 34% | 56% . oe J 4 
Name E 
9573 knee type horizontal a 
of milling machines | Co 37% 38% | 8 Title ' 
h 1009 bed type milling m : ; 
ili ae 
$ p~el Tae 27%. | 59% | company ' 
; 871 horizontal and vertical Baas ' 
o mn ° lr 
eS Precision boring machines a 37 % | 61% | § bd 
t) Figures adapted f; ; Po ; B City Zone. State. q 
ip rom 1953 American Machinist survey of Metalworking Industry. iY rp tt a ttrtftftsftsfsteAsltttttleeket eke 





ATOMIC POWER FOR 
INDUSTRY 


@ At a Hudson River site (marked off in air view at 
right), Consolidated Edison of New York plans the first 
atomic generating plant bought entirely with private 
funds. Vice-Pres. James Fairman (below) is shopping 


for equipment. 


@ Five types of reactor are being built under AEC’s 
five-year plan of aid. One of them may run the power 


plant of the future (page 108). 


Meanwhile, AEC is in the spotlight (page 114). 


Prosped 


At Indian Point (picture), +0 mi. up ny 
the Hudson River from New York, the B  jeag 
nation’s first truly commercial atome & panic 
power plant is destined to rise on the BP tary 
ashes of old picnic fires and the dustot qo’, 
abandoned baseball fields &g port 

The rocky, wooded point was owned that 
for many years by a steamboat com first 
pany, to provide its New York City vately 
excursionists with playfields and picnic from 
groves. Last fall, Consolidated Edison to bu 
Co. of New York bought the 340 acres & °Go 
as a site for its proposed atom power ing al 
plant (BW—Jan.1°55,p17). By vearend, § Ras 
Con Ed hopes to have plans drawn up 
for a 200,000-kw. plant to help suppl 
New York City and Westchester clectr 
County with electricity. consi 

Con Ed is by no means the only util it int 
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ity that’s studying atomic power—at 
least 18 companies and groups of com- 
panies are in the field. Nor is it the 
farthest +advanced—Duquesne Light 
Co.'s 60,000-kw. plant at Shipping- 
port, Pa. (BW —Jun.5’54,p100) holds 
that distinction. But Con Ed is the 
hrst to plan a power plant that’s pri- 
vately financed, that counts on no help 
from the government except the right 
to buy fissionable fuel. 

*Going Into Action—Con Ed is go- 
ing about its atomic power debut much 
as it would with a conventional gen- 
crating plant. 

It has foreseen the need for more 
clectric power in its service area. It has 
considered nuclear fuel and has found 
it intriguing. The Indian Point site, 
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near Peekskill, N. Y., fits into Con Ed’s 
distribution grid, and a generating sta- 
tion will definitely be built there— 
whether it runs on nuclear fission, oil, 
or gas. For a nuclear plant, too, the 
site has the advantages of ample water 
from the Hudson and of remoteness 
from big population centers. It may be 
the best spot the company will ever 
have for a nuclear plant. 

Having bought the acreage and de- 
cided to explore atomic power as first 
choice, Con Ed called upon reactor 
manufacturers—starting with General 
Electric and Westinghouse—to submit 
plans for the best 200,000-kw. unit they 
could build. 

The big utility hired Vitro Corp. of 
America, which has engineered several 


Atomic Energy Commission plants, to 
work with its own engineers in review- 
ing proposals of the equipment makers 


(BW—Dec.11'54,p146). As in any 
other plant expansion, Con Ed is con- 
cerned with (1) price—a nuclear power 
station probably shouldn’t cost much 
more than twice a conventional plant, 
and (2) the plant’s adaptability to im- 
provement as new components come on 
the market. 

“Eventually,” says James F. Fairman 
(picture), Con Ed’s engineering vice- 
president, “this is the way everyone in 
the business will order a reactor.” 

e Atomic Fuel—If any other company 
has thought of starting an atomic plant 
as Con Ed has, it has been singularly 
silent about it. Several companies have 
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offered to build reactors for AEC un- 
der complete or partial government f- 
nancing; others have even trained oper- 
ating crews for the day when they could 
build a plant. But Con Ed is counting 
onlv on clearance to buv fuel from the 
government. 

“Someday,” says Fairman, “we hope 
to buy fuel elements from a commer- 
cial source just as we buv a ton of coal. 
We'll hand back the fucl to the same 
supplier for reprocessing [removing the 
accumulated poisons that slow an 
atomic reaction after a while] after we 
are through with it—we don't want to 
get into fucl processing any more than 
we want to get into research and de- 
velopment on reactors.” 
¢ Suppliers Scramble—Even Con Ed 
probably didn’t anticipate the stir its 
inquiries would make among suppliers 
of reactors and components. 

“Of course we're interested,” one 
supplier explains. “A big outfit like 
Con Ed doesn’t kid around about things 
like this. And who wouldn't like to 
build that reactor for them?” 

The race to supply equipment to the 
atomic power industry is just beginning 
(BW—Jun.12°54,p118), but already it’s 
hard to keep up with all the companies 
that are getting into the act. ‘The largest 
single group, of course, is made up of 
manufacturers of conventional electric 
generating equipment. They have long 
worked both with the utilities and AEC. 

Also in the field, however, are other 
companies that regard atomic power as 
an avenue for diversification: builders of 
aircraft, ships, locomotives, and ma- 


chine tools; petroleum producers and 
1efiners; engineering firms 


For example, low bidder for a recent 
AEC contract to build a package-power 
reactor for the Army was American 
Locomotive Co. 


¢ Experience Wanted—An AEC official 


feels that industry has _ consistenth 
quoted modest prices government 
reactor contracts. ““This partly be 


cause of the national securit aspects 
of the AEC program,” he s “and 
partly because so many companies are 


itomic work.” 


eager to get experience in 
gain techni- 


The lure of a chance to 


cal knowhow should be equally potent 
in Con Ed’s case. Nuclear scientists 
and engineers have been itching to 


build a large atomic power plant—and 
Con Ed’s would be more than three 
times the capacity of Duquc smi Light’s 
Thev are convinced that construction 
of such plants—maybe onl or two 
of them—is the shortest path to nuclear 
power that is economically competitive 

Doubtless, Con Ed ounting on 
keen competition among Cquipment 
suppliers to whittle down costs enough 
to make its privately financed project 
workable. Suppliers have traditionalh 
offered utilities their newest equipment 
on attractive terms, in order to gain 
industry acceptance of the equipment 

For Con Ed, time is not unlimited 
Capacity of some type must be planned 
in the next vear or two; if atomic power 
doesn’t pan out, a conventional plant 
must be designed. But Fairman is con- 
fident of getting atomic plans squared 
away by yearend. 


onc 


|. Where Government Fits In 


1955 may be the vear when commer- 
cial atomic power leaves the dream stage 
and goes into blueprints—if not into 
bricks and mortar—on a large scale. Be- 
sides the Con Ed and Duquesne proj- 
ects, two or three others may be 
announced. And several related devel- 
opments are pushing theory into prac- 
tice: 

¢ Suppliers will start taking orders 
for small reactors for universities, medi- 
cal and other research groups, maybe 
some industrial customers. These re 
uctors have no significance as sources 
of electric power, but thev will add to 
the skills of manufacturers and users. 

¢ AEC will push work on five ex 
perimental power reactors (page 108) in 
its so-called Five-Year Program. ‘These 
projects will show eventually which re- 
wctor, which fuel is best. 

e The armed forces will keep sup- 
pliers busy with orders, too. The 
Armvy’s small portable power plant and 
the Navy's reactor for capital ships are 
especially important in commercial 
power exploration. 

The Army’s package-power reactor, to 


be built by American Locomotive, is 
too small (about 2,000-kw. capacity) to 
be considered a power source for do 
mestic utility systems. But it promises 
to be the first atomic power plant for 
which manufacturers can find an export 
market—it can serve usefully in power 
hungry localities abroad 

The Navv’s large-ship unit will pro 
duce power in quantities more com 
parable with a modern utility plant. It 
will have features unique to shipboard 
iequirements but, disregarding those, in 
dustry will be able to draw out sorely 
needed data on costs and on the snags 
in building and operating big reactors 
¢ Washington’s Blessing—'l odav, pres 


sure for rapid development of atomic 
power originates as much in Washing: 
ton as in any industry quarter That's 
because the nation’s diplomatic intet 


needs of the 


ests, as well as the futur ; 
in this field 


economy, require succe 
On diplomatic grounds, there are two 
reasons for pushing atomic power: 
¢ To protect our \ iluable foreign 
sources of raw uranium. Countries that 
own the mineral deposits are deman¢- 
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Where are we? Looking up at the 
underbelly of a huge gasoline-powered 
tractor truck, just in from a long-haul 
run. 


You'll be interested in that exhaust 
pipe overhead. But don’t touch it! 
It's red hot. 


Truck operators find most pipes a 
big source of trouble. When one 
“blows” on the highway, it means a 
lost time for the 
-extra expense to the company. 


delayed delivery .. . 
driver.. 


Saving dollars. An ordinary exhaust 
pipe seldom lasts over 40,000 miles, 
and usually has to be replaced several 
times a year. Think what might be 
saved if a pipe never had to be re- 
placed! 


A pipe dream? Now it’s a reality, 
thanks to the resourcefulness of a 


Inconel makes “pipe dreams” come true 


—in the strangest places! 


smart maintenance superintendent. 
Years ago, he started replacing worn- 
out carbon steel exhaust pipes with 
new ones made of Inconel®. 


Crowding the million mark. Not a 
single Inconel pipe has ever been re- 
placed. Several have already logged 
almost a million miles each. 


Right now, you may have a metal 
problem of your own. It doesn’t have 
to resemble this one. Inconel — possi- 
bly — is not your answer. But remem- 
ber, there are more than 50 other Inco 
Nickel Alloys Find out 
whether one of them offers the means 
of transforming a cherished “pipe 
dream” of yours into a reality! Let’s 
talk it over sometime soon. 


available. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better Longer 
INO, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


TRADE mag 67 W 


‘all Street 





New York 5, N. Y. 








Q. Where else is Inconel an outstanding 
success ? 





A. In jet planes — specifically in flame 
tubes. Here Inconel stubbornly maintains 
its strength even when white hot. 


Q. Where would you be likely to see In- 
conel? 
pegging ooze 





A. In a kitchen. Inconel sheathing is used 
on the surface heating units of most elec- 
tric ranges. Inconel provides quick, even 
transmission of heat. It resists corrosion. 
It stands up under use — and abuse. 


Q. Where can you find more information 
on Inconel and half a hundred other prob- 
lem-solving Inco Nickel Alloys? 

A. Write for our booklet, Standard Alloys 


for Special Problems. It’s free to all who 
ask for it. 
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low either of two courses. Most com- 
panies are getting government help in 
cash as well as knowhow. A few, spe- 
cifically Consolidated Edison, are deter- 
mined to build plants strictly with their 
own capital. 

Strictly speaking, of course, no one 
could possibly get into the atomic power 
business without some government 
help. The government holds the entire 
atomic fuel supply; the government has 
the mass of technical data; the govern- 
ment has the only laboratories for some 
torms of research and testing. 

+ AEC Program—F or at least two years, 
covernment and industry have been 
batting back and forth the question of 
how much additional federal aid—if any 
_is needed to launch the atomic power 





industry. Now, AEC has laid down the 
first specific plan for such aid (BW— 
Jan.15°55,p30). 

AEC proposes three types of support 
to industrial groups whose power plans 
gain the commission’s approval: 

¢ Free loans of nuclear fuels. 

¢ Free use of government labora- 
tories and test facilities. 

¢ Cash support through AEC con- 
tracts for research and development. 
Such contracts require the plant-builder 
to turn over the resulting data to the 
commission, which will make it avail- 
able to industry at large. 

Plans must be submitted by Apr. 1, 
and none will be considered that do 
not blaze new paths in power reactor 
technology. 


ll. The Economics of Utilities 


Presumably, AEC’s offer is open to 
any technically and financially respon- 
sible business concern. Actually, though, 
almost any company that qualifies is 
bound to be a public utility. No one 
clse has a use for large blocks of power. 

AEC’s support plan partly meets the 
utility industry’s two most serious prob- 
lems in atomic development: 

¢ High cost of plant—two to five 
times the cost of conventionally fueled 
capacity, probably even more in early 
stages of development. 

¢ Uncertainty about the future 
economics of atom-fueled plants. 
*The Bigger the Better—Only the 
largest utility companies can swing the 
financing of a large-scale atomic plant, 
and a large plant is what’s needed. 
Costs of the reactor, the heart of an 
atomic-electric plant, do not rise in 
proportion with its capacity to produce 
power, so the big plants offer the great- 
est hope of coming close to competing 
with conventional plants. 

Utility men generally think about 
atomic plants of 100,000 kw. and up. 
No such plant is yet built or even un- 
der construction, but best guesses put 
the cost now at $100-million or more; 
if you wanted to duplicate a plant on 
which research and development had 
already been done, you might bring 
cost as low as $30-million. A conven- 
tional steam-electric plant runs about 
$14-million. 

* The Spur—You’d think such high in- 
stallation costs would scare off almost 
any business manager, particularly in 
the cost-conscious utility industry. But 
the prize—an alternate for fossil fuels— 
is too tempting for utilities to ignore. 

_ Potentially, there is as much energy 
in | Ib. of fissionable material as in 
1,300 tons of coal. Besides, even today 
there is hope that you can build an 
atomic plant with a useful life approach- 
ing the 35-yr. to 50-yr. span of conven- 
tional plants. And you can build with 
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a good chance of improving its operat- 
ing efficiency as time goes on. 

For example, to get long “burn-up” 
of fuel, you might clad it with expen- 
sive zirconium, as was done with the 
fuel elements in the atomic submarine 
Nautilus. Progress in government and 
industrial laboratories on improving the 
fuel elements and cutting their cost is 
so promising that you might expect to 
have fuel units you could burn a lot 
longer by the time you have replaced 
the first few charges. 

Moreover, in building your first 
plant, you and your suppliers would 
learn how to build a second one much 
more cheaply. That has been the gov- 
ernment’s experience in building re- 
actors. For example, it could now re- 
place the Nautilus reactor at less cost 
and for better performance. 

Again, the larger utility systems don’t 
have to insist that an atomic plant com- 
pete with their most modern, most 
efficient generating facilities. At any 
given time, they have on standby a lot 
of older, costlier equipment. Some of 
this could be replaced by a big atomic 
plant without involving too great an 
increase in over-all costs of the system. 

Of course, an atomic plant wouldn’t 
be relegated to standby. To get elec- 
tricity at lowest possible cost, you'd 
keep it producing as long as you could. 
You'd put some other unit into reserve. 
¢ Return Limited—Even for utilities, 
there are major drawbacks. For ex- 
ample, they can’t build such plants in 
the interest of technical progress and 
then pass the extra cost along to the 
customers—their rates are strictly regu- 
lated. Nor would they be allowed to 
recoup the added cost of producing 
power once the atomic plant had been 
built. In the first plants at least, pro- 
duction cost is certain to exceed the 
6 to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour of a 
modern coal-fired plant. 

These fuel costs would be cut if 
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AEC lent the fissionable material, eyep 
though the plant owner would sti 
have to pay for the portion he “burned 
up” and for reprocessing unspent fuel 

Only a small part of the fucl is fg 
sioned, or “burned up,”’ before the fue} 
clement must be pulled out. For one 
thing, fission products that slow the 
process—such as cadmium and samp 


rium—must be remover Also, contin. 
ued exposure to radioactivity and other 
corrosive influences so deteriorates the 
fuel containers in present reactors that 
they must be taken t sooner than 


optimum power conditions would di¢ 
tate. 

¢ Pay Plan—AEC will demand full pay. 
ment for spent fuel and for reprocess 
ing over a period of seven years of 


plant operation. However, probably not 
over 2% of the fuel in the first atomie 
plants would be burned up in seven 
years, so an AEC loan would save q 
plant-builder 98% of fuel costs. 

Better fuel elements and operating 
techniques may eventually raise the 
burn-up to 20%. 

Scientists are hard at work, too, on 
cutting the extremely high costs of 


reprocessing fuel. Methods of chemi- 
cally separating uranium and plutonium 
from the fission products are now to 
costly and too tedious for the demand 


of a large-scale atomic power industn 

Despite these cost hazards, the util 
ities are rushing to develop atomic 
plants. 


Who’s Interested? 


The 18 companies and groups that 
are studying atomic power, some for 
as long as three years, include utilities 
from every section of the country. Ae j 
cording to Walker L. Cisler, president 


of Detroit Edison Co. and leader of 
the largest study group, the participat 


ing utility companies produce 55% of 
the nation’s commercial power. 

Individual companies in New Yor, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and California- 
to name only a few localities—are inter 
ested chiefly in big plants that the 
hope can be made more efficient b 
new equipment, new techniques. On 
the other hand, groups such as Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co., organized by New } 
England utilities, may start with smaller 
plants, say 50,000 kw. to 75,000 kv 
Yankee Atomic may be among the fist 
groups to ask AEC help 

The smaller plants might neve 
match conventional facilities in ef 
ciency in areas where ordinary fuel i 
cheap. But they can point the way t 
improvements in plant design and 
operation. 

In New England which uses much 
power and is remote from natufd 
fuel sources, utilities may well stand 
to gain the most by gambling on 4 
demonstration atomic plant. 
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Relic of progress in lighting—and valves 


You may remember this gas lighting fixture—and 
how electricity outmoded it. Rapid progress was 
the reason—in electric generation, in boilers, and in 
controlling steam power with valves. And like elec- 
tricity, valves have come a long way. Valves today 
are basic tools of industry for controlling all fluids, 
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37 YEARS YOUNG IN POWER SERVICE — The first 
World War still raged when Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. installed this Crane steel valve in main 
steam service. Last year, for the first time, this 
valve was given limited preventive maintenance 
and put right back to work. That’s durability — 
the kind Crane builds into brass, iron, steel and 
alloy valves and fittings. 


CRANE CO. 


FITTINGS 
PLUMBING © HEATING 


PIPE 


Making valves that do the job better has been 
Crane’s main effort through 100 years of quality 
manufacturing. It has made Crane quality the 
standard of greater dependability, durability, and 
low-cost upkeep. That’s why more Crane valves are 
used than any other make. 


—that’s Crane quality in piping materials for every 
need. Crane assures it with continuous develop- 
ment, precision manufacturing, and thorough test- 
ing. No wonder thrifty buyers in every industry 
prefer Crane equipment. Crane Co., General Offices, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers in all in- 
dustrial areas. 


\ THRIFTY © 
)\ BUYER 
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CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 








These Reactors Are Already Being Planne, o; 





TYPE 


OF REACTOP BUILDER 


Pressurized 
Water Electric 


Corp. 


Toll tare | 
Water 


Westinghouse 


Argonne 
Ip folitelarel| 


CAPACITY 


60,000- 


75,000 kw. operate it 


5,000 kw. 


Rel ololgeliolay 


ral A AE TK A CT 
As of now, only a test of the liquid metal heo 
exchange system 


Sodium- 
Graphite 


Breeder Argonne 


I Colitelarel| 


North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


15,000 kw. 


consumes 


\Relelelaeliolay 


Homogeneous 


. Thorium Is felitelatel| 


Oak Ridge 


16,000 kw. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


First commercial project; Duquesne Light Co. w; 


Will deliver steam directly from reactor to turbin 


Designed to produce more fissionable fuel than 


Liquid state of the fuel will simplify reprocessing 


thorium will be converted to fissionable uranium-23 


Rel elelgelielag 


In the atomic power plant, the nu- 
clear reactor replaces only the boiler 
unit of a conventional generating plant. 
In present plants, steam production ac- 
counts for only 15% to 20% of the 
total cost of delivering a kilowatt to 
the custemer’s meter. 

This reduces the area for profitable 
savings for utilities that convert to 
atomic fuel. Even the most enthusi- 
astic proponents of atomic power claim 
only a mill or so of saving on total 
power costs, and then only after years 
of improvement in reactors. However, 
the utility industry has traditionally had 
to look for small savings. 

(he chart above shows the lineup of 
reactors that are in the earlv stages of 
development. They have differing ad- 
vantages and drawbacks; admittedly, 
none is perfect, vet together they repre- 
sent a spectacular advance in atomic 
power over the past 10 vears. 


Pressurized Water Reactor 


Farthest advanced of AEC-supported 
power plants is the pressurized water re 
actor (PWR) under construction at 
Shippingport, Pa. (BW—Jun.5’54,p100). 
It is scheduled for completion in late 
1957 or early 1958. 

lhe Atomic Energy Commission will 
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ietain title to the reactor, which is be- 
ing built by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Duquesne Light Co. of Pitts- 
burgh owns the site, is kicking in 
$5-million toward the cost of the re- 
actor, and is buying the conventional 
generating units that will be hooked 
up to the reactor. Duquesne buys the 
steam from AEC. 

¢ Experienced Builder—Westinghouse 
has already built two smaller reactors 
of the same gencral type: the actual 
seagoing propulsion unit for the sub- 
marine Nautilus and a land-based proto- 
type of it. For savings in fuel cost per 
pound, however, the Duquesne plant 
will use fuel that’s less rich in uranium- 
235 than the submarine fuel. 

Westinghouse recently regained an 
AEC contract for another PWR, this 
one for a large warship. Earlier it once 
started preliminary work on a similar 
unit for an aircraft carrier, but that was 
canceled in 1953 when the federal 
budget was being trimmed. 

Despite its pioneering with pressur- 
ized water reactors, Westinghouse isn’t 
wedded to producing this type exclu- 
sively, according to its president, 
Gwilvm A. Price. (Some of his com- 
petitors are gloomily predicting that 
Westinghouse will win a contract from 
Consolidated Edison regardless of what 





Ill. One of These May Run the Power Planfof t 


type of reactor is chosen fot the Indiar 
Point plant.) 


eHow It Works—l: 


from boiling as it ulates throug! 
the reactor. This water, which become 
radioactive in its trip through the 
atomic pile, travels to a heat exchanger 
where it turns another, nonradioactive 
circuit of water into steam to drive th 
turbines. 

Like other types 
has inherent features th 
as a source of power i 
(he whole reactor ha 
ized, and the _presst 
houses it is extremely expensive to buil 
and maintain. Even then, temperaturt 
of the pressurized water can be raise 
only to about 6001 Chis is well below 
the temperatures tl 
panies have favored 
limits efficiency of th 
25%; new conventiona 
ing at higher temperatures exceed 35% 
¢ Costs—The 60,000-kw. plant of AEC 
and Duquesne will cost an estimated 
$84-million. That puts installation cost 
at around $1,400 per kw.—about | 
times as much as in conventional 
plants. However, half the $84-million 
is being spent on research ind develop. 


reactor, PWR 
it limit its value 
large quantities 
to be pressut 

sphere _ that 


pe ywer com 


recent vears. It 
plant to about 
plants operat 
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pressurized 
water reactor, the coolant water is kept 
under tremendous pressure to keep tt 
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$40-million 
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lant of the Future 


dian ment. A second plant of the same de- 
sign and specifications might be built 


ized for $42-million or less, reducing instal- 
kept lation cost to about $700 per kw. 
p it Even the lower figure is high, of 
ugh course, in comparison with the $140 
mes per kw. of conventional plants. 
the ¢ More Ships—With its experience in 
nger ship propulsion, Westinghouse may be 
tive in line for a bundle of new reactor con- 
the tracts. Top Navy officials are talking 
now of fitting all their submarines and 
WR many of their large surface ships with 
aluc atomic engines. 
ties General Electric Co. is also deep in 
Su the shipboard reactor business.’ GE is 
that building a reactor of an entirely differ- 
uild ent tvpe for the submarine Sea Wolf 
rare and is also designing a more advanced 
ised high-powered unit for submarines yet 
Jon to evolve. 
om Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
It dock Co. and Bethlehem Steel Co. 
out both have Navy contracts to study de- 









rat signs for large atomic-powered ships. 
n Boiling Water Reactor 

ted 

‘ost Another reactor of AEC’s five-vear 
10 program that has short-range possibili- 
nal ties is the boiling water reactor, being 
ion built by AEC’s Argonne National Lab- 
op oratory. Generating equipment will 
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come from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The reactor is strictly experimental, 
with a capacity of only 5,000 kw. 

This type of reactor was almost 
passed up by the atomic scientists. It 
allows water to boil inside the reactor, 
with the steam going directly to a tur- 
bine. If it works on a large scale, it 
will eliminate the costly heat exchanger 
that other reactors require. 

For vears, scientists brushed aside 
this simple method of carrying heat 
from the reactor. ‘They assumed that 
the presence of boiling water would 
inhibit the fission process. 

Argonne scientists, headed by Di- 
rector Walter H. Zinn, decided to test 
this objection, and got strong evidence 
that boiling water would have no ad- 
verse effects on the fission process. ‘The 
experimental reactor will show whether 
the radio-activity of the steam causes 
enough corrosion in the turbine to rule 
out this tvpe of reactor as a source of 
commercial power. 


Sodium-Graphite Reactor 


North American Aviation, Inc., is 
working for AEC on a reactor that uses 
liquid sodium to carry the heat. Other 
contractors, notably GE, have also 
worked with molten metals as coolants, 
but the North American unit is the 
first all-out test under power plant oper- 
ating conditions. 

This reactor, to be completed by the 
end of the year, won’t produce elec- 
tricitv—just heat. It would be a simple 
matter to convert this heat to elec- 
tricitv, but the experimenters are avoid- 
ing the cost of the generating unit. 

North American is putting up $2.5- 
million of the $10-million cost of re- 
search, development, and construction. 
The company hopes eventually to sup- 
ply power units to utility companies. 


Breeder Reactor 


After successful experiments with a 
small breeder reactor (170 kw.), the Ar- 
gonne lab is building a larger model, 
up to 15,000-kw. capacity. The breeder 
uses the principle that, under carefully 
controlled conditions, a reactor can 
produce more fissionable material than 
it consumes. Argonne’s breeder is con- 
verting the unfissionable isotope ura- 
nium-238 into fissionable plutonium. 


Homogeneous Reactor 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory is 


continuing experiments with the homog- 
eneous reactor—a unit in which fuel, 
coolant, and the moderator that con- 
trols the fission process are mixed in a 
single solution. It has the great ad- 
vantage of simplifying fuel reprocess- 
ing. 

The solution can be chemically proc- 
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Don’t Walk... 


push a button and 


TALK! 


¢Are your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production lagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this time-and- 
money waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size, let us prove that Executone pays 
for itself quickly— many times over. 
Mail coupon now— 
no obligation! 





Lrecilone 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


| EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. P-1 

| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| Without obligation, please let me have: 
C) The name of your local Distributor 

! (J Complete descriptive literature 


NAME. 








! 
! 
I FIRM. 
! 


ADDRESS 





In Canada-331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 





C & O sponsors this campaign in the belief that a strong d efficient 
transportation system is essential to the nation’s growth and prosperity; 
and that sound transportation policy must be founded on public unde standing. 
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Let’s stop 
patching 
the patches 


America’s transportation system is operating under a code of regulations 
that was originally written in 1887. Since then the era of the electric 
lines has come and gone. Since then have come the automobile, the bus, 
the truck, the airplane. Still we try to regulate transportation accord- 
ing to 1887 ideas. 

Today a new generation of Traffic Managers with scientific training 
and a professional approach are developing new techniques of transpor- 
tation that are in step with our modern techniques of manufacture and 
merchandising. But in doing so they are constantly bumping their heads 
on these antiquated regulations. 

Let’s give them a chance to bring transportation up to date. Let’s 
stop patching a garment that previous generations have worn out and 
outgrown. Let’s ask Congress to scrap our 1887 breeches and give us 
a 1955 model. 








Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 












a completely NEW 


PAYLOADER 































NEW in design 
and performance 















When the first Model HA “PAYLOAD- 
ER” tractor-shovel appeared 15 years 
ago, it gave industry a flexible, new 
bulk-material handling method. Today 
in thousands of plants, Model HA’s are 
the bulk-handling system or an essential 
part of it. 
Now comes the 1955 Model. HA—a 
completely new design. Its entirely new 
bucket control and other improvements 
boost production output 50 to 100%! Its 
“breakout” bucket action with 40 degree 
tipback gives it twice the digging power 
— it gets bigger loads, faster, in tough 
digging. 
Whether or not you have older HA’s, if 
you have bulk-material handling prob- 
lems—be sure to find out what this 
new HA can do. Your “PAYLOADER” 


Distributor is ready to show you. 


PAYLOADER' |: 





@ “Break-out" bucket-action 
with 40° tipback gives twice 
the digging power and 
carrying capacity. 











@ New standards of safety in 
load-carrying and driver 
protection. 









@ Bucket capacity (14 cu. ft. 
strike-level) is 16-2/3% 
more. 








@ Shorter turning radius, more 
dumping height. 








Full-reversing transmission; 
torque converter drive; 
sealed, pressurized hydrav- 
lic system with stabilizing 
accumulator and many other 
advanced features. 

























THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. cregatvvitte, he. 


SUBSIOIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM 










The Frank G. Hough Co. 
700 Sunnyside Ave. 
Libertyville, il. 


Please furnish full informa- 
tion on the new Model HA 


















essed to remove the contaminating mg. 


terials that are formed during fissiog, 
then fed back into the reactor. Chem. 
ical processing is much simpler than the 
metallurgical separation required by te. 
actors that use solid fuels 

Oak Ridge is building its second ey 


perimental “homogenet us unit and 


aiming at a third reactor with an eleg. 
tric generating capacity of 16,000 kw, 
his reactor will also have a fling at 
breeding—to convert thorium to fission. 


able uranium-233. 
e Thorium—Oak Ridg 
ing a very long—and ve 
thorium as a much-overlooked souree 
of fissionable material. ‘Thorium looks 
as if it might be superior to uranium 
238 for use in two types of power re 
actor: the converter (a ctor that pro 
duces some new fissionable material) 
or the breeder (which produces more 
fuel than it burns). 
In either type, some 


has been tak 
quiet—look at 


the neutrons 


released in the fission cess are used 
to transmute thorium atoms into ure 
nium-233, which is fissionable. This is 


uranium-238 
is one big 


much like’ transmutins 
into plutonium, but tl 


difference: the speed of the neutrons 
that works best in making the trans. 
formation. 


Uranium-238 prefers neutrons travel 
ing at high speed. Ideally, when you 
are trying to convert as much U-23§ 
into plutonium as possible, you should 
use fast neutrons, but the technol 
ogy of handling fast neutrons is still 
limited. 

Thorium, on the other hand, prefers 
neutrons traveling at slow, or thermal, 
speeds. We know more about thermal 
reactors—all those we have are in this 


class except Argonne’s experimental 
breeder (fast neutron ind General 


Electric’s Sea Wolf reactor (intermedi 
ate speed). 

So, assuming that thorium is as avail 
able as U-238 and as readily handled, 
it would seem that production of U-233 
from thorium in power reactors is a bet 
ter short-range prospect than production 
of plutonium from U-238 


e Not Ready Yet—Doubtless, Oak 
Ridge’s unwillingness to say much 
about its work with thorium is based 


partly on reluctance to touch off 4 
thorium speculation boom like the pres 
ent one in uranium. Actually, no such 
boom would make sense: Any real mar 
ket for thorium probably must wait 
until a large atomic power industry 's 
established: the present boom in uran- 


ium rests on military demand for 
bombs. 
With military demands for fission 


able materials well filled by present and 
nearly completed capacity for U-23) 
and plutonium, there is little urgency 
tor the government to get into com 
parable production of U-233 from 
thorium. 
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SCALE REMOVED FROM PULP LINE 


IN TWELVE HOURS 


Chemical cleaning restored peak capacity 
to 875 feet of 8-inch process line 


Production in this paper mill had to be 
slowed down because pulp deposits 
reduced the capacity of an 875-foot 
slurry line. The scale, averaging 1% 
inches thick, in effect had changed the 
8-inch diameter line into a 5-inch one. 


Dowell engineers, called on the job, 
made an analysis of the deposits and 
prepared chemical solvents to remove 
them. The engineers then pumped the 
solvents into the line through regular 
connections. There was no dismantling, 
nor was it necessary to dig up any of this 
partly buried line. The job was com- 


pleted in twelve hours. After the clean- 
ing, the capacity of the line was again 
sufficient to handle even peak loads. 


Let Dowell chemical cleaning methods 
help you increase the efficiency of lines 
and equipment—boilers, evaporators, 
tanks—in your plant. Call a repre- 
sentative from the nearest of over 130 
Dowell offices. He will be glad to discuss 
your maintenance cleaning problems 
with you and make estimates without 
obligation. If you prefer, write directly 
to DOWELL INCORPORATED, Tulsa 1, 
Oklahoma, Dept. B-10. 


cleaning service for industry 


A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Experienced engineers do the job for 
you using Dowell-designed pumping 
and control equipment, They apply 
solvents pele. to the technique 
demanded by the job: filling, spraying, 
jetting, cascading or vaporizing. 











LEWIS L. STRAUSS 






THOMAS E. MURRAY 


WILLARD F. LIBBY 












IV. AEC: The Men Who Set the Rules for AtomigEne 


(he Atomic Energy Commission 
(pictures) has ridden out one vear of big 
change—in public policies and in its 
own top management—and is bumping 
briskly through another. Again its func- 
tion and policies are changing, and so 
is its management. 


Changes in Function 


Last vear’s new atomic law gave AEC 
an added responsibility—regulating the 
atomic power industry. ‘That was in 
addition to its still-primary mission of 
developing and producing nuclear weap- 
ons. Now the commission’s decade of 
expanding the weapons plant is just 
about fulfilled, and the roads to atomic 
power have at least been marked out. 

hus, in 1955, AEC’s chief concern 
shifts from innovation to regulation. 

Vhis doesn’t mean that AEC labora- 
tories will be less exciting places for 
scientists and engineers to work. ‘There 
remain plenty of challenging problems. 
It does mean, though, that AEC’s new 


mission calls for new administrative 
skills. Most important, high-level of- 


ficials must learn to deal more wisely 
with politicians, the press, and the 
public. 

¢ Security Screen—Since its founding 
in 1946, AEC has enjoved a degree of 
immunity from outside prying that is 
unique among government agencies. 
Most of its activities have been so stra- 
tegically secret that Congress was con- 
tent with reports by AEC to the hand- 
ful of congressmen on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

There is no reason to think the com- 
mission abused this unusual freedom. 
Vast sums of monev have been spent 
—more than $13-billion in tax dollars— 
but no one seriously believed that they 
have been misspent. 

AEC has made mistakes, but not of 
profligacy or graft. The mistakes have 
been more in the area of intra-govern- 
mental and public relations. Its officials 

lwavs can—and sometimes do—duck be- 
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hind the secrecy curtain rather than 
discuss the most routine matters. 


Changes in Men 


Since Lewis L. Strauss (picture) be- 
came AEC chairman in mid-1953, there 
has been an all but complete turnover 


among the commissioners. Besides 
Strauss, the commissioners now are 


Thomas FE. Murray and Willard F. 
Libby, with John von Neumann (pic- 
tures) designated but not vet confirmed 
bv the Senate. There is still one other 
vacancv on the five-man commission. 

Murray is the only member who re- 
mains from pre-Strauss davs. His term 
will expire in June, 1957. 


¢ Down the Line—lT'umover among 
lower-echelon officers has also been 


heavy. General Manager Marion W. 
Bover resigned in November, 1953, and 
now his successor, retired Army Maj. 
Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols, has an- 
nounced his resignation as of next Mav. 
Several other kev staffers have also re- 
signed. 

Some resignations almost certainly 
arose from basic disagreements with 
policies of the new AEC regime or 
those of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. But most came from the sharp- 
ened interest of industry in atomic de- 
velopments—from job offers that AEC 
staffers felt they couldn’t afford to turn 
down. 

Despite rumors to the contrary, there 
have been no wholesale resignations at 
AEC’s laboratories even though many 
scientists bitterly resented the commis- 
sion’s slap at J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
followed closely by lack of comment 
from Washington about two journalists’ 
book purporting to tell the inside story 
of the hvdrogen bomb. 

To cefute portions of the book, Los 
Alamos laboratory director Norris Brad- 
burv felt impelled to call a press con- 
ference—the second in the lab’s history. 
Los Alamos. staffers thought Strauss 
should have conducted such a_ press 





conference in Washington. But none 
of them quit. 
You get the impression at the AEC 


labs that the scientists there are gener- 


ally contented. In many cases they'r 
doing a kind of research that the 
couldn’t hope to do college or in 
dustrv, and they feel they are con 
tributing to national security. Unles 
Washington makes their lives a lot 


more unpleasant, few will be inclined 
to resign. 

e At Headquarters—\\! hostility 
does exist—at headquarters in Washing 
ton or in the field—it comes partly fron 


CTC 


Nichols’ assumption responsibilit 
for most day-to-da perating pro 
cedure. ‘This has advantages, obviously, 
over the old system under which, « 


cording to onc form< COM INISSIONET 
such matters as how many paper towels 
to buy for a given laboratory came at 
at AEC meetings. But it has confuse 
and irritated many staffers by throwing 
even routine decisions into the general 
manager's office. And some companies 
doing business with AEC grumble that 
“it takes a vear to get anything acroé 
Nichols’ desk.” 
e Changes to Come—Nichols’ retire: 
ment is almost certain to change the 
general manager’s function once more 
Chmn. Strauss obviously believes the 
gencral manager should plav a big role 


but he can no longer write his own 
tickct on such matters. Murray, witl 
whom he has had an open break on 
other issucs, almost certainly will ir 
sist that the commissioners keep 4 
tighter rein on a new manager. Libb 


1 


and von Neumann, if he is confirmed, 
likewise aren’t likelv to be satisfied with 
a merely advisory job 
e Dixon-Yates—The 
deep in the Congressional fuss over 


mmission 1S als 


the Dixon-Yates contract (BW —Nov 
13’54,p27). Chmn. Strauss must beat 
the brunt of the fight, insofar as tt 


involves AEC. He favors the contract, 
while Commissioner Murray, none too 
cnthusiastic about it last vear, has 
flatly recommended that the controver 
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JOHN VON NEUMANN 


sial contract be dropped. Dissension 
over this case has interfered with other 
work of AEC, he contends. 

«Harmony on Power—Brilliant, scnsi- 
tive Lewis Strauss has lately shown a 
new awareness of his public relations 
responsibilities, which should help him 
in his dealings with Congress. In the 
past, he has been prone to lose his 
temper under political attacks. 

Then, too, he will get all the help 
he asks from Commissioners Murray 
and Libby on encouraging industrial 
development of atomic power. Both 
men share his conviction that the time 
has come to get atomic power out of 
the AEC labs and into practical use. 

The commission has, however. aban- 
doned an out-and-out subsidy plan for 
atomic power that Dr. Lawrence Haf- 
stad proposed before his recent retire- 
ment as head of AEC’s reactor develop- 
ment division. Hafstad suggested that 
utility companies building atomic 
plants be asked to put up only the sum 
that would pay for conventional plants 
of the same capacity, with AEC making 
up the difference. 

This proposal might have spurred 
industrial programs more than the aid 
plan that was adopted, but it would 
have been a heaven-sent target for 
politicians who were looking for signs 
of a giveaway. 
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“Never mind, Ma’am, 


he won’t need that coat, 


Onz of the pleasant things about a 
business trip to MOA (Metropolitan 
Oakland Area) is that you can leave 
your overcoat home—no matter what 
the calendar (or your wife) says. 


That simple fact is a constant reminder 
ofall the benefits you'd enjoy through 
plant operation in MOA’s world-fam- 
ous climate—mild and gentle the year 
around, never really cold or hot. 


A better place to visit and live? Of 
course! And even more important 
... it means: permanent workers and 
streamlined factories which produce 
more; plants that cost less to build and 
maintain; savings in storage and ship- 
ping; and constant growth of markets 
through new industries and popula- 
tion. 


Yes. With the exception of a location 
central to serve the entire west, excel- 
lent transportation and world-famous 
harbor, the recognized advantages 
MOA offers are mostly due to a clim- 
ate that makes money by saving money 
for you. 


If you are considering a plant location 
anywhere, write for “How Our Climate 
Makes You Money’ —a new Data Sheet 
relating climate to profit-making ad- 
vantages which make industries ‘grow 
places’ in MOA. 


in MOA G/jo/” 
































FREE: FACTFILE, SOUND FILM 
Make free use of our FACTFILE SERVICE to 
get Data Sheets and Special Reports on Clim- 
ate, Markets, Living Conditions, Plant Site 
Availabilities, etc. 


rin @ 


Also available for free showings to Manage- 
ment: Loan prints of “CALIFORNIA, THE 
BRIGHT LAND’”~-15-minute sound movie. 
Next best thing to an actual visit. 








THE MAINLAND SIDE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 





METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA (Alameda County) CALIFORNIA 
Suite 105 - 1320 Webster Street +» Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND 


PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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@ Inthe hot competition for deposits among New 


Billboa rde York banks, National City (74 offices) has taken 
I 

DON T the lead from Chase (29 offices) . 

CELL!... 








@ ...So Chase, by merging with Manhattan (58 
UTILIZE 


CONTAINER 
SPACE FOR ee? 
ADVERTISING! 


STONE’s design and merchandising 
services can help you tell your product 
story in color with Multitone*. Have this 


effective additional selling power all 
the way through distribution! Packaging n ( 
revaluation can produce enough savings Ee ew Oo e a n 


to offset the slight cost of blanketing your 

cartons with color and printing .. . If it goes through—and it almost cer- Mr. Chase. Actually, 

a potent new merchandising medium. tainly will—the proposed merger of the — Lincoln’s Secretary of the ‘Treasury, was 

Chase National Bank and the Bank of — only a sort of godfather to the Chas ms 
), 


Revaluate your present shipping con- 
tainer. Write for STONE's free - the Manhattan Co. will be a brilliant National Bank. As the statesman wh 
sage of the Na board 


Evetwation Check List. stroke of financial diplomacy. It satis- brought about the pass ; 

fies the classic purposes of a royal mar- tional Bank Act, which est David 
riage: for the stronger power, to sup- system of national banks, Chase wa dent i 
plement its strength against its foes “‘admired and venerated” by the found New } 


through a dynastic Tink with a lesser but ing father, John ‘Thompson, wh omnia 

CONTAINER strategically valuable ally; for the named his bank afte: Chase in 1877 —— 
smaller power, to rise rapidly to a place And an even more illustrious finan tan Cc 

CORPORATION among the mighty. cial name now stands behind the map al 
“ : I . f Rockefeller The 


Dpt. B-13+ 4200 W. 42nd Pl. * Chicago 32, III. ¢ Family Trees—The air of quict but Chase National: that o , 
OTHER PLANTS and MILLS: Chicago, lll.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Franklin substantial distinction that attaches to No outsider knows exactly what the we 
. a : ‘ wealthy 


Soshocton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; Mobile, Ala, | the Chase name is borne out by the fact Rockefeller holdings at Chase — ; 

SALES OFFICES: New York; Philadelphia; Pitsburgh: Allentown, Pa.; that the largest piece of U.S. folding to; they are certainly substantial, a total as: 
ore; mingta De Akron: Cleveland; Colum- stuff in circulation, the $10,000 Fed- the most frequently heard guesses around even me 

O: Mansfield, Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Kenosha; | 741 Reserve note. bears the features of Wall Street run to something like 5% The M 


offices), will gain city-wide coverage and be 





Salmon P. Chase f the 
total 


*Exclusive registered process. ablished our 
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of the $397-million in capital funds 

total assets: $5.9-billion). Today 44- 
vear-old Laurance S$. Rockefeller, with 
15,000 shares of his own, sits on the 
board of directors. And 39-year-old 
David Rockefeller is senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge. of the Metropolitan 
New York) Dept. It is within David’s 
domain of Greater New York that the 
merger with the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Co. has its primary significance 
map above). ; 

The Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
though only about one-fourth as 
wealthy (capital funds, $97-million; 
total assets, $1.7-billion), can claim an 
‘ven more venerable lineage than Chase. 
lhe Manhattan, founded in 1799 by 
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Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr, 
is the oldest bank in the U.S. As a 
kind of engagement ring, Manhattan 
has sent Chase a segment of the old 
wooden water pipe it laid in the legen- 
dary days when the Manhattan Co. 
was chartered to provide water for the 
city of New York. 

¢ Rivalries—But it was certainly not for 
Manhattan’s name, and only incident- 
ally for its capital, that Chase National 
so ardently sought a merger. To un- 
derstand Chase’s motives, it is neces- 
sary to examine the New York and 
national banking picture today, and 
consider how the Chase-Manhattan 
merger will affect it. 

Chase—the Chase National Bank of 


the City of New York, to give it its 
official title—is today the second biggest 
bank in New York, third in the nation. 
But the nation’s biggest, the Bank of 
America, with its $9.2-billion in assets 
and its 548 branches spread across Cali- 
fornia, is not the competitor Chase 
worries about. Chase faces its real com- 
petition in New York—in particular in 
the corporate person of the National 
City Bank (capital funds, $553-mil- 
lion; total assets, $6.3-billion). 

Chase had run well ahead of National 
City in the race for deposits until 19+7 
(chart left). In that year, Chase de- 
posits were still declining from their 
peak at the start of 1946, while City’s 
deposits firmed and then rose, to nar- 
row the gap between them. 

In 1948, City got a stride ahead’ of 
Chase, but in 1949 Chase broke to 
the front again. From 1948 to 1952, 
the lead changed hands six times. Fin- 
ally, in the second quarter of 1952, City 
went out in front and hasn’t been 
headed since. 

The dramatic shift in their stand- 
ing is underlined by their respective 
shares of total New York deposits: 
Chase, which in 1940 had 19.8% of 
New York’s deposits, today has 18.2%; 
City, which in 1940 had only 16.7%, 
now has 19.8%. 


|. Donning the Brown Derby 


National City got the extra punch 
for its stretch drive essentially from its 
local branches: City has 74 banking 
offices in Greater New York, Chase 
only 29. This source of power has been 
a key factor, all along the line, in de- 
termining who went up and who went 
down in New York banking (BW-—Jan. 
22°55,p56). 

First take the banks that were in a 
position to compete for “retail’’ busi- 
ness through their numerous branches, 
the so-called “brown derby” banks. 
Manufacturers Trust, with 112 bank- 
ing offices, climbed from 5.1% of New 
York’s deposits in 1940 to 9.2% in 
1954; the Manhattan, with 58 offices, 
from 3.9% to 4.6%; Chemical Corn 
Exchange (putting together the 1940 
totals of the two banks now merged), 
with 98 offices, from 4.6% to 7%. 

Then look at some “blue ribbon” 
banks, with no branches or very few. 
Guaranty Trust in 1940 had 14.7% of 
deposits in New York; today it has only 
9.1%. Central Hanover has slipped 
from 7.6% to 5.5%; First National 
from 4.9% to 2.1%. 

e Many Reasons—A number of basic 
economic developments in the U.S. 
account for the superiority of brown 
derby over blue ribbon: 

e Rising productivity, wages, and 
salaries, which create an enormous, 
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This Preferred Stock has not been and is not being offered to the public. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


Not a New Issue February 3, 1955 


100,000 Shares 


Northern Illinois Gas Company 
5% Convertible Preferred Stock 


($100 Par Value) 
Price $165 per share 


Direct placement of the Preferred Stock was negotiated by the 
undersigned on behalf of Commonwealth Edison Company. 


The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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Black & Decker Service is “right next door” 
Black & Decker’s 40 factory-owned-and-operated Service Branches, 
strategically located from coast to coast, are “right next door’’ to 
you to give you fast, efficient, economical service on all Black & 
Decker products. Trained technicians and factory-made replacement 
parts will restore the original performance to your tools. For branch 
nearest you, see your phone directory or write: THE BLACK & 
DECKER Mrc. Co., Dept. W025, Towson 4, Maryland. 


FOR INDUSTRY, SHOP, FARM AND HOME 


& 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


@ 





“... the big banks’ travel. 
ing salesmen are out from 
fall to spring . . .” 

NO. 1 BANK starts on p. 114 


relatively well-heeled American middle 
class. 

e Heavily progressive taxation, 
which cuts down the importance of 
the few very-well-heeled customers, 

¢ High estate taxes, which decrease 
the importance of trust business. 

e Government monetary policies 
which reduce interest rates and increase 
the need for a volume business. 

e The changing pattern of cities 
and the explosive movement to the 
suburbs, which affect banking as they 
do retail business. 

e The rapid rise of other economic 
regions—the Midwest, Southwest, and 
Far West—and the consequent growth 
in the competitive strength of banks in 
the hinterland. This means that lot 
of big customers—auto companies, for 
instance—can bank quite happily in 
their home towns without having to 
come to New York for capital. 

e The changing economic habits 
of the American people, particularh 
their fondness for going into hock to 
buy what they want when they want 
it. The slowness of commercial banks 
to capitalize on this trend accounted 
for the rapid rise of the powerful com 
mercial credit outfits. 

e The intense competition for big 

customers from the life insurance com- 
panies and the commercial credit com 
panies. In this contest, the commercial 
banks are prevented by law from lend- 
ing more than 10% of their capital 
funds to a single customer. Their com 
petitors are not so limited. 
e Drummers—These factors, taken to 
gether, explain why the big New York 
banks have to compete for business a 
never before. 

Their traveling salesmen (who are 
generally vice-presidents in charge of 
regions) are out on the road a good 
part of the time from early fall through 
late spring, listening to Chamber of 
Commerce after-dinner speakers, buy- 
ing heavy steer steaks for potential 
customers, chasing golf balls, drumming 
up trade in all the low-pressure ways 
a banker must pursue 

The big New York banks still fune- 
tion also as bankers’ banks—holding bal 
ances for and participating in loans with 
smaller banks in the hinterland. Soa 
considerable amount of their out-of 
town business comes to them through 
their correspondents’ contacts with local 
customers whose businesses have out 
grown local banking services. 

But the most obvious effect upon the 
big banks of this heightened compet 
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ZIP! And a conduit clip is fastened to steel ! 
REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


“Paid for itself in 2 months”—that’s a typi- 
cal report about the Stud Driver. One man 
can set up to 5 studs per minute... cut 
your costs 80% in fastening forms, ma- 
chinery, conduit and other fixtures to steel 
or concrete. A 32 caliber cartridge supplies 
the power. No predrilling—no wires or 
cables. Tool is portable, weighs 6 lbs. 


Listed & Approved by 


Tell your maintenance man about the tool. 
Write for free folder. Industrial Sales Divi- 
sion, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


435,934 Shares 


Minerals €&° Chemicals Corporation 
of America 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $24.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


February 2, 1955. 

















tion has been the drive to brighten the 


corner where they are—by granting 
loans for personal needs, home appl. 
ances, property improvements, auto. 
mobiles, by attracting more regular and 
special checking and savings accounts 


by doing more business with the neigh. 
borhood butchers and bakers and de}. 


catessens. This, then, is brown-derby. 
ism. 

e Overpowering—Some of the blue 
ribboners, such as First National and 


Hanover—don’t seem to mind their rel. 
tive loss of status. But for Chase the 
longing to maintain and improve jt 
position by donning the brown derby 
was overpowering. This has been be. 
hind Chase’s vigorous advertising cam. 
paign (which cost $1,350,000 last year 
It’s the theme in newspaper and mag; 
zine ads (““Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?”), on the radio, on 
TV, in the subways (“Compare these 
rates and attractive terms’’). 

This is also why Chase has people 

standing beside payroll lines, genth 
soliciting accounts why Chase 
Pres. Percy J. Ebbott has urged his staf 
to “recognize opportunities for making 
more and more people”’ share the pres. 
tige of being a Chase customer. 
e Cautious, Too—But for a bank, there 
are limits. Ebbott’s staff memo carries 
a note of caution: “It is . most im- 
portant that we should not embarrass 
ourselves, our friends, or acquaintances 
by soliciting a regular checking account 
or a commercial loan without first hav- 
ing the name approved within the bank 
Secondlv, we should make it clear to 
the prospect that our high standards 
necessitate a certain amount of investi 
gation for his own protection and the 
bank’s.”’ 

That is the rub in banking: to give 
the loan, but also get it back. And that 
is whv enthusiasm and advertising can 
go only so far in converting a blue rib- 
bon into a brown derby; it takes time 
and patience, too. A satisfied customer 
of one bank usually isn’t going to switch 
to another just because of high-tvpe i 
stitutional advertising. And he’s cer 
tainlv not going to travel downtown or 
across town if there’s a perfectly respect: 
able, FDIC-insured bank right at the 
corner. 
¢ But Why Merge?—A stubborn antt 
mergerist might argue: Why, then, 
doesn’t a big bank go out and & 
velop its own branches to get this bust 
ress. 

An honest explanation was carefully 
spelled out last October by Chmn. \. 
Baxter Jackson of the Chemical Bank 
when his institution took over the 79 
branches of the Corn Exchange. “In 
our opinion,” he said, “not in the fore 
sceable future can any New York bank 
establish 79 offices in suitable locations 
in the five boroughs.” He gave thes 
reasons: 


and 
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Now— 
North Carolina 


is selected for a 


FOURTH 


General Electric 
plant 














PLANT No. 4 


nation offers the greatest opportunities for the future.” 








Actual experience is the best test of any area’s advantages 
for plant locations and expansions. General Electric’s selec- 
tion of additional sites in North Carolina is a procedure 
shared by other companies, large and small, in a variety 
of industries. 


Western Electric has four plants here and is still expanding. 
American Enka expanded in North Carolina when it added 
a nylon plant to its huge rayon establishment. Talon, Inc., 
whose first plant in this state began operating in August, 
1953, added another—three times as large—just a year later. 
In 1954 Cornell-Dubilier added a 275,000-square foot plant, 
at a different location, to one in operation since 1951. 


The roster of companies that have selected North Carolina 
for second and multiple plants is eloquent testimony of 
satisfaction to a high degree. 

Why have these industries chosen North Carolina, the 
South’s leading industrial state? The answers are as varied 
as the sites themselves. Heading the list is abundant labor 
with a proven record cf productivity. Accessibility to major 
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Between Hickory and Newton, N. C., in the western part of the Piedmont area. 
This is to be a $20,000,000 completely self-contained plant for the manufacture 
of POLE TYPE DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS. An additional plant in 
the great GE system, it isnot a transfer from any other area. In his announcement, 
General Manager Raymond W. Smith said: “We decided to locate here in another 
of our company’s expansion moves because this section came closer to meeting 
our requirements than any others we saw. We feel the Southeast section of our 












markets, excellent transportation facilities, and year-round 
mild climate are other determining factors. 


In its 500-plus miles between the coast and the mountains, 
mid-South North Carolina continues to offer unlimited op- 
portunities for industry. : 

Many sites, some with buildings, have been analyzed and 
are described in available briefs, along with pertinent infor- 
mation about the state as a whole. For a copy of the North 
Carolina industrial brochure, just write, wire or phone 
Ben E. Douglas, Director, Department of Conservation and 


Development, Raleigh 4,N. C. 
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the 
WASCOLITE 
PYRODOME 


Far-sighted architects and building owners are investigating a new 





overhead daylighting unit that automatically vents fires ... the 
WASCOLITE PYRODOME. Under excessive heat, PYRODOME’S fusible 
link snaps and the dome flies open. This allows heat, smoke and 
carbon monoxide to escape... and thus helps to contain the fire. 
PYRODOME admits daylight through its Wascolite acrylic dome... 
gives you even, balanced daylighting and cuts illumination costs. 
PYRODOME is inexpensive, easy to install. Also available, the WASCO 
PYROVENT with solid aluminum cover for venting only. Write for il- 
lustrated catalog. 
Leaders in the development of daylighting and flashing products 
WASCO FLASHING COMPANY, 86 Fawcett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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“ .. the end of the affair 
had tongues wagging all 
over Wall Street .. .” 


NO. | BANK starts on p. 116 


e “Anyone undertaking such a task 
must obtain permission from the regu- 
latory bodies under which our banks 
operate. We doubt very much if this 
could be obtained for 79 new offices. 

e “We are convinced from our ex- 
tensive studies that such locations are 
not obtainable today at prices which the 
bank could afford to pay. 

e “We had practical experience in 
what it costs to equip a new office. The 
cost of establishing any such number 
would be absolutely prohibitive. 

e “Let’s suppose that one could do 
all of these things. . . . How much time 
do you think would be required and at 
what cost could a bank recruit and train 
a staff of over 2,000 men and women 
to handle the business of 79 offices? 
Also, how much time, effort, and cost 
would be necessary to bring into these 
offices 27,000 customers who do busi- 
ness with the Corn Exchange?” 
¢ Less Cluttered—What went for 
Chemical Corn goes generally. The 
merger movement has been making 
the New York banking scene rather less 
cluttered in recent vears. In 1940 the 
city had 72 national banks, state banks, 
and trust companies with total resources 
of $21.1-billion. In 1946 the number 
was down only slightly—to 69, with 
$28.6-billion total resources. 

But at the end of 1954, the figure 
had fallen to 57, with total resources up 
to $32.9-billion. The announced sale 
of Bronx County Trust to the Man- 
hattan Co. and the coming merger of 
Commercial State with Metropolitan 
Industrial will reduce the number to 
55. The Chase-Manhattan merger will 
get it down to 54, and Bankers Trust 
has announced its interest in finding a 
mate. 


ll. Royal Suitor 


Chase National was eager to join the 
consolidation movement as far back as 
1951. Its eve had been taken by the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., with its 58 
branches. Chase appeared to be win- 
ning its suit—but it seemed that what 
Chase was after was something less 
than a church wedding. In effect, 
Chase wanted to buy Manhattan’s bank- 
ing and trust business. The word 
“merger” was studiously avoided. 
¢ Break—The end of the affair had 
tongues wagging all over Wall Street. 
Within 36 hours after announcement 
to the press that the two banks were 
considering a “consolidation,” the deal 
was publicly called off by J. Stewart 
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Catalog Cover before you 





Spend a Cent! 





If you are putting important money 
into a catalog, sales manual, port- 
folio or other promotional book, 
National Blank Book’s new Catalog 
Cover Selector helps you get the 
“okays” you need at an early stage. 
It visualizes the job. From a complete 
assortment of binding materials, color 
stampings and index tabs, you can 
test out the various combinations to 
obtain the one that’s just right for 
you. Your National stationery dealer 
will be happy to show you the new 
Catalog Cover Selector. WRITE us 
TODAY FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
NATIONAL DEALER. 
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National’s Catalog 
Cover Selector Lets 
You Choose From: 


25 rich binding materials 
All stock mechanisms and 
binder styles 

7 colored stampings on 
acetate sheets to place 
over various bindings to 
check different effects 

12 cover panels that show 
different types of stamp- 
ings — Straight stamping, 
1 or 2 colors 

Embossed and stamped 
Screened on smooth ma- 
terials 

Embossed and _ screened 
on smooth or grained ma- 
terials 


Indexes . . . printed in- 
sertable or printed-cellu- 
loid-leather and copper 


holed reinforced 


National Blank Book Company 
22 Water Street 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send further information about the National Catalog Cover Selector 
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chairman of Map. 
Aldrich 


Baker, then and now 
hattan, and Winthrop W 
then head of Chase 

The reason given was the discoyep 
by the lawyers that the ancient charte 
of the Manhattan Co. did not permit; 
to dispose of any assets without unap 
mous consent of the stockholders- 
condition impossible of fulfillment. 
e Renewal—Chase’s ardor did not co 
however. In 1953 Aldrich left for Lo 
don to become Ambassador to th 
Court of St. James, and his post , 
chairman of the Chase board was take; 
bf John J. McCloy—former presidey: 
of the International Bank for Regop. 
struction and Development (1947-49 
and former U.S. High Commissiong 
for Germany (1949-53 

The logic that had impelled Aldrid 
to seek the Manhattan merger stj 
looked powerful to McCloy and }j 
lieutenants. 


They picked up the negotiations 2] 


the point where they had broken dow 
in 1951. And last month, they final 
won their suit with a proposal so swee 
that the Manhattan directors could no 
refuse. The proposal was a full-fledge 
merger, with Chase giving up its ow 


national charter (in effect, ending ik§ 


78-year corporate life) and merging int 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. unde 
Manhattan’s state charter. 

¢ Top Personnel—The “continuing in 
stitution,” to be called Chase Manhet 
tan Bank, would have two chief execu 
tive officers: McCloy of Chase as chair 
man of the board, Baker of Manhatta 
as president and chairman of the exec 
tive committee. There would be t 
vice-chairmen: Pres. Ebbott of Chas 
and Graham B. Blaine, vice-chairma 
of Manhattan. 

Thus far, things are even. In his tal 
to stockholders and in interviews, M 
Cloy has insisted particularly on | 
equality of status with Baker. 

It’s only when you come to the a 

ecutive vice-presidents that you find 
preponderance for Chase; the four wil 
be Edward L. Love, George Champion 
and David Rockefeller of Chase, a 
Lawrence C. Marshall, now Manhatta 
president. Among the top men, as 
the world knows, it 
feller who is_ heir 
throne. 
e Directors—The new board of d 
rectors will number 25—Chase furnish 
ing 15, Manhattan 10. Since Chav 
now has 24 and Manhattan 19, eal 
must drop nine. 

Nudging out surplus manpower |! 
the most delicate part of any merges 
Manhattan left it to the directors them 
selves to choose the 10 to go on th 
combined board. At Chase, there wa 
no such formal arrangement, but Me 
Cloy says he “consulted” his directos 
carefully in picking the team to cam 
on. He indicated last week that he ha 


ipparent to tht 
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Pressure tank car with new all-welded insulation 
jacket... new flued dome nozzle... new stand- 
ardized underframe. One of many types of 
DURADOME tank cars. 


Whatever your shipping requirements are you'll 
find a DURADOME tank car for your purpose. All DURADOME cars, regardless of 


he ex 

ind 3 type, use, or capacity combine four advanced features which make this the most revolu- 
r wil tionary development in the tank car industry in the past 15 years! 
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Va million-dollar press actually flues 
the dome base out of the heavy center section— 
providing greater strength and safety ... 
smooth interior surface. 


aren pressure-type construction 


VM Standardized all-welded underframe 
provides flexibility of use with tanks of all 
standard types and capacities . . . more eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


\ sendin jacket for insulated cars— 
of heavier guage steel, with one-piece ellip- 


f d: (complete ring sections) means heavier steel 
mish: all the way around for greater durability and soidal head. Streamlined . . . more weather- 
Chase y protection for costly ladings. proof... needs less maintenance. 


DURADOME tank cars are available in all standard types and capacities . . . for sale or lease through coe 


ge. SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of CAC £ INDUSTRIES Incorporated 


CHICAGO, ILL. © HOUSTON, TEX. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. * MILTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. * SMACKOVER, ARK. © TULSA, OKLA. * NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Sparkling 
Color 


with a 


feather 
touch 
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another of the 
more than 3,000 


EBERHARD FABER 


products people 
rely on! 
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In 26 brilliant colors. 
Colorbrite is preferred 
by business people 
because it leaves a vivid 
trail of color at a mere 
feather touch. Writes 

as smoothly as a black 
lead pencil. Takes a 

fine, sharp, long-lasting 
point. Ideal for 

charts, figures, graphs 
and forms. Waterproof— 
smearproof—fadeproof 
—permanent! 

Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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EBERARD 
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“will put the merged bank in a stronger position to 
try to wrest leadership from National City in the foreign 


field 


made his choice but couldn’t give out 
the names yet. 

e Stock—The merger is to be effected 
by an exchange of stock. For each share 
of Chase stock they now hold (book 
value $53.68, market value about $60), 
Chase stockholders will get 14 shares 
of common stock in the new institu- 
tion. Holders of Manhattan stock 
(book value $35.37, market value about 
$50) will retain their existing owner- 
ship. 

In all, Chase Manhattan will have 
12-million common shares (Chase now 
has 7.4-million outstanding, Manhattan 
2.75-million). Stockholders of both 
have been advised that dividends on the 
new stock at the annual rate of $2.20 
per share can be expected. Chase’s 
current dividend is $2.20—but the 14 
for 1 exchange makes the new rate 
equivalent to $2.75 on each present 


share. Manhattan’s current dividend is , 


$1.90. 


Strong Competitor 


Chase Manhattan expects to have 
the extra strength to earn the bigger 
dividend. It will have 87 banking offices 
—96 when Bronx County Trust is 
added. That will be 22 more than Na- 
tional City—but 16 less than Manu- 
facturers Trust, two less than Chemical 
Corn. 

Chase Manhattan will also be able 
to make as big a loan to a single cus- 
tomer as National City can—and a con- 
siderably larger one than the Bank of 
America. Chase’s present limit is $35- 
million; but its national charter doesn’t 
permit including its $47-million un- 
divided profits in its lending base. Un- 
der Manhattan’s state charter, it can 
get some mileage out of these. By 
combining capital funds, the merged 
bank will be able to lend about $50- 
million to one customer. The Bank of 
America’s maximum loan would be $35- 
million. 
¢ Foreign—Manhattan’s foreign _ busi- 
ness, through correspondent banks, will 
put the merged bank in a stronger posi- 
tion to try to wrest leadership from 
National City in this field. Neither 
Chase nor City will give you exact fig- 
ures on foreign business. However, ac- 
cording to the latest available reports 
of the New York Clearing House, for- 
eign deposits of Chase National are 
$447,888,000, while National City’s 
foreign deposits are reported at $625,- 
134,000, or almost 40% higher. 


NO. 1 BANK starts on p. 114 


with his diplomatic back. 
ground, is intensely interested in de. 
veloping foreign activities. He sees jp. 
creased foreign activity by private bank. 
ing institutions as part of U.S. assump 
tion of world leadership. 


McCloy, 


IV. How Big? 


Manhattan’s Baker, on whom much 
of the daily chore of running operation; 
of the new bank would seem to fal] 
sees such mergers as inevitable. His 
view is simply that banks have to keep 
pace with development of the U.S. 
economy. If industrial agglomeration; 
of capital get bigger, the banks serving 
them must do the same. So far, he 
says, the banks have lagged in size of 
units. 

e Disagreement—Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D., N. Y.), new chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, couldn’t agree 
less. He has opposed the merger on 
the ground that it would ‘ ‘limit com- 
petition in a given area,” and has urged 
New York’s Gov. Averell Harriman and 


the state Superintendent of Banks, 
George Mooney, to block it. If it goes 
through, Celler threatens that~ he'l 
“investigate.” 

McCloy has replied to Celler by 


pointing out that Chase and Manhat 
tan today are essentially complementary 
rather than competitive: Manhattan has 
48 branches in Queens, Brooklyn, and 
Bronx; Chase has two. They overlap 
only in the borough of Manhattan, 
where Chase has 27 offices, Manhattan 
10. 

McCloy further protests that it i 
incongruous to suggest that “this merger 
of two New York City banks const 
tutes anything resembling a monopol 
or embodies any element of antagonism 
to the public interest.” 
¢ Lone Hand—So far Celler is playing: 
lone hand. The grapevine has it that 
Gov. Harriman has advised him to take 
it easy because of the vital importance 
of banking and finance in New York 
Banking superintendent Mooney, a for 
mer New York Times financial write 
who is still new to his job, is staymg 
out of the argument until Chase and 
Manhattan stockholders have voted; 
but it’s clear he has no objections. 4 
check at the Antitrust Div. of the Jus 
tice Dept. in Washington indicates 1 
opposition there. 

So right now it seems unlikely that 
Rep. Celler will be able to prevent the 
Chase-Manhattan merger. 
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help Sreep the rol/ in roller freight 


Modern freight is roller freight. Lickety-split schedules, 
smooth diesel power, hours less for servicing, freedom 
from hot boxes that halt trains and delay important 
shipments. 

As roller bearings in car journals make this newer, 
better railroading possible, so National Oil Seals help 
keep it possible. National Oil Seals keep lubricant 
around bearings, keep dirt and water out, insure depend- 


ability under all operating conditions. 

National Oil Seals doing this vital job on major rail- 
roads are cousins to other National Oil Seals supplied 
for every make of automobile, truck, bus and tractor. 
National has designed and manufactured almost a bil- 
lion oil seals for America’s automotive and farm im- 
plement industries; millions more for machinery of all 
kinds, aircraft and household appliances. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Downey (Los Angeles 


County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, 
Ohio. Products: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, O-Rings, Airtron® Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. 


Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, 
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Big savings can be made in your office 
by installing metal, movable VMP 
MOBILWALLS. If you still have a 
crowded “open office” it gives your 
customers poor service and your 
employees a bad time. Errors. Delays. 
Noise. Confusion. Every day is a los- 
ing battle to get work done! 


Virginia Metal Products, specialists 
in metal partitioning, can prove all 
this with ratio-delay studies which 
accurately rate office efficiency. When 
you analyse these reports, compare 
your office with those of firms who have 
already installed VMP MOBILWALLS 
and increased efficiency. 


lof the trafic stream! 


For example, the sales office of a 
radio-tv representative recently 
solved its traffic stream problem 
with VMP MOBILWALLS and— 

© Office Productivity increased 30% 

¢ Delays and Lost Motion were cut 
58% 

¢ Time devoted to Distractions and 
Correction of resulting Errors was 
cut 55% 

e The VMP MOBILWALL installa- 
tion added as much to the work 
output of the office as could have 
been added by a 30% increase in 
employees and payroll! 


...and do it best with metal, 
movable VMP MOBILWALLS 


PUT PRIVACY AND EFFICIENCY into your 
office or plant with VMP MOBILWALLS. 
Colors are restful and permanent. Surfaces 
never chip, warp or crack—wash clean easily. 
Modern styling for executives and clerks. 
Anywhere, anytime, you can move MOBIL- 
WALLS to suit floor plan changes. 
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MOBILWALLS ARE EASILY INSTALLED once 
the traffic flow and basic needs of personnel 
are studied with the help of the VMP parti- 
tioning engineer. Trained, local crews do 
the entire job in a few hours. Office routine 
is not interrupted. You save time and money! 


Interested ? Write to Dept. BW-2 for complete, illustrated literature. 


* * * D ® 
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Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Ine, 











Common Stock 
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Bell Aircraft 
Boeing Airplane 
Borg-Warner 
Buffalo Forge 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool ...... 
Douglas Aircraft 
Dunhill International, Inc. ..... 
General Electric 


B. F. Goodrich 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber ...... 
Gould-National Batteries 
Hooker Electrochemical 
Hussmann Refrigerator 
Ingersoll-Rand 


Kimberly-Clark 
M, Lowenstein & Sons 
National Dairy Products 
Outdoor, Marine & Mfg. Co. ... 
DE 6cienecae wows 


Scott Paper 
Seaboard Oil 
Shell Oil 
ok cs nca eee winee 
Standard Oil (Ind.) .......... 


Thompson Products 
Union Tank Car 
United Carbon 
GU. on kc accdons 
Winn & Lovett Grocery ....... 
Standard & Px 
Daily Indu 
*50% stock dividend 
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if you hit the right ones... 


or’s Corp. 
strial Stock index. . 


Why Buying on Stock-Split Rumors Is so Popular: 
... The payoffs are handsome 


ws 


Subsequent 
Size 1953 High 
Of Recent Yearend Before Split 
Split Price Was Effected 

*1%-for-1 $21.00 $28.62 
2-for-1 23.62 48.12 
2-for-1 48.00 85.75 
3-for-1 fade 115.75 
**2-for-1 58.75 61.00 
2-for-1 45.62 73.50 
2-for-1 82.62 133.50 
3-for-1 38.50 38.50 
3-for-1 87.50 124.25 
2-for-1 76.87 128.87 
2-for-1 53.87 109.25 
**2-for-1 50.50 64.50 
3-for-1 Sas 88.00 
*14-for-1 20.75 35.50 
3-for-1 96.25 169.00 
2-for-1 48.50 75.00 
2-for-1 32.00 46.87 
2-for-1 65.25 89.50 
3-for-1 37.75 84.37 
2-for-1 56.25 71.25 
2-for-1 70.00 99.25 
3-for-1 87.50 130.25 
2-for-1 77.00 95.23 
2-for-1 46.50 81.37 
**2-for-1 68.50 95.50 
2-for-1 49.00 90.50 
**2-for-1 45.50 63.00 
3-for-2 57.75 75.50 
2-for-1 36.50 76.87 
3-for-1 32.00 60.75 


**100% stock dividend. 


a 


Recent 
Equivalent 
Price 
$29.25 

54.25 
156.25 
109.12 
58.50 


87.50 
266.00 
37.50 
150.00 
127.00 


115.50 
76.00 
92.25 
29.75 

154.50 


82.00 
49.50 
77.00 
102.75 
91.00 


115.00 
136.50 
120.00 
101.74 

94.00 


110.75 
56.25 
68.25 
75.00 
55.50 
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Pointing to Higher Dividends 


Wall Street’s seers were in rare form 
last summer when they opined that 
1954 would be a memorable year for 
stock splits (BW —Jul.31°54,p84). 

The record book now shows how 
right they were. Splits were completed 
in nearly 100 common stocks that en- 
joyed a fair amount of market interest. 
That’s almost half again the 1953 total. 

Even more significant is the absolute 
absence of signs that the rising trend 
has run its course. As the year ended, 
some 20 more proposals were awaiting 
stockholder approval; since then, the 
waiting list has grown appreciably and 
steadily. 

Indeed, the trend is so marked that 


130 


long-memorized Streeters are beginning 
to see unpleasant analogies with what 
went on in the days just before the 
collapse of the bull markets of 1929 and 
1946 (BW—Apr.27°46,p62). 

¢ Who’s Afraid?—These worries aren’t 
being shared by the general run of 
stockholders. The stock splits have 
been mighty profitable for most of 
them. That emerges clearly from the 
sampling above, which matches the re- 
cent price performance of 30 stocks that 
were split last year against that of a 
popular market yardstick: Standard & 
Poor's daily index of 30 industrial 
stocks. 

The splits find an even louder cheer- 


ing section among the fast-buck spect 
lators who spawn so fast in bullish § 
times. ‘These operators have score 
some spectacular in-and-out profits o 
actual splits, and even on ill-founded 
rumors. 
e Real Values—Sober-minded Wal 
Street technicians—and there are mor 
of them left than you'd guess from the 
Street’s “‘romantic”’ literature of late- 
have always been ruefully amazed 
the strange “arithmetic” that the ma 
ket applies to stock splits. 
Actually, a split does nothing to 
crease the intrinsic value of an Issue 
It simply increases the number 
shares outstanding, with a proportior 
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ate boost in the number of shares held 
py the individual. Thus in a 2-for-] 
split, you end up with nothing more nor 
ess than your original piece of cake, 
now split into two slices. 

The catch is that marketeers, notably 
those inclined to speculate, seldom ac- 
cept this air-tight logic. They find a 
pull signal in every proposal, or rumor, 
of a stock split. As a result, bv the 
time the new shares appear, their going 
equivalent price is often solidly higher 
than the shares that sired them. 

+ Reasoning—Logical or not, this tend- 
ency is understandable. Here’s why: 

To begin with, stock splits almost 
alwavs are broached in bullish times. 
It's much more practical to split stocks 
while earnings, dividends, and the price 
of shares are high, and while spirits 
are buoyed by the general prospects of 
business. In such bubbling times, the 
hypodermic effect of a capital change 
should be greater. 

Of course, companies can have 
“legitimate” reasons for splitting their 
stock. The desire, to broaden the mar- 
ket for their shares is one of the most 
important—and the official explanation 
of most recent splits. The lower price 
per share automatically brings the stock 
within reach of more investors, with an 
almost automatic increase in trading 
interest. In boom times, this means 
higher prices. 
«Dash of Salt-However sound this 
reason may be, plenty of stock traders 
and Street cynics still sprinkle it with 
a liberal dash of salt. They find that 
many splits are just a fog spread to 
obscure the high per-share earnings of 
the old stock, and to distract attention 
from rising dividends. 

In the old days, companies pointed 
with pride to high earnings and divi- 
dends. They cared not a whit whether 
the stock was widely held among small 
investors, or priced so high that only 
the wealthy could indulge in it. 

That’s all over now, and not merely 
because of the shrinking number of 
wealthy investors. ‘loday’s companies 
fear a shower of bricks from labor and 







































shares are priced too high, or if their 
dividends are fat in terms of dollars. 
For protection, companies aim at a 
small retum on a large number of 
shares, diluting the issue still further as 
camings rise. 

In all truth, these motives scem to 
govern many stock splits. Generally, 
splits are followed by boosted dividends, 
frequently quite high boosts. Compa- 
mes rarely seem to consider splits un- 
less earnings are high and further 
strong gains are in the cards. 

*The Case of Douglas—The cynical 
faction loves to cite the case of Douglas 
Aircraft to illustrate its point. In the 
past four years, Douglas has twice split 
ts stock 2-for-1, each time during a 
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from antibusiness politicians if their: 





for Yourself 
or for the 


People of Your Company 
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EASY FOR EVERYONE—No need to dread a long-distance 






Maytiower 
LONG DISTANCE 
MOVING SERVICE.. 








move. Mayflower does all the work. Moving out and moving 
in, Mayflower Service is complete... settles you comfortably ! 





SAFE FOR THE FURNITURE — Mayflower movers, all graduates 
of the Mayflower Movers’ School, know how to protect your 
Possessions . . . use only the finest materials and equipment. 


Yes, you can rely on Mayflower for 


full satisfaction! 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot rep- 
resentation at the most points in the United States and Canada. To locate your local 
Mayflower agent look in the classified section of your telephone directory under 
“Moving,” or call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 2% 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., 
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INC. « INDIANAPOLIS 
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WRITES ON 
EVERYTHING 


in BOLD or fine lines 
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*metal, glass, wood, cloth, 
plastics, waxed papers 


Ideal for addressing, pricing, 
sketching, marking. Flo-master Inks 
(all colors) dry instantly—are 
waterproof, non-smudging, 
non-toxic. Valve automatically 
controls ink flow. 

The Flo-master Pen 
comes with 
interchangeable 

felt nibs for 
producing lines 

up to % in. wide. 

At Stationers, art stores. 
Write for descriptive 
folder to Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW-7, 
153 W. 23rd St., 
N.Y. 11. 
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ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK 


Gots Result 


“It’s just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to our adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with excel- 
lent results. It seems that when 
management takes an interest, 
things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 














period of high earnings. The first split 
came in May, 1951, just after the com- 
pany had reported 1950 per-share earn- 
ings of $12.02 and dividends of $6.25 
on the old basis. The second split was 
announced last May, just before Doug- 
las reported that in its fiscal first half 
the earnings on the once-split shares 
had been $15.68, a rise of 82% in a 
year. 

The point is this: If Douglas had 
not split its stock on these two oc- 
casions last year it would have earned 
$60 a share and paid $26 of dividends, 
on the basis of the number of shares 
outstanding in 1950. 

The cynics, examining these figures, 
find no surprise in the recent fact that 
a buying rush pushed Douglas prices up 
55% in a month, after the company 
announced that it would seek stock- 
holder approval in 1955 of still another 
split, this time 3-for-2. 

At the same time, you don’t want to 
forget that other side of the stock-split 
coin which too often the cynics prefer 
to ignore. For example: 

If it had not been for the two splits 
in question there’s no doubt but that 
ownership of Douglas stock would not 
be so widely diffused as it is today. Ex- 
cept for them the old shares outstanding 
in 1950 would recently have been sell- 
ing at around the stratospheric level of 
$564 each. 

Also, how much interest would there 
be in say Sears, Roebuck shares currently 
if the management hadn’t decided to 
split them 4-for-1 back in 1945? With- 
out that operation the old shares would 
now be selling at around $320, or well 
out of the reach of ordinary investors. 
And were it not for similar earlier splits, 
to give a few more examples, General 
Mills common would now be selling at 
$213 each instead of $71, General Elec- 
tric at $150 instead of $50, Eastman 
Kodak at $350 instead of $70, and In- 
land Steel at $219 instead of $73. 
¢ Exchange Reaction—Up to now the 
New York Stock Exchange—ever anx- 
ious to keep a bull market party from 
getting too rowdy—has made no com- 
ment on the uptrend in splits. 

Back in 1946, though, the Big 
Board’s then president, Emil Schram, 
decided things were getting too rough. 
He warned all listed corporations that 
the exchange would consider splits to 
be legitimate only if they fulfilled defi- 
nite conditions. The stock must have 
been selling at high prices for a long 
time, and have a consistent record of 
carnings. 

The exchange, Schram added, would 
frown on any split by a company with 
a feast-or-famine record, or whose shares 
were close to penny arcade prices. 

Of course, Schram is no longer head 
of the exchange. But it’s a 1,000-to-1 
shot that his sentiments still prevail at 
the corner of Broad and Wall. 





Pennsy Next? 


Wall Street hears ¢ 
fight may be shaping up fo 









the big road’s annual mee. 
ing in May. 


A scrap for control of the giant 
Pennsylvania RR may be shaping wf 
Wall Street hears. Word is going aroung 
that several investment groups, dis 
appointed with Pennsy payout since the 
war, may demand a voice in the map. 
agement at the annual meeting in Phik 
delphia on May 10 

Pennsy headquarters stays calm. Map. 
agement spokesmen discount reports of 
dissident stockholders. They say the 
Wall Street critics lack financial stature 
and investor appeal and can't put up 
serious challenge at the May meeting 

Some Wall Streeters feel differenth 
about it. Among them are Thomas ¢ 
Campbell, rail security analyst, and 
Randolph Phillips, said to have bee 
the first expert consulted by Robert R 
Young in the proxy fight for contr 
of the New York Central last year (BW 
—Jun.19°54,p32). 
¢ Challenge—Phillips hasn’t tipped his 
hand, but Campbell is said to be con. 
fident of lining up substantial proy 
support in the Street, without having 
to solicit generally among stockholder 
elsewhere. 

According to some observers, Camp 
bell could have as many as 2.5-million 
of the Pennsy’s 13.2-million share 
safely in his pocket. Investment men 


in brokerage houses would like to se 
Yen . - : a . 7 ol 
Pennsy earnings and dividends pepped 
up, and as many as 400,000 Penns 
shares are listed in some brokers’ names 
These would give Campbell the nm 


cleus of Wall Street support. 
However, other observers regard 3 
figure of 2.5-million shares in the 
Campbell camp as fantastically high. 
They say owners of this number ot 
shares may be disappointed in the 
Pennsy’s performance, but that doesnt 
necessarily mean they'll support Camp 
bell. Indeed, many doubt that if the 
Pennsy meeting was held today Camp 
bell would be able to muster proxi 


for more than 20,000 shares. 
As one investment man said: 
“To win control of a road as big & 


the Pennsy, you need $2-million and 
glamor boy like Bob Young or Lous 
Wolfson. Campbell has neither the 
$2-million nor the glamor boy.” 
e Performance—Campbell hasn’t ye 
unfolded his plans for storming the 
Pennsy meeting, but he has much to 
say about the road’s performance. 
‘Last year, says Campbell, $10-million 
of the road’s net income of $18.6-mil 
lion came from the Pennsylvania Co, 
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ALUMINUM-COATED STEEL 


for outdoor 


Combines Corrosion-Resisting Properties 
of Aluminum with Strength of Steel 


A new hot-dip aluminum-coated sheet steel— 
known as Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL® (Type 
2)—is now in production after 15 years of cor- 
rosion testing. It combines the surface advan- 
tages of aluminum with the strength of steel. 

‘While zinc coatings have done a good job of 
protecting steel against rust, tests indicate this 
new aluminum-coated steel is greatly superior. 
The 15-year tests in an industrial area show the 
atmospheric corrosion resistance of this alumi- 
num coating is at least 3 times that of a stand- 
ard coating on galvanized steel sheets. 

During the past year and a half of field de- 
velopment work, ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) 
has been used in prefabricated industrial, com- 
mercial and farm buildings, industrial rolling 
doors, covers for silos: and water storage tanks, 
roof deck, and other applications under general 
atmospheric conditions. 

The new sheet is a companion grade to Armco 
ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 1) exclusively pro- 
duced by Armco since 1939 for high temper- 
ature service. 


service 





In atmosphere sufficiently corrosive to cause a standard galvanized coat- 
ing (right) to fail completely in 12 years, Armco ALUMINIZED Steet (Type 
2), left, looked like this after 15 years. Cleaned samples show the 
aluminum coating is still giving full protection to the base metal. 


QUESTIONS YOU MAY WANT ANSWERED 


DOES IT “WEATHER” LIKE ALUMINUM? 


Yes. The surface of samples of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) and alumi- 
num, exposed to the atmosphere for five years, cannot be told apart. 


WHAT IS ITS STRENGTH? 


Because it has a steel base it has the strength and rigidity of steel . . . 
thus avoiding problems common to weaker materials. 


DOES IT REFLECT HEAT? 


Yes, ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) offers the same high reflectivity of radiant 
heat as aluminum—whether from the sun or from low temperature heat 
sources, 


DOES IT RESIST FIRE DAMAGE? 

Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL has excellent resistance to fire damage. At 800 F, 
for example, it has more than ten times the strength of aluminum. Steel 
has a melting point of 2850 F; aluminum melts at about 1200 F. 


ARMCO STEEL 
CORPORATION 


375 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Sheffield Steel Division ¢ Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc. e The Armco 
International Corporation 


WHAT ABOUT FABRICATION? 

Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) withstands severe forming without peeling 
or flaking of the coating. It also can be embossed and spun, but is not 
recommended for drawing operations. 


HOW DOES IT COMPARE IN COST? 
Even when considering equal thicknesses, ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) generally 
costs less per square foot than aluminum. Additional cost savings are pos- 
sible because the greater strength of the steel base permits use of lighter 
gages. For example, a fabricator using .050 aluminum could save 40 to 
50 per cent of material costs by utilizing the proper gage of ALUMINIZED STEEL. 
While the initial cost is somewhat higher than galvanized steel, it is less 
than the cost of galvanized plus one field coat of paint. Because of its 
superior atmospheric corrosion resistance, the new aluminum-coated steel 
needs no paint protection. 
If you would like complete information on sizes, gages and prices of 
Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2), just fill in and mail the coupon. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, 975 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
What are sizes, gages and prices of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2)? | 
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“You see Powell Valves everywhere! And here's... 








... the reason engineers specify Powell Valves. They're dependable and 
economical. And engineers know Powell has a complete line of valves.” 


Wherever flow requires 
dependable control... 


THERE’S THE PLACE FOR POWELL VALVES. And Powell can supply just 
the valve you need, for Powell probably makes more kinds of valves and has 
solved more valve problems than any other organization in the world. 
Available through distributors in principal cities. Made in %” to 30” and 
for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. and ultra high pressures up to 15,000 
pounds pressure. Bronze, iron, steel and corrosion resistant metals and alloys. 
On problems, write direct to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 





THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Powell Valves 


109th YEAR 
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one of the line’s holding coinpanie 
Thus, the earnings of railw oper, 
tions were only $8.6-million, whid 
amounts to less than one-third of 
cent for each $1 of property investment 

Campbell says a lroad should q 
better than that, especially when 
serves a region with half the nation 
population. 

Officials of the road say, howeve 
that 1954 was a p year (net y 
$38.9-million the year before) becaus 
of the general business recession that 
cut into hauling of steel, iron ore, an 
coal. These items make up 30% of the 


Pennsy’s normal freight traffic. Pre 
James Symes said last week: “Barring 
unforeseen conditions, such as strikes 
we expect to substant illy improve 
net income.” 

¢ Dividends—Campbell says the Penns 
stockholder has suffered. In the pas 
60 years, dividends paid out by the road 
have averaged $21-million a year. Hoy 


ever, in 1905-14, they averaged $24 
million a year, and in the past 10 year 
they have averaged only $14-millio; 
annually. 

Campbell says if he had a voice in 
the road’s management, he would tn 
for greater operating efficiency and 
would recommend that common share 
of the Pennsylvania Co., the holding 
company, be split 5-for-1 and distrib 
uted, share for share, to holders 


Pennsylvania RR stock 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The 10% New Haven stock dividend 
that Pres. Patrick B. McGinnis h 
indicated he will recommend (BW- 
Jan.29’55,p62) looks illegal to som 
Boston lawyers. They argue that Mass 
chusetts law expressly forbids publ 
service corporations operating in th 
state to issue stock dividends. But other 
lawyers say the law does not apply t 
companies under Interstate Comment 
Commission jurisdiction 

New stock offerings to shareholders ar 
planned by New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Maryland Cas 
alty Co. NET&T, 69% of whose stock 
belongs to Mother Bell, will offer SII, 
205 shares, valued at $51.1-million, a 
the basis of one share for each five no 
held. Maryland Casualty will off 
296,050 common shares, worth $11§ 
million, on a 1-for-6 basis. 

® 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. last week deferred 
action on a common dividend. For 
some time the company has paid stock 
dividends on the common, on a 2% 
quarterly basis. Common stock earning 
were only 62¢ a share last year, com 
pared with $2.61 in 1953. 
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s Everybody wants more sales. And every company spends money for 
catalogs. But not all companies realize how important their catalogs can 
be in getting business that otherwise gets X’d out of their sales picture. 
= Those who specify in industry almost always use catalogs to sift 
suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned 
specifically to induce more of them to call your men. They can be placed 
strategically in the offices of all good potential customers and kept there 
s Helping manufacturers get more invitations 








ready for instant use. 


for their men to call, through better catalog procedure, has been the whole 
business of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, “Your 
catalogs— key to more orders,” is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, division of F. W. Dodge Corp. Dept. 44, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Offices in all principal cities. ‘The easier you make it for people 
to buy your products, the easier they are to sell.” 










GEORGE MEANY ’S skirmishes with the Labor Secretary reach a climax as... 


AFL Chief Assails Mitchell 


He accuses the GOP Cabinet member of laxity in 


cracking down on wage violations on government construc- 


tion projects. 


AFL Pres. George Meany’s growing 
disenchantment with Labor  Secy. 
James P. Mitchell reached a climax 
last week—and the effects may change 
the course of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s dealings with organized labor. 

Meany, detailing the results of an 
AFL executive council conclave in 
Miami, lashed out at Mitchell’s han- 
dling of a federal construction wage 
law. In doing so, he threatened what 
are probably the Labor Secretary’s 
closest union ties—the Federation and 
its leading personalities. 

That was the immediate result. 
However, the friction threatens to 
carry over to Mitchell’s influence within 
the Administration. It’s no secret that 
Mitchell’s programs are considered too 
pro-union for more conservative Ad- 
ministration members and _ particularly 
his fellow Cabinet officer, Commerce 
Secy. Sinclair Weeks. 

Labor Dept. officials are somewhat 
taken aback by the charges, particularly 
since Mitchell months ago made a 
point on his record on the construction 
wage issue. The AFL complaints were 
echoed by AFL Building Trades Pres. 
Richard J. Gray, a long-time active 
Republican. 
¢ Climax—However, the department 
couldn’t have been too surprised that 
Mitchell was Meany’s target. Meany’s 
ew is the culmination of a series 
that: 


136 


It could affect Administration labor policies. 


¢ Started last September, when 
Mitchell appeared at the AFL conven- 
tion. Mitchell used the occasion to 
criticize the union for what he labeled 
intemperate attacks on the Adminis- 
tration, designed for political purposes 
rather than as a true estimate of its 
labor record. Meany took offense at 
this with a remark about a guest’s bad 
manners. 

¢ Resumed two days before the 
1954 elections, after Mitchell made an 
admittedly political speech on the testy 
subject of unemployment. This in- 
voked Meany’s charge that Mitchell 
was “prostituting” his office. 

¢ Reached a climax when Meany 
cited Mitchell as the instigator of gim- 
micks to keep union wages depressed 
on government construction projects. 
e Attack—Specifically, Meany attacked 
Mitchell for maladministration of the 
Davis-Bacon Law that gives the Labor 
Secretary authority to set prevailing 
minimum wages for workers on govern- 
ment construction projects of over 
$2,000. Meany accused Mitchell of 
laxity in cracking down on violators 
and of refusing to seek changes in the 
law to make it more effective. 

The split is more notable because of 
the former close ties between the Build- 
ing Trades Dept. and the Labor Dept., 
culminating in the hiring of Gray’s son, 
Cornelius, to handle Davis-Bacon en- 
forcement rules. Gray resigned recently 





in what Meany describes as disillusion 
ment with Mitchell’s operations. Th 
only explanation ever tendered Mitchg 
was that Gray’s son left to take som 
of the work off his father in th 
Building Trades Dept 

The Labor Secretary is authorize 
to make such investigations as he deen, 
necessary to insure compliance with 
and enforcement of, the standards sq 
under the Davis-Bacon Act. If com 
plaints are found to be valid, the Sq. 
retary must ask the contracting agencie 
of the government to see that the tem 
of the act are observed 

Meany, and AFL building-trade 
unions, want Mitchell to initiate pro 
secutions for violations; they complain 
that he has refused support legisk 
tion that would authorize him to q 
this. 

It would require an amendment ty 
the law to get Mitchell the authority t 
do the cracking down—to the exten 
that Meany wants Mitchell to crac 
down. According to Mitchell, the 
building trades have never asked him 
to sponsor such a revision of the 
statute. They are afraid that once th 
law is opened for amendments, contrac 
tors will press successfully for a nex 
provision requiring court review of 
Davis-Bacon penalties. This—as hap 
pens now under the Walsh-Healy Act 


—could delay enforcement. 
¢ Defense—Mitchell promptly coup 
tered Meany ’; charge with his ow 


record showing that 20 contractors have 
been barred from government work for 
violations. He pointed out that tota 
blacklistings far exceed the enforcement 
results of the last 20 vears of Demo 
cratic Administration 

Mitchell says that he is riding her 
on government agencies, which must 
initiate violation charges. Mitchell ha 
called in the Defense Dept., Feder 
Housing Administrat and __ other 
agency officials for pep talks on the sub 
ject. AFL construction officials concede 
that his record outdoes former Demo 
cratic Labor secretaries 
e Theories—Thus, the 


10T1, 


que stion arises 


as to why Meany singles out Mitchel J 


for his attack. 
One theory is that Meany deliber- 
ately wants to destroy Mitchell’s effet 


tiveness; that he is afraid that the 
Labor Secretary may move the Eiset 
hower Administration into a qua 


liberal position on union issues; that 
if this develops, it will be hard to 
represent Republicans as union-busting 
villains; and that the consequence wil 
be a less effective and monolithic bloc 
of labor voters rallied by AF'L’s political 
action arm. 

Another theory is that Meany’s a 
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tachment to former Labor Secy. Martin ‘ 


Durkin—who, like Meany _ himself 


comes out of the plumbers’ umon-% 






barbers 
and 7 I 
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so protective that he is galled by any 
wocess of Durkin’s successor. 

Most people believe, however, that 
Meany simply does not like Mitchell, 
that he honestly thinks of him as an 
innocent front for Republican reaction- 


sillusiog. 


nS. The 
Mitchel 


Ke some 


in the 


thorized aries and thus—insofar as anybody is 
e deem: fooled by him—a sower of confusion in 
© with & labor's ranks. 

ards sf! «Endorsement—This is in contrast to 
If com the attitude of CIO officials who pri- 
he Seif yately assess Mitchell as an excellent 
Wencig | Labor Secretary, with the qualification 


that he serve in a Republican Admin- 
istration. 

CIO’s political statements have long 
since excepted Mitchell in attacks on 
the Administration. But Meany has 






plain ‘ 
legis. § pinpointed Mitchell as the target, in 
to dof part because he is Eisenhower’s No. 1 
labor official; but his remarks also seem 
ent tp to reflect a personal attitude. 


Mitchell discounts any private ani- 


exten | mosity toward Meany, and claims that 
crack he still has the confidence of most 
I, the building trades officials with whom he 
d him has long been on a first-name relation- 
f the ship. But, if it’s more than just a 
ce the ™ political division, it will show up to the 
ontrae. probable dissatisfaction of both parties. 

Organized labor, through the AFL, 







CIO, and other unions, is on a working 
hap § day-by-day relationship with the Labor 
y Act Dept. Many programs require joint 





efforts, through promulgation of labor 
laws to cooperation on safety drives, 
apprenticeship training, and so on. 








; have In any case, there'll be an oppor- 
rk for ‘unity of peacemaking. One day after 
toil @ Meany’s latest blast at the Labor Sec- 






ietary, he announced that he and two 
other AFL officials would serve with 
other union leaders on Mitchell’s Labor 
Advisory Committee. 


Milestones in 1954 


From an address by Sumner H. 













ob Slichter, Lamont Professor at Harvard 
cede University, to the National Academy 
emo @ of Arbitrators in Boston: 






“The year 1954 saw important de- 
velopments in the field of industrial 













IT1SeS 
chel @ tisprudence. A New York arbitrator 
held that it is not permissible to fire 
iber ( @ Waiter because he is writing a book 
fiec bout the customers and the owner of 
the the restaurant. The New Jersey Su- 
set (| Preme Court held that a bartender, hit 
yas: >Y flying beer steins, may collect work- 
ha, @ ™ens compensation. An Australian 
to ‘ibunal held that compensation was 
ting Proper in the case of a dislocated jaw 
wil @ ‘Suffered while yawning at work. There 
bloc # “ete also important new laws and ad- 
icl  ™mstrative orders. Boxers appearing 
in professional bouts in Indiana were 
at quired to take non-Communist oaths. 
ttin @ The town of Waterloo, Neb., forbade 





tbers to eat onions between 7 a.m. 








and 7 p.m.” 
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You enjoy the economy of quality 
when you use Townsend tapping 
screws. They are made to provide an 
easy method of securely fastening 
metal, plastics, wood, asbestos and 
compositions with efficiency. 

The use of Townsend thread form- 
ing screws eliminates costly tapping 
operations as the precision-rolled 
thread forms a mating thread when 
the screw is driven into the material. 
They are widely used in sheet metal, 
castings, and a variety of non-metal- 
lic materials. They may be removed 
and replaced without impairment of 
their holding power. 

Townsend thread cutting screws 
have an off-center slot which pre- 
sents a true, sharp, thread-cutting 
face which acts as a tap when the 
screw is driven into an untapped hole. 
By cutting their own threads, these 
screws fit tightly and resist loosening 






























You Get Economical, 
Quick, Secure Fastening 
with Townsend Tapping Screws 


from vibration. There is no chance of 
size discrcpancy between screw and 
tapped hole. 

Townsend tapping screws are avail- 
able in the types shown here in a 
variety of head styles with slotted or 
Phillips recessed and hex heads. They 
are but one group of the Townsend 
family of 10,000 types of standard 
and special fasteners and small parts 
used by all industry to improve as- 
sembly and speed production. 

As representatives of “The Fasten- 
ing Authority” Townsend engineers 
can draw upon 138 years of accumu- 
lated experience in wire drawing and 
cold forming to help solve your fast- 
ening problems. You can depend 
upon Townsend to give you excelient 
service in any quantity. For addi- 
tional information on the economy 
of using Townsend tapping screws, 
send the coupon below or write. 





ownsend 


COMPANY ~ ESTABLISHED 1816 


NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Cherry Rivet Division « Santa Ana, C 





In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., G que, Ontario 














TOWNSEND COMPANY : 
Name Title 
Sales Department -— 
New Brighton, Pa. Company 
Please send to me without Street 
obligation Tapping Screw 
Zone State 








Bulletin TL-88. City 














“Split” in ILWU 


Big Hawaiian local ami. 
cably quits Bridges union, ts 
protect its cash from judg. 
ment over strike. 





Why 2a acoustical treatment to ceilings? | 


Locals of the International Long 





shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Unioy 
in Hawaii have withdrawn lock, stock 
and barrel from the leftwing intems. 
tional headed by Harry Bridges. By 
the withdrawal was friendly, and leaves 
the two groups on the best of tems 

On Jan. 31, the big Local 142 y 
Hawaii decided to withdraw “forth. 
with” from ILWU, and to stop sené. 
ing dues payments to the Mainland 
The international lost 23,000 mem 


bers through the breakaway, between 
a third and a fourth of its entire mem. 
bership, but ILWU did not oppose the 
withdrawal. 
F 7 P ¢ Money Reasons—Local 142’s purpoy 
... With this new structural panel it’s built ight $6, | is to avoid liability for ILWU debt. 
— particularly, for a $1l-million judgment 
won by the Juneau Spruce Co. ing 


Here’s a ceiling with a “built-in silencer”! It’s formed of remarkable ) 
suit based on an ILW4U strike in Alaska 


acoustical-structural, cellular steel, long-span Fenestra* Building Panels 
with an integral acoustically perforated steel ceiling surface. An efficient in 1949. 
sound-deadening material is enveloped within the cells—no acoustical ILWU's unique financial policy is 
material need be “stuck on”—there’s nothing to come loose and fall at the root of this complex situation 
down. And you don’t spend an extra penny for special labor for this ¢No Treasury—Under Bridges, the 
acoustical treatment! ILWU has never had a treasury (BW- 
This “package” unit acts as the ceiling and the joist and deck support Feb.6’545p113). It maintains no & 
for finished roof or—if your building has extra stories—a strong, sturdy SETVES. ; 
subfloor for rooms above. Fenestra Steel Panels are noncombustible, are Instead, the international’ _poligy 
durable for the life of the building and handsome enough for the finest explained by Bridges, is “to leave the 
building. Maintenance washing or painting won't affect the acoustical money in the hands of the member 
efficiency. Little wonder there’s such tremendous economy in using these ship.” He added, “All the big locah 
versatile Fenestra Building Panels! have more money than the inteme 
For complete details, call your Fenestra Representative. He’s listed in tional. le 
the Yellow Pages. Or write to Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. [his policy came in handy when 
BW-2, 3425 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. “Trademark courts handed down a number ¢ 
judgments against ILWU-—including 


that of Juneau Spruce. Bridges smiled 
and commented in 1954: “They got 


CneCSTTa ACOUSTICAL PANELS the judgments; let them collect.” 
Juneau Spruce began seeking union 
Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows + Metal Building Panels funds wherever ILWU operated. W hen 
it found a sizable treasury at Loedl 


Electrifloort + Roof Deck + Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors f® 

142, it moved to tap it for payments. 
e Reaction—Local 142, which has the 
bulk of ILWU’s members in Hawai 
in its sprawling membership, reacted 
quickly. It wasn’t the money involved 
it said, but the principle. If its fund 
are to be subject to seizure to pay i 
ternational ILWU’s debts, as a result 
of its “voluntary association with the 
international,” then the “association” 





P must end, it announced 
PANELS are laid over the MORE AND MORE schools ANOTHER SCHOOL IN- What about the future? Local 14 
rigid steel frame during are using this acoustical- STALLATION in Trumbull said. significantly, that it will continue 
course of erection combin- Structural material. This Elementary School, Trum- peed . h . 1 Long 
ing, in one unit, acoustical installation in Willard Ele- uli, Connecticut, uses | Petting as the ynenvenes se 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 


ceiling, joist and deck. Be mentary School, Willard, 14,000 sq. ft. Architect: 
Mo., uses 20,000 sq. ft. Lyons : Seton, Bridge- because its contracts are signed thal 


sure to investigate before Architect: I. Dale Allmon : 

you plan your next build- Springfield, Mo. Contrac- Port, Connecticut. Contrac- | WY, and will “continue to follow and 
ing. Once it’s started, it’s tor: DeWitt Construction tor: E. R. Smith, Inc., | uphold the democratic policies @ 
too late! Co., Springfield, Mo. Stratford, Conn. = ILWU. 
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The Land of Plenty is not 
only near established markets — 








it's a vital part of booming new ones. 
And foreign markets are at your doorstep 

through the big, modern Port of Norfolk on famed 
Hampton Roads. Manpower is abundant, 

too — both skilled and unskilled men and women. 
And just as important, these workers have 
established high production records — and they like 
to live and work in the Land of Plenty. 

Also rich in natural resources, this great industrial 
region is strategically located within 

short-haul distance of abundant raw materials basic to 
low-cost production. These are only three of the 
reasons you should get the facts on the 

Land of Plenty. You can find plant sites ideally 

suited to your needs simply by 
asking our industrial specialists for 





assistance. Your inquiry will be 
handled promptly, accurately, 








and in strictest confidence, 


WRITE, WIRE or CALL: 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer B-671, (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


World's Finest All-Purpose 
Bituminous Coal 


High Calcium and Dolomitic 
Limestone 


Ample Power and Industrial 
Water 


Excellent Climate 











Reasonable Tax Structures 


Friendly, Progressive 
Communities 


e@ Plenty of Room to Grow 
Good Research Facilities 


Dependable N&W Transporta- 
tion Service 








YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER is a transportation 
expert, and transportation is a major factor in 
good plant location. Consult him about trans- 
portation advantages for your plant. 


THE SIX GREAT 
SERVED BY THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN, 
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Ship-to-Shore Radio Depth Indicator 


and Direction Finders 


Inboard and 
Outboard Magnetos 


Automatic Pilot and 
Remote Steering 
Control 


The boat business is another big user of Bendix products. 

‘For operators of diesel-powered tugs and fishing boats 
in the commercial field through the wide range of 
customers in pleasure classes from yachts to outboard 
motorboats, Bendix builds products designed to make 
their operations safer, more dependable, more econom- 
ical. If you own or plan to buy a power boat, here are a 
few of the Bendix products available: 

Automatic Pilot and Remote Steering Control 

. . steers a straighter course than the best helmsman 
day or night in any weather. Pacific Division products. 

Maégnetos... Provide reliable ignition for outboards 
and inboards. A Scintilla Division product—assurance 
you can’t buy better. 

Ship-to-Shore Radio and Direction Finders... 
Bendix offers a complete line of top-quality radio-tele- 
phone equipment. Also radio direction finders which 
establish ship’s position via accurate sense bearings on 
known radio transmission stations. Pacific Division 
products. 


Injection Pump 


Zenith Carburetor 


Diesel Fuel and Flame Arrestor 


Depth Indicator . . . visual indicator favored! 
lakes and rivers. Shows up sand bars, underwater 
stacles. A Pacific Division product. 

Diesel Fuel Injection Equipment . . . ano 


Scintilla product widely used in marine, industrial é 
* 


railroad installations. 

Zenith* Carburetor and Flame Arrestor. 
famous for its economy and dependability. The fa 
arrestor is protection against fire that might result im 
backfiring. 

Aneroid Barometer . . . a dependable instrums 
that shows pressure and barometric tendency. A Fn 
Division product. 

Depth Recorder . . . electronic navigation # 
Draws accurate profiles of ocean floor. Also shows4 
schools of fish. Almost a standard tool of commer 
fishermen, now available to sport fishermen. A Pac 
Division product. ee ee 

Electric Fuel Pump. . , explosion proof! Eliminat 
vapor lock. Delivers more than 30 gallons per how 
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fi PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 
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t mW PaciFic, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
~/ 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
L Kx aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
fo ScINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
o y, 


aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 

BENDIX Rap10o, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 

EcLIpsE MACHINE, E.LMirRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives. 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, Mb. 
meteorological instruments, precision 
instruments and recorders. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
When needed, two or more pumps can be manifolded automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
An Eclipse al ittae Division product BENpDIx COMPUTER, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

F oA : linf, : P it the divisi ‘inant digital computers. 
or addi rmation write e divisions airect. 
Add tiona - ™ HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
noeand at the right. s , . : jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
This is another view of Bendix diversity covering a LAKEsHorE, St. Josepu, Mic 
e ° . ’ . , ° 
thousand products made for scores of different industries. power steering and automotive devices. 


navigates... steers... 

finds fish. . . forecasts 
weather ... . communicates... 
improves Pleasure 


and Commercial boating 


so many ways! 


You may now know some of our divi- 
sions as sources for a few products you 
buy. It will pay you to know the cor- 
poration as a source for many products 
designed to contribute to the efficiency 
of your operations and products in 
many ways. 

For detailed information write for 
“Bendix and Your Business’’, an inter- 
esting digest of our over-all operation. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 


Utica, UTica, N. Y. 


aviation components. 


MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 


York, YorK, Pa. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





GAW and the Jobless Pay Law 


Auto union thinks management may yield if state 


unemployment funds bear part of cost. 


When the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) first seriously proposed the guar- 
anteed annual wage, it made clear that 
such a plan should be dovetailed into 
state unemployment-compensation laws. 
Both state funds and companies should 
share the costs of joblessness,s UAW 
said. 

(he auto union had a strategic rea- 
son for this position. Selling manage- 
ment on a guaranteed-wage clause in 
1955 will be, at least, difficult. The 
union believes that if management 
didn’t bear the whole cost of a laid-off 
worker's guaranteed pay—if unemploy- 
ment compensation would count as a 
large part of it—this might help get 
the GAW into contracts. 

And even if it doesn’t, a big GAW 
push will almost surely get employers 
more interested in “‘liberalizing’’ U. C. 
laws as one of the answers in the fu- 
ture to contract guarantees. 

The integration of GAW and jobless- 
pay benefits entails a host of prob- 
lems. Under many existing state laws, 
it can’t be done now. For that reason, 
state employment security acts are cur- 
rently under close scrutiny by labor 
specialists on the GAW. They want 
to know, before bargaining gets under 
way in the spring (BW-—Jan.22’55, 
p128), just where legal problems might 
be involved, and what they are likely 
to be. 
¢ Michigan, First—As far as UAW is 
concerned, the Michigan law is ob- 
viously the most important one, because 
of the heavy concentration of auto pro- 
duction in the Detroit and Flint areas. 
When GAW talks begin, the union— 
and to a large extent management— 
will be chiefly concerned with the way 
an annual-wage plan might be tied in 
with the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Act. 

Two questions, particularly, are in- 
volved: 

¢ What effect would company pay- 
ments to a laid-off worker under GAW 
have on unemployment-compensation 
benefits due him? 

¢ Would a laid-off worker receiv- 
ing GAW payments be considered 
“available for suitable work,” as_re- 
quired to be eligible for unemployment 
pay? 
¢ Revision—State laws—including the 
one in Michigan—furnish no specific 
answers. The problems must be settled 
largely through revisions of present 
laws or through clarifying decisions in 
cases bearing on GAW. But UAW’s 
tudy of the Michigan law has brought 


142 


out some points sure to be put before 
General Motors and Ford Motor Co. 
in the months ahead. 

The Michigan law does not specifi- 
cally include guaranteed-wage payments 
under its definition of “remuneration” 
—the payments to an employee dis- 
charged or laid-off that make him in- 
eligible for unemployment pay. It 
says, moreover, that payments “in the 
form of termination, separation, sever- 
ance or dismissal allowances and_bo- 
nuses” shall not be deemed wages or 
remuneration under the terms of the 
act. 

UAW sees an opening in this for 
construing GAW payments as not be- 
ing remuneration, in the spirit of the 
law. It hopes the law will be amended 
to add GAW payments to those the 
laid-off worker can receive without los- 
ing unemployment-pay eligibility. 

The union wants employers to join 
it in seeking such an amendment. It 
warns that otherwise employers who 
negotiate a GAW plan might have to 
pay the entire amount—not just the 
difference between state jobless-pay and 
the contractual guarantee. 

According to UAW, “Integration is 
definitely possible under the laws of 
some states and in most of the others 
there is a strong probability that inte- 
gration can be achieved without amend- 


ing the laws. In most cases, all thy 
is needed is a favorable admunistratiy. 
ruling or interpretation of the law.” 

e Availability—UAW officials _ belie, 
that essentially the same reasoning a 
plies to the second question of a GA\ 
covered worker’s availability for wor 
In Michigan, the law says that to } 
eligible for jobless-pay a worker mug 
be “available and able to perform fy 
time work of a character which he ; 
qualified to perform by past exper 
ence or training. 

The auto union agrees that laidsg 
workers should be available for “syj 
able” work. But it wants the definitio, 
of “suitable” to be spelled out in th 
GAW plan instead of by state law; i 
a job is “‘suitable’’ under state law but 
‘unsuitable” under the GAW pla 
UAW wants the worker to be able t 
refuse it without jeopardizing his job 
less-pay benefits. 

Again, UAW hopes for management 
support. If an employee refuses what 
he—and the union—consider “unsuit 
able” employment during a layoff, hi 
employer would have to pay the ful 
amount of the GAW 

UAW still hasn’t fully outlined the 
details of its GAW proposal. It ha 
indicated that it will not insist on union 
determination of just what “suitable” 
employment should be. Under one 
plan being discussed in UAW head 
quarters, the determination would bk 
controlled by a joint board of adminis 
tration. 








NMU, Rail Shop Groups Join Drive 


Unions in two more industries en- 
tered the race for a guaranteed annual 
wage plan last week: 

¢ The National Maritime Union 
(CIO) announced in New York that 
it will demand a “guaranteed annual 
employment insurance” program when 
it opens negotiations with Atlantic 
steamship companies shortly. NMU 
agrees that “conditions of the shipping 
industry . . . make it difficult to plan 
an annual wage.” 

NMU proposes an employer-financed 
fund out of which unemployed “reg- 
ular” seamen would be paid $40 a 
week, or—for those eligible for jobless- 
pay benefits under state laws—the differ- 
ence between jobless pay and $40. The 
union suggests that employers pay $1 
a day for each employed seaman into 
the guaranteed fund. 

e Six unions representing 350,000 
railroad shop workers decided in Mi- 
ami Beach to make GAW their “main 
objective” in contract bargaining this 
year. The unions, comprising AFL’s 


Railway Employees Dept., _ havent 
worked out a definite GAW propos 
yet, and say they are not “overly op 
timistic that we can win [one] without 
trouble.” But the unions say a “job 
budget” plan in effect in Seaboard Air 
Line RR shops since 1929 (BW Jan. 
3°48,p58) shows “what can be done 
to stabilize jobs by spreading mainte 
nance work out on a year-round basis 
e Teamsters, Too—Meanwhile, _ the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) indi 
cated in Miami Beach that it will sec 
a further extension of the type # 
guaranteed-pay plans negotiated in é 
number of recent large contracts (BW 
—Jan.29’55,p128; Jan.22°55,p36). These 
provide that drivers are guaranteed 4 
specified wage—in the case of Midwest 
ern long-haul drivers $75—for any week 
they work; if necessary, under terms 0 
the contract, employers may lay off low 
seniority teamsters to provide wot 
enough to bring pay of the covert § 
senior drivers up to the guaranteed 
amount. 
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HOW 


The Great Wall of China was truly 
one of the wonders of the Old World. 
This massive fortification, hand- 
labored out of earth and stone, 
stretched 1500 miles across the wild- 
est terrain imaginable. 


Compare that ancient wonder—an 
incredible labor of five centuries!— 
with modern engineering achieve- 
ments. Today, vast projects are com- 
pleted swiftly and efficiently, thanks 
in large part to alloy steels made with 
Vancoram ferro alloys. 


Modern skyscrapers, for example, 
can be raised in record time with fab- 
ricated panels, curtain walls and win- 
dow frames made of strong, corrosion- 
resistant stainless steel. Huge power 
and irrigation dams are built today 


“GREAT” 


Great Wall of China, completed during the reign 


with a minimum of time-consuming 
labor. Earth movers, power shovels 
and other heavy-duty equipment using 
shock-resistant alloy steels make the 
difference. In fact, most of our present 
day “wonders”—from locomotives 
to carving knives . . . jet planes to 
razor blades— owe their existence to 
alloy steels. 


Working with America’s steelmakers 
to deliver ever finer, ever more ver- 
satile alloy and stainless steels, Van- 
adium Corporation produces ferro 
alloys of chromium, vanadium, titan- 
ium, silicon, manganese and boron. 
Other Vancoram products include 
master alloys for the aluminum in- 
dustry, and uranium for the nation’s 
atomic energy program. 


of Emperor Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, about 210 B. C. 


WAS THE WALL OF CHINA? 


Stainless steel curtain walls speed construction 
of modern skyscrapers, keep repair and mainte- 
nance costs at a minimum. 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 


RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, 
Canada, U. S. A. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « DETROIT « CLEVELAND 










AUTOMATICALLY 


RS ag 


Finished products ride a powered conveyor to the 
shipping department in this MHS designed and built 
automated foam rubber plant. As each mattress or pad 
rolls onto the special section (right, above), the conveyor 
stops, the rollers fall away to leave the product in a 
weighing cradle. The scale weighs the product, records 
its weight on a tape, the rollers rise and the conveyor 
starts again. 

This special system of automatic weighing ties in 
with the automatic production system from raw latex 
to finished foam products. The complete printed record 
of finished product weight is obtained as fast as produc- 
tion flows. Total finished product weight compared with 
raw materials weight measures plant efficiency accurately. 

MHS engineers are remarkably proficient in working 
out practical solutions in automatic handling and auto- 
matic production. A letter or call will put them to work 
for you to bring the advantages of automation to your 
manufacturing. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. « Fairfield, lowa * Albany, N.Y. « Windsor, Ontario 








Reds Cornered 


Left-wing unions gg 
one-two punches from gov. 
ernment and national labo 
leaders. They may fold. 


Skidding left-wing unions last weg 
got a final shove from the governmer; 
and from rival labor unions. 

The week’s events may have endg 
the last chance for survival of the ong 
influential organizations—now mer 
shadows of the 11 unions with 800.0) 
members that were expelled fron 
the CIO five vears ago. There will 
further maneuvers, legal and otherwig 
but here are the omens of the union; 
fate: 

e The AFL virtually closed ty 
door in the face of three of the larges 
unions—the Fur & Leather Worker 
the United Electrical Workers, and th 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers—wh 
were seeking to affiliate with the Fed 
eration and share its anti-Communis 
reputation. 

e The CIO promised a haven for 
dissident right-wing locals of the Fu 
& Leather Workers and set up a special 
organizing committee to hasten the 
split that has already brought 10,00 
leather workers back under its leader 
ship. 

e The National Labor Relation 
Board took away Taft-Hartley Ac 
privileges from the Mine, Mill ¢ 
Smelter Workers, ruling that the union 
could no longer appear on a represent 
tion ballot or file unfair-labor-practice 
charges against an employer. « 
e Fur, Leather—The Fur & Leather 
Workers were the immediate victim 
of the AFL executive council decision 
not to admit Communist-dominated 
unions. With AFL Pres. George Meam 
leading the way, the council wame( 
there is no opening for them, even 
through affiliation with an AFL union, 
unless Communist influence is wiped 
out first. 

The 70,000-member fur worker 
union is in the process of merging with 
the AFL’s Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen. Meat Cutter officials, prom 
ising a cleanup of the fur union’s leat 
ers, are going ahead with the merget 

However, Meany warns that this ma 
result in expulsion of the 280,000 
member union, which ranks among the 
Federation’s top 10. This willingnes 
even to lose the big union indicates 
the firmness of the Federation’s ante 
Communist position 
e Anti-Red Law—Meany also disclosed 
that MMSW and the _ independent 
United Electrical Workers had made § 
overtures for admittance to the Fet 
eration. The intent is obviously 1 
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From automobiles to fashions... 


from oranges to shoes... 


50 OF THE LEADING 
ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE 
CHOSEN BLUE CROSS 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
BUXTON, INC. 

CHRYSLER CORP. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. 

FLINT STEEL CORP. 

FLORIDA CITRUS CANNERS COOPERATIVE 
FLORIDA FASHIONS, INC. 
FORD MOTOR CO. 

G. A. KELLY PLOW CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
HANCOCK OIL CO. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 

JOYCE, INC. 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
KING EDWARD CIGARS 
KINGAN, INC. 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
McGRAW HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORF 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 
NATIONAL TANK CO. 
NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY, INC. 
NORTHERN ORDNANCE INC. 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
ORIGINAL UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 
OTIS ELEVATOR CO. 
PIASECKI HELICOPTER CORP. 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 

R. G. LE TOURNEAU, INC. 

ROHM & HASS CO. 
SCHWITZER-CUMMINS CO. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
THE CHAPMAN VALVE MFG. CO. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


THE NATIONAL RADIATOR CO. 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 
UNITED NATIONS 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN LAUNDRY PRESS CO. 
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IAS, O00 American companies protect 


their employees with 


HROUGH 25 years, Blue Cross has 
fpr to be the practical way for 
employers to provide real security from 
hospital expenses. 

Meets employee needs realis- 
tically. When need for hospitaliza- 
tion arises, Blue Cross helps immedi- 
ately. Its objective is to provide for the 
actual hospital care required, not cash 
indemnity allowances. Showing a Blue 
Cross card at the hospital assures the 
individual all the basic services. 

Exclusive affiliation with 
AHA, the American Hospital Associ- 
ation, enables Blue Cross to work di- 
rectly with the hospitals. This 
unique “‘partnership” brings many 
special advantages to both employees 
and employers. 

Simplifies management’s 
part. Blue Cross, through its hospi- 
tal connections, spares employers 
costly detail and personnel problems. 
There are no claims to file, no time- 
consuming investigations or follow-ups. 











BLUE CROSS 
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—s 
a 
as 
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Offers complete flexibility. 
Blue Cross is readily adaptable to all 
welfare programs. It can also be a re- 
tirement benefit, for employees can 
keep Blue Cross protection when they 
leave the company. 

Blue Cross is nonprofit— 
one of many reasons it could pay for 
$665,000,000 in hospital services last 
year. Every cent, except for small ex- 
penses, is set aside to pay hospital 
bills. This makes possible maximum 
protection at minimum cost. 

Local service nationwide. 
Blue Cross is composed of individual 
Plans, each one organized locally by 
hospitals, businessmen and others. 
Costs and benefits, adjusted locally, fit 
the specific needs in each area. 

For facts-and-figures in- 
formation on how Blue Cross can 
serve your company, contact the local 
Blue Cross Plan. Or write Blue Cross 
Commission, Dept. BW-3, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 














BLUE CROSS. 


NONPROFIT... NATIONWIDE... THE ONLY ORGANIZATION 
FOR PREPAYMENT OF HOSPITAL CARE OFFICIALLY 

APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

® Blue Cross and symbol registered by the American Hospital Association 
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ANNIVERSARY YEAR 





escape the penalties of the new Com- says, in effect, that unions affiligy H 


munist Control Act. with the AFL and CIO shall be cg 
This act provides the government _ sidered, on the face, as anti-Communiy 
with authority to seek disbandment of If the left-wing unions could Bair 


Communist-dominated unions. At the entry, they would thus be unde 4.3 — 
same time, it contains a provision that _ protective cloak of the law. 


CIO Blitzkrieg Peters Out 


Pinpointing tactics for organizing retail and servic 
employees flop—after a 14-month test run at Port Arthy 
Tex. Strikes against most firms end with new union gains, 











Fourteen months ago, the former charged. Striking employees couldy' 
Distributive, Processing & Office Work- vote. Although Local 1814 tried 
ers Union (CIO) called a citywide avoid elections sought originally } 
FE Wi k h strike in Port Arthur, Tex. The union DPOWU, at management insisten 

OI OIFACIS W. O was staging a “saturation” drive to NLRB went through with the votin 
The five-store tally: CIO 0, no-unig 


t Thir unionize all store clerks and_ hotel, 
ge sty ™ restaurant, and service employees. Em- 63. CIO has done nothing furthe 











Weshers ont 0 ened ployers mobilized against DPOWU’s about representation elections. 
“UA? from & leon, cool organizing blitzkrieg, using as a wea- e In recent settlements, employer 
Gaink of water. And for pon the one-time leftwing orientation merely agreed that if and when th 
industry, there’s even a of DPOWU. union proves majority status, it will} 
special explosion -proof Last week, the long, hard strike recognized. Ihe employers do neff the own 
water cooler in Frigid- seemed about to peter out. Six restau- have to reemploy strikers whose joj “tet 
aire’s complete line. rants reached an agreement with In- were filled during the long walkout reer 
ae . dustrial Union 1814 (CIO)—successor they agreed, however, that strikers wil Variety L 
Frigidaire to DPOWU in the union drive—and _ not be discriminated against when ney 2¢ Ce! 
picketing stopped. A short time before, employees are hired pe EP 
Water Coolers Dayton 1, Ohio eight retailers and Local 1814 had e Although CIO’s organizing d \ st 
te a reached strike-ending terms. Only four rector, John Riffe, promised the 19} rounding 
vit and Backed by General Motors | -<tablishments were still struck. lexas CIO convention that the Pot — 
——— ¢ Major Setback-When the strike Arthur strike would be continued h§ “~~ 
started in mid-November, 1953, it was victory, and would be supported } 
Seeking New Plant Sites? described as the test for new retail- strikes against associated employes: — 
organizing tactics in CIO—a resumption nearby Beaumont, the locally negotiated 
250 TENNESSEE of the pinpointing, saturation strategy settlements began evolving soon afte 
of organizing that harked back to the ward. 
CITIES d TOWNS early days of CIO (BW—Jan.2’54,p64). e Last weekend, CIO pickets wer 
an If CIO had any real hopes for suc- still parading before a laundry, t el 


cess in Port Arthur, it was in for dis- hotels, and a hardware store, the fou 
Welcome You appointments. Port Arthur is a strong last employers in the strike, and-a re 
union town, because of the solid CIO a secondary dispute, before two wo 


organization of its big oil refineries. men’s apparel shops, both chain out 

















CITY & STATE 








Despite that, the citywide strike that lets. Neither side would admit tha eB 
In Tennessee, 4 metropolitan centers, involved at the start 350 employees of negotiations were going on; but a cnp hare 
dee al ices cae ee jong Bp 48 business establishments got no- tic “no comment” indicated effort 08 
industry integrate itself into the com- where. Instead of a precedent-setting might be afoot. ye 
ait at kee victory, the strike is winding up as a= Effects—At the start of its Port Ar he 
are on file for about half of these cities major setback for CIO. Here's why: thur blitzkrieg, CIO appeared coni con 
and towns and are quickly obtainable ¢DPOWU was forced to with- dent that the impact of a citywide stnk beca 
pte A EE draw from the organizing drive early in| on business would give the union : is n 
—lIndustrial Tennessee,” a comprehen- 1954 as criticism of its leftwing back- quick victory. Union members in the cap} 
So ae tayo anny em ground made its position in the Deep refineries (altogether, they make -_ 
a South city of Port Arthur untenable. about half the city’s labor force) wer vod 
MAIL COUPON CIO threw its full support and financial asked not to trade with picketed store y 
TODAY backing to a new industrial union (di- or with establishments associated wit Ba 
’ |_+ eeeeeeeeeeeeeoece . . ~ . _ Q 
basic date 1 : rectly affiliated with CIO, not with _ the Port Arthur Chamber of Commer effic 
— ledustie!. ¢| any international union)—but this new or the city’s Retail Merchants’ Ass tive 
Aeddustrial Temmen ree ~~ ¢| group, Local 1814, hasn’t got very far Both organizations actively opposed the Fibr 
: Development Comm. $ | with Port Arthur merchants. It has CIO organizing drive and strike. _ pane 
° Ae Ae Bidg.; negotiated settlements, but has won At first, many unionists drove 2 as 
: Send “Basic Data” booklet ° neither recognition nor contracts. miles to Beaumont to do their shop 
: ° e Where National Labor Relations ping. But yearend figures, just ov 
: —— * | Board elections have been held, CIO show Port Arthur’s total business ® 
, Teeiconscues : | ran into tactical reverses. Covering five 1954 was second only to record-brea fi 
¢ ADORESS | stores, the polls were limited to work- ing 1953, while banks reported an ak 
; : 


ing employees—“strikebreakers,” CIO time level of business last year. 
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the owners of the L-C 
Cafeteria, Houston, Texas 
report a 65% reduction 

in noise since a J-M 
Variety Drilled Fibre- 

tone Ceiling was installed. 
Customers dine in 

quiet comfort—enjoy 

the more attractive sur- 
roundings provided by 
this modern acoustical 
ceiling. 


How fo provide quief service in a busy cafeteria! 















Johns-Manville 


FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 


@ Because distracting noise is so 
harmful to efficiency in any activity, 
practically all new building specifi- 
cations include acoustical ceilings 
for sound absorption. However, just 
because your present building was 
constructed before sound control 
became an established science, there 
is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Fibretone* Acousti- 
cal Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville Fibretone offers an 
acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient, modest in cost and decora- 
tive in appearance. Uniform Drilled 
Fibretone consists of 12" square 
panels of sound-absorbing materials 
in which hundreds of small holes 
have been drilled. These holes act as 


Johns-Manville 


“noise traps” where sound energy 
is dissipated. 


Variety Drilled Fibretone, recently 
developed by Johns-Manville, offers 
anew and pleasing effect in acoustical 
ceilings. The hundreds of small holes 
vary in size . . . create a distinctive, 
appealing ceiling design. 


Both Uniform and Variety Drilled 
Fibretone units are predecorated, 
can be painted and repainted, and 
are available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free book 
entitled ‘Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road East, Port 
Credit, Ontario. *Rog. U.S. Pat. Of. 




















































Variety and Uniform Drilled Fibretone 
units are easily installed over new or exist- 
ing construction. Hundreds of small holes 
drilled into the sound-absorbent panels 
increase acoustical efficiency. 

















40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials 
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Fiction may be fun 
but not for YOUR business 


It isn’t easy for anyone to describe with 
accuracy the precise size and weight of 
the fish he caught. 

Likewise it isn’t easy for most people 
to stick to the facts when talking to 
others about your product or your com- 
pany. Some are inclined to exaggerate 
to the point of disbelief. Some tend to 
minimize or belittle. 

Why do people act this way? Because 
so many of them don’t have the facts. 


Give Your Prospects All the Facts 
People must have facts if they are to 
tell the truth about your product and 
your company. They must have your 
full story, complete with major and minor 
details, in order to speak intelligently 
to others about the benefits you offer. 

When facts are recorded IN PRINT, 
those who speak to others about your 
product need never misrepresent its 
merits for lack of information. 

Printed pieces such as booklets, bro- 
chures, bulletins, broadsides, folders, re- 
ports, catalogs can help you achieve the 
kind of reputation you are striving for, 
on an extensive scale — and this ad- 
vantage can be reflected in a more 
favorable competitive position for your 
product and your company. 


148 


Your Ally —A Good Printer 

Once the need for persuasive printed 
pieces becomes apparent, put Rute 
No. 1 in effect immediately. 

Rute No. 1 is this: Call in a good 
printer and make him a member of your 
planning and creative team right away! 
Only then can he contribute from his 
experience and skill most effectively — 
and save you wear and tear and money. 

He will probably print your selling 
literature on Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. He wants to deliver a tiptop job 
and he knows that Warren papers will 
help him accomplish this objective with 
economy. 

S.D.Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


atG. U.S. PAT. OF, 














(STANDARD) 


Frinting [apers 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Newell Brown (picture), director of the 
New Hampshire Division of Employ. 
ment Security, succeeds William R 
McComb as administrator of the Wage 





& Hour Division of the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, in charge of the administration 
of the Fair Labor Standards Ac 
McComb resigned last week. 

oe 


mad 


No pay demand will b« e this year 
by 13 major AFL building-trades unions 
in Chicago, their officers have assured 
contractors. Union spokesmen decided 
“it’s best to hold the line” in 1955 
even though construction is at a high 
level. The unions, representing 102; 
000 craftsmen, have had boosts for 1? 
consecutive years, ranging from 5¢ to 


20¢ an hour. 





. 
Investments from welfare funds admin- 
istered by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) have 
been limited in the past to government 
bonds, which pay 24 or less. Last 
week, ILGWU joined other unions in 
seeking ways of getting a larger retum. 
Its executive board O.K.’d investments 
in (1) 44% bonds issued by ILGWU 
cooperative housing project; (2) 34% 
shares in savings and loan associations 
and (3) government-insured mortgages. 
In each case, the amount of the invest 
ment will be limited 

2 
David McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers (CIO), reportedly 
has been given a free hand by his 
board in selecting a successor to James 
Thimmes, USW vice president who 
died Jan. 16. There are a number of 
strong aspirants for the post, one of 
three executive jobs in USW. But 
with the board behind Me 
Donald, no open fight is expected. ... 
McDonald last week was named a CIO 
vice-president, succeeding Thimmes, 
McDonald’s nominee for the CIO post 
in 1954. 
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The hammer with the 
Solf club feel 


market with a handle that was copied 
after a golf club shaft. It won’t make a 
week-end golferwanttostay homeand drive 
nails. But it actually has a golf club feel. 
The idea was to create a handle that 
wouldn’t break and that wouldn’t transmit 
shock. It had to be stronger than wood, 
more flexible than solid steel. What could 
they use? The engineers at True Temper 
had an idea. Why not try the same tubing 
for the handle of this hammer that had 
helped revolutionize the design of golfclub 


ete a new kind of hammer on the 


shafts—a certain analysis of Timken® steel ? 

So the first hammer with a hollow steel 
handle was made. Its tubular steel design 
“dampens” shock, gives the hammer 
perfect balance. But how well does it stand 
up? To find out, they first propped the 
handle againsta curband rolled a multiple- 
ton truck on it. The truck rested on the 
handle, without giving it a permanent 
bend! Then came the destruction test. 
The claws were anchored and increasing 
pressure was put on the handle until some- 
thing gave. It was the forged steel head 


SOW 


that broke—not the handle! Witha handle 
like that, no wonder the manufacturer can 
guarantee the hammer indestructible for 
all normal use. 

Here was a hammer handle that was 
stronger and tougher than any other ever 
made. Yet the Timken steel tubing is easy 
to draw and heat treat, and the manufac- 
turer can make the handles to close toler- 
ances with practically no rejects. 

This is a case where one problem 
*‘solved by Timken alloy steel” helped 
solve another. Your problem may be 
similar to many we’ve already solved. If 
you have a special steel problem, why not 
bring it to us? Write: The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Divi- 
sion, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
**Timrosco”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 


Alloy SteelandTubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 
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Johnson & Johnson sells 


the same quality that shippers look 


oe 
"for in Union Corrugated Containers—protection. 


it Union boxes are strong and dependable. They 
are where you want them, when you want them. Consider 
this definite evidence of Union superiority: More than 
half the major users of shipping containers who maintain their 
own package testing laboratories are 


satisfied Union customers. 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Il 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. ¥. 
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ing to exploit the vacuum in French policy. 


Western capitals aren’t rattled by this week’s upheaval in Moscow 
(page 25) or by Foreign Minister Molotov’s blistering attack on the West. 


Washington sees both good and bad signs in the shakeup—indications 
of serious domestic troubles inside Russia as well as more international 
tension in the days ahead. But Pres. Eisenhower won’t stop seeking a modus 
vivendi based on growing Western strength. 

London is taking a wait-and-see attitude. But the official calm covers 
real fears that Moscow and Peking can use the Formosa situation to weaken 
U.S.-British unity. 

Paris officials think the whole business is largely a domestic affair, 
that it won’t produce any new pressures which could upset ratification of 
the Western European Union. 

Bonn was relieved that Molotov didn’t make a strong play for unifica- 
tion of Germany. Chancellor Adenauer expects that this week’s events will 
help rather than hurt ratification. 


Still, Western statesmen recognize a real element of danger in Mos- 
cow’s new line-up. The new Soviet regime may be tempted to score a victory 
in foreign affairs just to prove its strength. 


Formosa remains a tinder box. Berlin could become one any time the 


Kremlin wants to cause us trouble there. 


There is French North Africa, too. Here the Communists are prepar- 


France, ever the sick man of Europe, has lapsed into another coma. The 
crisis following Mendes-France’s ouster may be long and painful. 


Mendes lost his job because he was the most effective premier since 
the war, and the most popular with the French people. The nation’s political 
system couldn’t stand that—Mendes antagonized too many politicians. 


At midweek, Antoine Pinay’s effort to form a government seemed 
doomed. Even if he or another succeeds, outsiders expect one of the feeblest 
postwar governments. Urgent issues—North Africa, ratification of the Paris 
pacts on German rearmament, economic policy—may get bogged down. 


The situation in North Africa, especially, is worsening. Communist 
influence among the nationalists there will grow. 


Mendes-France now has the opportunity to become even more popular 
with the nation. His opposition to any government will be formidable. He 
could build a powerful new political organization before the general elec- 
tions, now 15 months off. France won’t forget him. 


—oe— 


Canada’s largest uranium deal—and one of the largest in the world 
to date—seems to be going through (BW—Feb.5’55,p66). And with it comes 
the biggest single British investment in Canada since the war. 


Rio Tinto Co. Ltd., along with a London syndicate that includes the 
Rothschilds, is taking $25-million in debentures of Algom Uranium Mines, 
operating in Ontario’s Blind River-Algoma area. Other financing, much of 
it involving Rio Tinto, may bring the total to $57-million. This would give 
Britons control of Algom. Algom has nailed down a provisional $206-million 
uranium supply contract with the Canadian government. 

































INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Watch Rio Tinto for more big deals. An old-line British mining com- 

FEB. 12, 1955 pany, it pulled out of its famous Spanish mines last year, retaining only a 

, minority interest. Since then it has been prospecting the world for likely 
investments. Several are expected to ripen soon. 


Colin Clark, the noted Oxford economist, is prophesying doom once 
again. The bustling British economy, he believes, is heading into trouble. 

It was Clark, remember, who predicted that last year’s U.S. downturn 
would develop into a deflationary rout. 

Clark foresees a severe labor shortage in Britain “almost immediately.” 
This will put a ceiling on production. “With the terms of trade moving 
against us,” he warns, “we will require bigger exports merely to maintain 
the present volume of imports, and we will probably be unable to supply 
them.” 

The problem is widely recognized by British experts. They hope, how- 
ever, that the balance can be held by (1) modest curbs on home demand, 
(2) reduced defense spending, and (3) further increases in productivity. 





— 9. 
Coffee prices hit a new low this week—and so did the 1955 outlook 


for Brazil’s staggering economy. 

A high-powered team of U.S. officials (assistant secretaries of State and 
the Treasury, a director of the Export-Import Bank) flew suddenly to Rio. 
There’s the inevitable speculation about a new U.S. loan. 


Brazil’s dollar exports in January were much worse than was expected, 
way below the $60-million monthly average that Finance Minister Gudin is 
counting on (BW—Jan.22’55,p108). Coffee just didn’t sell at Brazil’s mini- 
mum price. Now Rio has slashed the minimum—to the relief of U.S. 


observers. 
If coffee prices stabilize, if Brazil’s coffee sells, and if Rio can keep 
imports down, Gudin may squeak through. But it’s a tall order. 


The one strong spokesman for private enterprise in the Indian cabinet, 
Trade Minister Krishnamachari, has resigned. Prime Minister Nehru’s 
acceptance of the Soviet steel mill proposal (page 188) was the last straw. 


Businessman Krishnamachari warned that taking up the Russian 
project would undermine India’s drive for private capital from the West. 
His resignation will carry businessmen’s confidence in Indian investment to 


a new low. 
—o-— 

The Germans came to Washington this week seeking return of the 
$500-million in German assets seized during the war, including the $100- 
million General Aniline & Film Corp. The Administration has a take-it-or- 
leave-it offer for them. And odds are it could pass through the Congress 


this session. 

A draft bill, approved by the Cabinet, would pay individual German 
claims up to $10,000 per claim, return most patents and copyrights to 
former owners, permit the sale—to American buyers—of GAF. Cost of the 
proposed restitution would be about $50-million, to be met out of the 
proceeds from sale of remaining assets. 

The Germans won’t like the plan. They are insisting on total restitution 


in principle, control of GAF in practice. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 12, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, Now York, N. Y. 
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Overnight exposure to extreme cold now gives tool steel quali- 
ties that once required years of seasoning. Cincinnati Steel 
Treating Company, Ohio, rushes strips of the steel from a 
flame hardening machine into the Cincinnati Sub-Zero chilling 
cabinet, where a Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’* refrigerant maintains a 
frigid -120°F. The result is a harder, longer-serving steel that 
can be ground to an accuracy 1/100th the diameter of a hair. 


* | by 


Srey ECR 





COOLED OIL HELPS HOLD .0002” TOLERANCE 


Toolmakers depend on the Omer E. Robbins Company’s Mag- 
netic and Non-Magnetic Sine-Plate to hold materials at prop- 
er angle for fast, precise machining setups with tolerances of 
0002”. Without Frostrode refrigeration — and ‘‘Freon”’— to 
cool hot hydraulic oil, parts of Robbins’ surface 
grinder would expand and make it impossible to 
manufacture the Sine-Plate to these tolerances. 
*"Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its fluorinated <i> 


hydrocarbon refrigerants. 


“Freon” Safe Refrigerants 


AEG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


| New JOBs FoR REFRIGERATIO 


QUICK FREEZE “AGES" STEEL IN HOURS CHILLING HELPS PURIFY A PLATING BATH 


Carbonates in plating solutions formed crystal deposits on 
tank bottoms, eventually contaminated the solution. Now 
Electric Auto-Lite Company cools down batches to 26°F., agi- 
tating the solution to keep carbonate crystals suspended. Then 
the crystals are strained out in a centrifuge. This ‘“‘cool-off’’ 
method—using refrigeration with Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’—reclaims 


plating baths quickly, keeps them in service longer. 


BOOKLET MAY SHOW HOW 
REFRIGERATION CAN SERVE YOU 


You'll find thought-provoking information and suggestions 

in Du Pont’s booklet “How Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 

tion Benefit Industry.”’ This booklet may help you solve 

oe problems, cut costs, improve product quality. 
nd this coupon for your free copy. 

We'll also send information on Du: Pont “FREON” fluori- 
nated hydrocarbon refrigerants. ‘‘Freon’’ is nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic . . . its safety and depend- 
ability make it the most widely used refrigerant in service 
today. Put modern refrigeration—with ‘‘Freon”’ refrigerants 
—to work for you. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 11500 
Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me the booklet “‘How Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Benefit Industry.” 


—— 
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One-man," do-it-yourself” 
handling equipment! 


Ramp-Dockboard 
combinations— Low 
dock, high truck 
problem solved with 
combination Ramp 
and ye 
sections ... 

each can be moved by 
one man, 


Every Magcoa Dock- 
board is designed for 
one-man, ‘do-it- 
yourself’”’ handling 

. to help you elim- 
inate both waiting 
time and lifting in- 
juries, 





—And Yard Ramps for trailer and rail loading 
from ground level; moved and positioned by 
one man, 


A new bulletin shows a varie ety of dock prob- 
lems and a F It’s titled, “‘What to do 
about it...” and is available on request. 


For your free copy of the new bulletin, "What to 
do about it,” clip this coupon to your business letter> 
head, print your name clearly ,.. and mail to— 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA MATERIALS HANDLING DIV, 


EAST CHICAGO 16, IND, § 


0000000000006 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEER OR CHEM'ST 


with a liking for the business side of the chemical 
industry, for planning team of a well-established 
eastern chemical company. This man will (1) like 
to work at a desk; (2) have a working knowledge of 
Statistical methods; (3) familiar with either 
product cost or market analysis techniques; (4) 
have 2-4 years’ industrial experience. Resume held 
in confidence. 
P-5422, Business Week 
30 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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you have specialized services to offer 
to the Business Executives of America 
such as: 
Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 
Tax Consulting 
Patenting 
or similar services you will be inter- 
ested in the new Business Services 


Section of “clues”. For information 
write the 


Classified Advertising Division 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd Sr. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Monday 
High 
Beech Ajrcraft............ $29.87* 
Bell Aircraft............. 36.00* 
Bellanca Aircraft 19.00* 
Bendix Aviation.......... 112.25 
Boeing Airplane.......... 80.75* 
Chance Vought Ajrcraft.... 48.50 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 23.00* 
Douglas Aircraft 135.00 
Fairchild Engine & Alsplene $3.75° 
General Dynamics........ 100.50 
Grumman Aircraft 44.87 
Lockheed Ajircraft. . . 64.25* 
Glenn L. Martin 43.87 
McDonnell Aircraft. .  40.87* 
North American Aviation.. 61.12* 
Republic Aviation. . 44.25* 
Rohr Aircraft. . he! 33.62 
Ryan Aeronautical........ 43.50* 
Solar Aircraft............. 27.62* 
a 50.75 
United Aiircraft........... 90.25 


* Bull Market Highs. 


Is Wall Street going to rack itself 
with a new dose of war nerves? ‘Tues- 


aircrafts (table above), leads many 
Streeters to think so, and the thought 
doesn’t make them happy. 

Some bulls had long speculated that 
perhaps this “new look” bull market 
was better insulated against war scares 
than previous markets because it had 
struggled through Korea and an un- 
ending string of cold war crises. But 
Tuesday’s reaction to the power shift 
in Moscow (page 25) and the early 
stages of the Tachen Islands evacuation 
smacked of old-time market nervous- 
ness. 
¢ Uncertainty—You can find two main 
reasons underlying the price slide—and 
why it hit the aircrafts most heavily. 
One is uncertainty: Investors didn’t 
know whether the Moscow move meant 
a tougher or easier policy toward the 
West. Of itself, this uncertainty 
would react against the strongest stock 
group in the recent market, the aircrafts. 
Rather than take a chance on getting 
caught with their paper profits down, 
many skittish traders sold off. 

While most investors just didn’t 
know how to interpret the news from 
Moscow, some took it to mean a step 
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day’s last-hour sell-off, centering on the 





THE AIRCRAFT STOCKS: 


First Victims of the Russian Shift 


Drop from Monday 


High to: 
Tuesday Tuesday Tuesday 
Low Close Low Close 
$27.00 $28.00 9.6% — 63% 
32.87 34.00 8.7 —~ 55 
15.75 15.87 17.1 ~16,4 
109.00 109.50 2.9 — 25 
76.00 77.25 5.9 — 43 
44.75 46.00 7.7 - 5.2 
20.37 21.12 -11.4 — 82 
126.25 130.00 6.5 — 3.7 
19.37 20.00 -10.9 — 80 
96.12 96.25 4.4 — 45 
40.62 42.00 9.5 — 64 
57.00 57.87 11.3 — 99 
39.00 40.37 11.1 — 8.0 
34.50 37.50 15.6 — 82 
56.12 58.00 8.2 — 5.1 
39.37 40.37 11.0 — 88 
30.62 31.37 8.9 — 67 
39.50 40.50 9.2 — 7.0 
23.75 24.75 14.0 —10.4 
47.00 47.175 — 7.4 — 59 
84.00 85.50 — 69 — 5.3 


Bulls Get an Attack of Nerves 


closer to hot, all-out war. Molotoy’ 
violently anti-U.S. speech, and the r 
cent switch in emphasis to Soviet heay 
industry, were enough to convince them 
e Aircraft Earnings—'he desire to pi 


out of aircrafts if hot war threatens i 
aircrafts at his 


understandable. With 
toric peaks, Wall Street has had th 
feeling that all-out war would depres 
aircraft earnings. ‘That’s because (I 
contracts would likely be renegotiated 
with reduced profits; (2) the exces 
profits tax, which hit aircraft produces 
especially hard, would probably retum 
and (3) the companies would in ay 
event be cautious about dividend pay 
ments. 

¢ Second Thoughts—However, thes 
factors wouldn’t figure as prominenth 
in a limited, Korea-type war—partie 
larly in just a Formosa area flare-up 
There’s a feeling, too, that the Admin 
istration would be reluctant to reinstate 
the excess profits tax for anything shot 
of wide-scale hostilities. 

By Wednesday, investors had _ had 
time to digest the fall of Malenkov, and 
betting was for limited war, if am 
and little change in Kremlin policy. 
The averages regained Tuesday's lost 
ground and added some for good meat 
ure. 
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of the sell-off. 


















+ Market Factors—Other elements had 
» ole in the market this week, too. 
‘ions of speculation were plentiful, with 
pokers’ loans, margin trading, and 
ick-profit-taking all in the picture. 
Pofttaking in the aircrafts, especially 
the low-priced issues, was the keystone 


The market’s volatility is reflected in 


ae reactions to stock splits (page 130). 
5.5 When Western Union announced a 
16.4 4forl split after the stock had closed 
= in New York at $87.62 a share, it 
“ jumped on the West Coast (where trad- 
5.2 fing continues later) to $96.12 in San 
8.2 Francisco and $96 in Los Angeles. 

3.7 And as speculators muscle into the 
8.0 

43 

(7 a ed ee Sb 
99 The five top performers for 5 
80  panong the 30 common stocks that 
gg make up the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
51 erage were Bethlehem Steel, Goodyear, 
} U.S. Rubber, International Nickel, and 
B.8 United Aircraft. 

5.7 Again a 44% rise for the vear by 
1.0 [the industrial average, a study by Key- 
4 stone Co. of Boston showed that 
1.9 Bethlehem Steel climbed 118%, Good- 
1.3 ver 101%, U.S. Steel 86%, Inter- 






craft 67%. 








spots (table below). 























them 
pul Common Stock 1947 
CMS BI tied Chemical............. 10 
at his meen Gam... 2.2.2... 23 
id the HH American Smelting.......... 20 
lepres American Tel. & Tel......... 24 
. ( American Tobacco.......... 26 
y 
Fated Bethlehem Steel............ 6 
la EN icc ack cne-0-ae:s 1 
CXCEN BE Com Products.............. 25 
ducer MM E-1.du Pont.............. 15 
etum: Eastman Kodak............ 18 
. HB General Electric. . . 17 
1 any me cemeral Electric... ......... 
) * Hi General Foods.............. 27 
pay General Motors............. 9 
S Goodyear Tire & Rubber... . 28 
these # Intemational Harvester...... 3 
ently Mm Intemational Nickel......... 29 
fe Johns-Manville............. 22 
rtict . ae 30 
rcp. National Distillers.......... 21 
mit (HH National Steel.............. 13 
istale HMR Procter & Gamble.......... 7 
short Sears, Roebuck............, 19 
Standard Oil (Cal.)......... 8 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 5 
had A 14 
and Union Carbide & Carbon.... 12 
any, United ee 2 
lice. iy Onited States Steel... 11 
lat | Westinghouse Electric... .. 4 
B?.W. Woolworth........... 16 





* Through Feb. 7th. 
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1948 

17 

8 
16 
10 
25 
19 
29 
21 
11 
13 

5 

3 

9 
15 
23 

2 
18 
30 
27 

4 


national Nickel 68%, and United Air- 


United Aircraft is only one of the 
fve that held a place in 1953’s top 
quintet, and even United slipped from 
frst place to fifth in teetering struggle 
that always goes on for the leading 


Of the other 1953 leaders, General 


1949 


15 
3 
25 
27 
9 
26 
6 
8 
1 
21 
19 
11 
10 
22 
23 


29 
5 
12 
7 
24 


2 
17 
28 
30 
16 
18 
14 
13 

4 
20 


market, there are signs that institutional 
investors are slowing up on new pur- 
chases of common stocks. 

The speculation has shown up also 
in the reaction to tips, especially in 
low-priced shares. Last week, Standard 
& Poor’s index of low-priced shares hit 
a bull market high. 

Like the war situation, speculation 
worries a large segment of the markct, 
which fears that credit conditions will 
be further tightened. The slim jump in 
margin requirements (BW-—Jan.8’55, 
p27) obviously has had no direct effect 
on margin trading. And the Senate 
group “‘studving” the market will likely 
look into speculative activity. 


Bethlehem Steel Tops 1954 Stock Gains 


Electric sagged from second place then 
to ninth last year; General Foods went 
from third clear down to 22nd; du Pont 
from fourth to 11th; and American Can 
from fifth to 28th. 

By the same token, some 1954 lead- 
crs climbed from almost limbo the year 
before. Bethlehem Steel went from 
22nd place to first; Goodyear from 14th 
to second; U.S. Steel from 19th to 
third; and International Nickel from 
28th to fourth. 

As for the preliminary showing in 
1955, United Aircraft and General 
Electric were back in 1953 form, run- 
ning one-two for the distance up to 
Feb. 7. Others up in the front ranks 
are Texas Co. in third place (up from 
14th); U.S. Steel in fourth place; and 
Goodvear in fifth. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 *10955 
19 6 22 17 18 25 
29 8 3 5 28 26 
10 5 28 29 8 14 
22 22 21 15 29 15 
30 27 18 18 30 13 

3 20 13 22 1 10 
23 24 1 30 24 18 
25 23 24 7 27 9 

7 16 17 4 11 16 
20 25 25 8 13 22 
17 9 5 2 9 2 
26 26 8 3 22 17 
11 13 2 25 7 11 

4 4 4 14 2 5 
18 17 27 26 19 24 
12 10 11 28 4 6 
24 2 12 24 20 21 
27 15 29 12 6 30 
15 7 30 27 21 29 

1 21 26 21 17 28 
13 30 23 11 16 27 
16 19 14 10 23 12 
5 14 9 23 15 8 
6 1 20 20 12 7 
8 3 19 13 14 3 
14 12 10 9 26 23 
9 18 6 1 5 1 
2 29 15 19 3 4 
21 il 7 6 1v 20 
28 28 16 16 25 19 








plant-location 
news 


-—— 


Find the labor you need... 
where you need it 


“J want cross-helical-coiler operators for my 
new plant. As well as tufters and grommeters to 
work on finished assembly. Can you tell me 
where to find them?” 


Chances are your labor requirements for a 
new plant location won’t be as unusual as 
these. But theyll probably need just as much 
specialized information and fact finding. You'll 
have to know where the right labor force is 
located or can be recruited, prevailing rates 
for a wide range of job titles, age, sex, and 
skills of available workers and up-to-the-min- 
ute details on union-management relations. 
Our industrial Location Service knows a// these 
facts—and many more—for every locality in 
New York State. And we’ll be glad to send 
you exactly the information you need quickly 
and without cost, on sites that meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 


Facts and figures... tailor-made 


ILS labor specialists prepare reports giving a 
detailed breakdown of the labor force. You'll 
get an accurate estimate of the percentage of 
the labor force now available at new sites. 


And ILS can also supply rates for various 
labor skills, or ranges of rates for more gen- 
eral labor requirements. Along with this you 
can get data on the availability of male and 
female workers, the number of people adapt- 
able to precision work, and facts on recognized 
training schools for workers. 


The ILS labor team constantly studies new 
developments in the industrial-labor field. As 
a result, we’re in a position to offer the best 
possible facts on labor at specific New York 
State locations. 


One other thing about this free ILS service 
—all inquiries are handled in strictest confi- 
dence, so that no undue interest or speculation 
is aroused in the field. 


Other free plant-site services 


Labor won’t be your only concern when you’re 
looking for a new plant location. But no mat- 
ter what factors are involved, ILS can be of 
help. Reports are available on transportation, 
markets, raw materials, water, buildings and 
sites, and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your requirements, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
709, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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Wolverine Trufin is available in Canada 
through the Unifin Tube Company, 
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London, Ontario. 
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PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 
ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL 


COPPER-BASE 


ALL ONE PIECE 


The introduction of Wolverine Trufin* 


brought about an entirely new con- 
cept in heat exchange design—it 
allowed efficiencies never before 
known. That's because Trufin is one 
piece. The fins are part of the tube, 
just as teeth are part of a comb. 


Research at Wolverine has pro- 
duced a variety of technical prod- 
ucts that have meant far greater 
flexibility for many a design engi- 
neering problem. 


An interesting story of real im- 
portance is told in Wolverine’s 
fabricated tubular parts book. Send 
for it today. WOLVERINE TUBE, 
1501 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, 
Michigan. Plants in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and Decatur, Alabama. 


*REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


WOLVERINE TUBE 


DIVISION OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC 
Manufacturers of Quality-Controlled Tubing 
and Extruded Aluminum Shapes 





Wall St. Talks .. 


. . . about warning 
floor brokers on too m 
speculation the sud 
rise of Bath Iron Works, 





Floor brokers have been warned 
the Big Board to cut down on { 
speculative activity Among the 
change’s 1,366 members, there 
about 60 floor brokers who trade g 
for their own account Appar 
many of them have been buying, 
selling heavily in the ircraft stay 
most of which have been popular la 
Gyrations in Rohr Aircraft and f 
child Engine & Airplane Co. wer 
specific cause of the warning. 


A spectacular performer in the 
ket is Bath Iron Works Corp., Main 
big builder of destrovers. In a gp 
week, Bath stock went up 40%, f 
$34 to $47. Company officials offer 
explanation for the spurt, but the Sh 
idea is that rumors did it: (1) that 
eral Dynamics Corp. is getting read 
buv Bath; (2) that Louis Wolf 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. has by 
buving Bath shares heavily; (3) ¢ 
Bath itself is planning an atomicp 
ered warship. 


Market letter gleanings (or wh 
makes markets): “The market's g 
performance last week appears to 
adequately backed by powerful fm 
in the form of investor-trader confide 
and the sound business outlook” (Ba 
& Co.). . . . Strength in the ma 
last week depended primarily on 9m 
ulative interest in the aircrafts, onp 
pects (sometimes disappointed) of s 
splits and on special situations im 
ing mergers or contests for cont 
... They provide no basis for expec 
substantial strength at the present ti 
but . . . lead us to suspect that bul 
forces are temporarily impaired o 


hausted . . .” (A. M. Kidder &C 


Dividend expectations appear ext™ 
gantly high these days. Take Un Ft 
Aircraft and Lockheed Aircraft og 
mons, for example. Their divide THE 
were sharply hiked last vear—Unitt 
from $2.75 in 1953 to $3.50 in ® 
Lockheed’s from $1.62 to $2.85. b 
dipped sharply Monday when 
Street learned thev had declared ® 
regular quarterly dividends. Uni 
quickly nosedived $4, or from $90.2 
$86.25, while Lockheed shot % 
lower, or from $64.25 down to $ 
Bethlehem Steel also recently shes 
a $4 skid when word came out ib 
coming quarterly dividend pam 
would remain unchanged. 

Send for fré 
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Send for free booklet ‘Electric Typing Dividends” (RE8612), Remington Rand, Room 1204, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Another Oilman 


Last week, Sun Oil Co. revealed that 
it had contracted to buy crude oil from 
British Petroleum Co. Ltd.’s Middle 
East ficlds—20,000 bbl. a day for one 
vear. In the king-sized economics of 
the oil industry, the amount is a drop 
in the bucket; U.S. oil imports are now 
running at something over 14-million 
bbl. daily. 

In the oil industry's hectic politics, 
however, the Sun deal is something 
clse again. 

Sun is just about the last East Coast 
ichner to buy Middle East crude. For 
years Sun has inveighed against foreign 
oil. Although it buys some Venezuelan 
oil, specialties mostly, it has never be- 
fore turned to the huge reserves of 
cheap crude in the Middle East. 

lo Sun's Pres. Robert G. Dunlop 
(above), the Middle East deal is simply 
hardheaded business sense. At present 
domestic oil prices, Dunlop finds that 
there is “substantially” higher profit in 
processing Middle East oil. Sun in- 
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imports of Crude Oil 





10% Quota Proposal 


©susiness weex 





sists it takes the step reluctantly, but, 
with imports rising, allowable produc- 
tion in this country has been reduced. 
Each barrel lifted out of the ground 
becomes more costly. And Sun’s profits 
suffer. 

¢ Last Straw—What Dunlop and Sun 
would like is a free market in the U.S. 
oil trade—let production rise, prices 
drop, and then maybe imports wouldn’t 
be so attractive. But in the meantime, 
Sun makes no bones about its deter- 
mination to buy Middle East. 

To many U.S. oil producers, worried 
about the rising import tide, Sun’s 
Middle East deal with the British is 
the last straw. A showdown on national 
fuel policy, they insist, can’t be post- 
poned any longer. 
¢ Timely—Politically speaking, Sun’s 
venture into the Middle East couldn’t 
have been more timely. The oil policy 
cauldron is bubbling fiercely in Wash- 
ington. Domestic oil producers—and 
their coal industry allies—are trying 







Robert G. Dunlop, president of Sun Oil, 
is looking to cheap Middle East crude. To 
many U.S. producers, it’s the last straw in 
the roaring battle over petroleum imports. 
















Goes East 


desperately to tie import restrictions 0 


the Admunistration’s trade act (pag 
16+). Importers—led by the big inter 
national oil companies, with suppot 
from the freer traders—are just as inten 
on defeating the effort. The Admins 
tration is concerned with shepherding 
its foreign economic policy through 
Congress free of protectionist amen¢ 
ments and finding a graceful compt 
mise on oil imports 

Compromise, so far, has proved elt 
sive. 


|. Oil from Abroad 


The nation’s oil imports dipped ® 
less than 155,000 bbl. daily during th 
Depression. War sent them upwatt- 
bv 1945 they were twice their prews 
average. In 1950, postwar demand 
doubled the 1945 rate. The great bub 
of imported oil was heavy fuel, fro 
Venezuela. But the Middle East's crutt 
began to find U.S. markets—from Is 
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han 1% of our total imports in 1947 to 
13% in 1950 (chart, page 160). 
= Meanwhile, U.S. oil exports declined 
teadily. The dollar shortage, the rush 
of other nations to build their own re- 
ining capacity, and soaring demand in 
the U.S. combined to shave sales 
upoad. In 1948, the U.S. became a 
et importer of oil. Many experts be- 
lieve the U.S. will never again be a 
net exporter. 

The years 1950 to 1954 took the oil 
market full circle—from surplus to short- 
age to surplus. In early 1950, the in- 
dustry was troubled by excess supplies. 
With the Korean War, demand cata- 
pulted. Then, in 1951, Premier Mossa- 
degh took the Iranian oil industry’s 
650,000 bbl. a day out of the world 
market. 

The entire free world buckled down 
to make up the deficit—and did, almost 
ovemight. Reserves in the Middle East 
outside Iran jumped 88% in three 
years. U.S. production increased 20%, 
U.S. imports rose 26%. Middle East 
supplies then accounted for a quarter 
of the total. 

+ Supply vs. Demand—Over the past 
two years, production has steadily in- 
ceased throughout the world, but de- 
mand hasn’t quite kept up. Surpluses 
ae back. So is Iranian production. Last 
vear, domestic demand barely inched 
ahead—and domestic production was cut 
back approximately 2% while the rest 
of the world was producing more. But 
U.S. imports rose to a new high. So 
did the temperature of the oil import 

f issue. 
} *Pressure-The Eisenhower Adminis- 
p tration has been parrying efforts to tie 
tiff import curbs on oil since it took 
ofice. It is convinced that oil restric- 
tions would unnecessarily disrupt world 
trade—and its own liberal foreign eco- 
nomic policies. Restrictions would en- 
danger production abroad, might even 
copardize the huge ($5-billion) U.S. 
imvestment in foreign oil. In war or 
peace, Administration officials, and espe- 
cially military brass, believe the U.S. 
needs a balanced growth of imports to 
supplement home production and to 
conserve home reserves. 

Nonetheless, the anti-import pressure 
has grown steadily. Last summer, the 
White House handed the issue to a 
study group, the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies & Re- 
sources Policy. 

*Up in Ayms—Independent oil pro- 
ducers and ‘coal people haven’t been 
satisfied. They were downright dis- 
gusted by rumors that the Cabinet 
soup intended to gloss over the oil 
import issue without recommending 
specific action, Recently, word leaked 
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“There’s no end to the number 
of things YOU can do with 
a rubber like this .. . 


ool 


FOR EXAMPLE: THE DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


On the high flying 

Convair B-36, jet 

nacelle intake doors @ WON'T MELT OR HARDEN AT 500°F. 
are kept operable 

under icing conditions 

by resistance heaters @ WON'T CONDUCT ELECTRICITY 
embedded in Silastic*; 

bomb bay doors are 

sealed with Silastic tubing @ WEATHER DOESN'T HURT IT 
that stays flexible at 
—130 F. @ Spark plug ; 
boots molded of Silastic @ WATER WON'T WET IT 
withstand sub-zero weather 

and engine temperatures; @ DRY ICE CAN'T 
make cars easy to start on wet, 

cold mornings. @ ‘Cooking FREEZE IT 
without looking’ on new elec- 

tric range made possible by 

“Electronic Eye’ embedded in 

Silastic paste. @ Life and relia- 

TN Mel MmiceltilelsMulelole Melumulelo rian 

railroads are greatly increased by 

winding coils with Silastic R Tape. 


are you looking for 
NEW BUSINESS ? 


SILICONES cut production costs; 
improve the performance and sales 
appeal of products ranging from 
clothing to jet engines. Mail 
rare] t} ole laMioleloh MaelM@ulle-Miilscleulelileliy 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, DEPT. 2202, MIDLAND, MICH. 

Please send me 

0) 1955 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone Products. 

C Tall Tales and Fabulous Facts, a painless introduction to silicones. D 0 W C 0 R N | N G 


NS ) CORPORATION 
Address = 
City. 


ATLANTA © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © DETROIT © LOSANGELES © NEW YORK © WASHINGTON, D. C 
Silver Spring, MD.) 
Canada: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD., TORONTO © England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON © — France ST. COBAIN, PARIS 
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Examine your 
Packaging methods 


better?... for less? 
Let Thilco pape’ 


Twnginbenug answer 


° 1 
these questions: 


EXAMPLE: A leading automobile manufacturer 
now uses mold-resistant Thilco wrappers on over- 
seas shipments of trucks and cars — replacing 
unsatisfactory covers and liners which deterio- 
rated rapidly due to humidity and mold growth, 


®@ Aluminum specialties manufacturers use 
Thilco's laminated moisture-proof wrap for 
safeguarding against corrosion and scratch- 
ing — new protective advantages not 
found in other waterproof wraps. 


Get Your Wrapping and Packaging 
Costs Under Control Now! 


Let Thilco Paper “Imagineers” help solve 
your packaging problems. Give us brief in- 
formation about your products and present 
methods. Chances are a Thilco wrap ma 
improve your packaging at big savings and, 
all can be Print-Decorated to provide iden- 
tity and advertising. 


Get this “Fact File’ 


It tells of savings made by 
companies such as yours. 
Outline your packaging 
procedure and any porticu- 
ler problems involved. We 
will send samples and il- 
lustrations in related fields. 











? 
z 


Functional Polews 


THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 











NEW YORK + CHICAGO » DETROIT » MINNEAPOLIS » CINCINNATI 
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Where the Oil Comes Fron 


Imports of crude oil and refined products 


Thousands of bbl. Daily 





800 


Venezuela 











Venezuelan fuel 
oil worries U.S. 





coal industry * 





Middle East 





U. S. oil men 
fear Middle 
East’s rising 
share 

0 


= 





f 
1948 


T 
1950 


Data: Dept. of Commerce. 


out that the big importing companges 
had been told to exercise restraint on 
imports—or the government wouldn’t 
oppose Congressional import curbs next 
year. The result is a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” to hold 1955 imports to last 
year’s level. 

Domestic producers claim this is a 
futile policy—and point to ever rising 
imports. 
¢ Foot in Door—There’s a new compli- 
cation in the oil picture today. For 
the first time, smaller U.S. oil com- 
panies have a foot in the door of the 
fabulously rich Middle East oilfields, 
formerly held shut by the major in- 
ternational companies. The Iranian 
oil agreement gives U.S. independents 
title to 5% of Iranian production. 
Right now, a group of companies are 
interested in negotiating with the Iran- 
ian consortium. This year some of 
them may well be sharing the oil. Sun, 
incidentally, is mentioned as a possible 
candidate. 

The entry of several independents 
into Iran would make it even harder 
to mit oil imports short of govern- 
ment action. Besides, interest in the 
Middle East’s crude goes beyond the 
possibility of a slice of Iranian oil. 
Some companies (Cities Service is one) 
are hunting for their own; others are 
importing it from the majors. Middle 
East oil—now in surplus and delivered 
in the U.S. at rockbottom tanker rates 
—is so much cheaper than domestic oil 


that natural competitive pressures tf 
to force more of it into the U.S. 


ll. Oil Imports: Con 


Talk to independent oil product 
and you get a fairly clear reaction® 
the Sun deal. There’s generally a ha 
ening of attitudes, renewed vigor forf 
fight. 
Oilmen say it’s further evidence thé 
legislative restrictions are “long ow 
due.” One Dallas operator remat 
that every deal for Middle East 
shows that foreign oil enjoys such 
unfair advantage over domestic p 
duction as to make it more and mo 
the profitable course for oil buyer 
His view—one of the most extreme the 
BUSINESS WEEK heard—is that the adva 
tage is “sufficient to destroy the 
mestic industry unless imports are! 
stricted by law.” 

Few oilmen share that belief. Be 
they are bitter about the failure of t 
major importers to take restraining 
tion on their own. Some independet! 
are even asking their employees to ti 
in gasoline credit cards issued by & 
majors as one way to fight back. 

Domestic producers argug that the 
do not object to imports so long® 
they supplement—and not supplant-# 
mestic production. Admittedly thi 
a fine distinction. Right now they f 
that imports are excessive: Too mut 
domestic oil production is shut dom 
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"Sure | Got the Order... 


because I know we can get the Bristol Brass to make it!’’ 


Famirarity breeds many things. In this case, it bred 
confidence. And confidence is what our high-spirited 
friend just drew on, to nail down his order. For he’s 
completely confident, out of past experience, that he 
can bank his (and his firm’s) good name on Bristol 
to deliver the Brass precisely as specified, exactly 
when needed. No worries, for him, about an almost- 
completed order sitting in his plant waiting for over- 
due Brass strip, rod, or wire, while his customer calls 
up his competitors. 

Most likely his next call will be Bristol, Connecticut 
~~ Ludlow 3-9246 — where the first man who talks to 
him (no matter who) will take the ball and carry it all 
the way. And that means no conferences, call-backs, 
stall-offs or double-checking with other people. 





And now... BRASS FORGINGS, too... 

The Bristol Brass Corporation announces the acquisition of 

Accurate Brass Company, 73rd Ave. & 88th St., Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 
"How do you know it can’t be forged?” 











And you can bank on Bristol just as confidently. 
When you need any Brass alloy fast and right .. . a lot 
or a little... just call that same number, Ludlow 3-9246, 
and say: “I want to place an order”. From that moment 
on, you have a new business experience in store for you! 

The BristoL BrRAss CoRPORATION has been making 
Brass strip, rod and wire here in Bristol, Connecticut 
since 1850, and has offices and warehouses in Albany, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, Rochester, 
Syracuse. The Bristol Brass Corporation of California, 
1217 East 6th St., Los Angeles 21. The Bristol Brass 
Corporation of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton. 




















A-L HOT EXTRUSIONS (sold and holo 


, may solve problems for you 


We have a parts problem that hot 
extrusions might solve. Let's see an AL 
representative for facts and figures. 


[) STAINLESS STEEL 

C) TOOL STEEL 

() HIGH TEMPERATURE STEEL 
C) OTHER STEELS 


Name 





Company 





Address___ 











Where can these leading advantages of hot-extruded special alloy steels 
apply to your production? | 

1. Hot extrusions require very. little finishing before use, even in the 
case of involved shapes. The scrap loss is small and you can buy raw 
materials closer to finish size. You buy less high-cost steel, cut away less 
of it . . . save both in time and material cost. . 

2. The range of shapes, solid or hollow, which can be hot-extruded is 
almost infinite. They can be easily and quickly produced in any quantity. 
Dies for new or experimental parts cost little and can be made up fast. 

@ We're ready to serve your needs with hot extrusions in any grade of 
stainless or high temperature steel, many tool steel grades and other 
steels. Call us in to help. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Leading Producer-High Alloy Steels 


Allegheny Ludlum 
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ukets are depressed, drilling and ex- 
oration are discouraged. They believe 
4 quota that would allow 10% of do- 
mestic demand to be imported would 
be the right balance. 

+ Ally—Domestic oil producers have a 
jwerful ally in the coal industry. Coal 
pcople aren't concerned about Middle 
. Kast crude oil—their nightmare is the 
yel oil brought to the East Coast from 
Venezuela. “Cheap fuel oil, dumped 
hy international oil cartel,” the coal 
man declares, “is causing permanent 
joss to the coal industry.” Ideally, coal 
would like to see a 5%-of-domestic- 
demand quota slapped on fuel oil. But 
now the National Coal Assn. has pooled 
its resources with the independent oil 
producers to fight for a 10% quota. 





ill. Oil Imports: Pro 


The ranks of the independent oil 
producers are not completely solid. 
\anv oilmen figure that occasional over- 
supply is inevitable. There can’t be a 
long-term expansion of demand without 
temporary bumps, moments of oversup- 
ply or shortage. The government can’t 
ump in with legislative restrictions 
werv time there’s a surplus. One Hous- 
ton independent philosophizes that in 
the long run, expanding world demand 
will take the import pressure off the 
U.S. In time, he savs, growing econ- 
omies in Europe and Asia will sop up 
the Eastern Hemisphere’s oil. 

The major oil importers—Standard 
N. J.), Texas, Gulf, Socony-Vacuum, 
Standard of California—take a similar 
line of defense. Thev are domestic pro- 

ducers, too, and have no intention of 
upsetting the home industrv. Thev be- 
lieve the U.S. must have foreign oil. 
* At Odds—Importers take a dim view 
of the statistics wheeled out by the 
i independent producers. They insist that 
the domestic industry is drilling more 
producing wells than ever before, that 
mports are small by any standard. 
They note that present shut-in capacity 
in the U.S. is close to 2-million bbl. 
Js § caily. Even if all imports were wiped 
out, they say, you still have a surplus. 
he @ Importers give short shrift to the coal 
w — mdustry’s arguments against Venezue- 
<5 'an fuel oil. Fuel oil’s share of the na- 
tion’s energy consumption pattern has 
held steady at around 9% for 20 years; 
most of coal’s losses have been to nat- 
wal gas and light distillates in home 
heating and industry, diesel oil on the 
wailtoads—none of them imported. 
Coal’s problem, savs the oil industry, 
lies in the sweep of changing tech- 
‘ nology, not in imports. 

Despite increasing pressure, the 
Administration means to resist imposi- 
tion of oil quotas to the limit of its 
Political endurance. Meantime, it hopes 
B to avoid taking a final stand and to 
shift the argument onto’ the industry. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Britain’s road program (BW —Feb.5’55, 
p100) has been announced as a $412- 
million, four-year plan, less than many 
Britons hoped for. And the govern- 
ment said it might have to use tolls to 
pay for part of it, a sore point with most 
British motorists. 

. 
Italo-American cooperation: Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. will help design 
a $75-million synthetic rubber plant in 
the Po Valley that will use natural gas 
deposits. The plant, to be operated by 
a subsidiary of Ente Nazionale Idro- 
carburi of Italy, will use a Union Car- 
bide process... . : A subsidiary of Gulf 
Oil Corp. has found Italy’s first major 
oil well, on the Adriatic coast. It’s on a 
concession owned jointly by Gulf and 
a subsidiary of Montecatini, the Italian 
chemical combine. 

a 
Swiss woo U. S. researchers: Universities 
in Switzerland are offering scholarships 
to U.S. graduate research scholars. The 
Swiss hope their scientific knowhow will 
help the country keep up in_inter- 
national competition, for example in 
pharmaceuticals (BW —Feb.5’55,p94). 

* 


More dollars for Venezuela: Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., announces it 
will put about $52-million into this 
South American country this year for 
exploration, development, and _trans- 
portation of oil. This is another sign of 
the country’s continuing boom (BW — 
Dec.18’54,p] 30). 

e 
West German exchange regulations 
have been changed to allow exporters 
to handle their foreign exchange ac- 
counts with more freedom. While the 
change provides some help for German 
importers, it will probably give Ameri- 
can exporters more reason to worry 
about German competition. 

e 
Gold and dollar holdings of foreign 
countries increased $1.9-billion in 1954, 
well under 1953’s $2.6-billion rise. The 
smaller gain last year was mainly the 
result of lower U.S. purchases abroad. 

* 
Butter stocks: Ghee, the clarified butter 
eaten throughout India, could be an 
outlet for getting deteriorating surplus 
butter stocks off our hands. Agricul- 
ture Dept. economists have sent to 
India samples of U.S. butter turned 
into ghee. But processing and market- 
ing costs and weight loss in conversion 
make this use doubtful. 

e 
Peruvian-British interests are looking 
into proposals for financing port im- 
provements at several points in Peru. 
George Wimpy & Co., Ltd., a British 
engineering firm, has been called in. 











how Hamilton 


helps your Engineers 


get the work done 























K Units for filing 


more tracings 





safer... handier 


In commodious Hamilton steel 
filing units you store a volume of 
tracings quickly, neatly, safely — 
yet you can easily locate and 
extract any one of them. Further- 
more, many of the various units 
can be interlocked (as shown) 
into a single compact UnitSystem — 
building storage space upward, 
saving floor space. 


For complete information about 
filing units — or about the remark- 
ably efficient Auto-Shift and other 
Hamilton drafting tables — see 
your Hamilton dealer, or write for 
Catalog No. 14. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers 6, Wisconsin 
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Jeveloping a Foreign Economic Policy 
selves heard. At hearings on tariffs, ing protection against foreign prod 
for example, the House Ways & — ucts—as well as from groups favoring 
Means Committee heard testimony lower tariff. Here’s how the Eisen. 
from manufacturers of everything hower Administration’s program 4 
from lead pencils to turbines—claim- stood this week: 






Bit by bit, Pres. Eisenhower's for- 
eign economic policy is taking shape. 
It will affect a wide range of invest- 
ment and import-export conditions, 
and businessmen are making them- 
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. multilateral talks before June 12, when the Presj. 9 ( 
Reciprocal Trade Program dent's reciprocal trade tariff-cutting power expires, ; | 
In the House, the Ways & Means Committee has But the talks won't start till Feb. 23, and three } 
completed hearings and is preparing the bill for con- | months has been a record for such negotiations in ? 
sideration on the floor. The bill would renew the — the past. The U.S. has made progress at Geneva 
5 President's authority to cut tariffs in return for toward getting the Japanese admitted to GATT (page } 
~ similar concessions from other countries. Best guess 168). The Administration is optimistic about get- 4 
* for the present bill: no crippling amendments in the — ting Congress to permit U.S. tariffs on Japanese j 
% House but perhaps a rough time in the Senate. goods to be lowered. ‘This would help to remove # WERE’S 
3 some of the burden of the laggard Japanese economy 
= General Trade Agreement a 
& The General Agreement on ‘Tariffs & Trade . : | T i ae 
? (GATT) may be the target the protectionists are wait- oreign nvestors la ief hha 
» ing for. A bill is up for affiliation of the U.S. with A bill shaving the tax rate on overseas earnings J ree | 
GATT, which is an international body with head- from the 52 domestic corporate levy to 38‘ will } - o 
quarters in Geneva. Senate protectionists under be sent to Congress, but it may get caught in the ; taken wor 
Eugene D. Millikin (R., Colo.), who probably knows __ political switches. Such a concession has already Uf have a bi 
more about GATT than anyone else in the chamber, been made for Western Hemisphere earnings. Wider ; notations: 
will fiercely oppose the Administration and the sup- application, however, may get entangled in a general 9 de 
porting Democrats on this issue. If the Senate should partisan struggle over the tax problem : cote 
: block U.S. membership in GATT, the President's ; over—you 
authority under the reciprocal trade act will automa Customs Simplificatic — 


tically be weakened. Since World War II, all U.S. 
tariff negotiations have been handled through GATT, 
by administrative action. ‘The protectionists will 
question the right of Congress to delegate tariff 
matters to an international body. 


Before the end of the month, the White House ? original n 


will send Congress a bill to save on time, red tape, ; 
and litigation. Besides clearing up minor problems 
that remain after earlier legislative reforms, the bill 
proposes (1) to evaluate imported goods for duty 
International Finance Corp. charges on the basis of U. S. value instead of foreign 

value, and (2) to empower the Secy. of the Treasun 
to set foreign exchange rates periodically instead of 
relying wholly on the fluctuating money markets in 
making customs calculations. The Democrats are 
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tory heads 


The timetable has been speeded up for this plan 
to help the economy of our allies and to boost U.S. 
investment abroad. ‘The 30 countries to supply 75% 


of the $100-million capital (BW —Nov.20°54,p160) for these proposals and, since only the Republican §§ part, quo’ 
may be lined up by late spring. This would give leadership of the Senate Finance Committee has 49 Verifax co 
held them up for the past two years, their chances head to si 


Congress a chance to approve the plan before fat 
: ‘ : aster, easi 
adjournment. However, technical problems remain 


to be worked out—mainly what sort of safeguards 
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of passage this term are good. 
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should be set for use of soft currencies for capitaliza- : . 
tion and for IFC’s profit margin. Foreign Trade Fairs all as 
4 Commerce Dept. will ask for more money, prob — 

. ably twice as much as last vear’s $2.5-million, to giared at 

Japanese-U. S. Tariffs take part in trade fairs abroad. ‘The department owe 

Related to both of the preceding points is the wants to exhibit in 24 trade fairs around the world 9% typ. eo 
question of tariffs in U.S.-Japan trade. Our nego- this spring. The object: to sell more U.S. goods you been | 
tiators at GATT’s Geneva office hope to wind up and meet Russia’s propaganda offensive trivial sour 
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No boss ever expected 


“¢ 


Gtarts when you 
hang up your hat 


Let’s say you're 

just back from a 

trip... or you ve 

taken work home the night before. You 
have a bagful of items bearing your 
notations: “Jack, Joe, Jim—what do you 
think of this?” And so on! 

Instead of dictating notes to one and 
al—outlining the same facts over and 
over—you just pass the bag to your 
secretary. She'll send Verifax copies to 
all concerned in a wink, and file your 
original notes for follow-up. 


Speeds you through 
the morning mail 


“. You'll save pages of 
dictation here, too. 
= You can jot your 
answers right on some letters . . . send 
Verifax copies back. And you'll never 
have to send regional managers or fac- 
tory heads a letter which, for the most 
Part, quotes one you just received. 
Verifax copies—authentic from letter- 
head to signature—let you do the job 
faster, easier. 


Stope deck tapping 
Or pounding 


What executive hasn’t 

glared at his watch —or 

calendar—while Wait- 

ing for his “only copy” 

to be returned? And how often have 

you been held up waiting for such a 

trivial sounding thing as “retyping for 

extra carbons”? Verifax copying ends 
th annoyances . . . does more for your 


service like this 


No secretary ever dreamed she could do 
so much. Just ask any executive who has 
a Kodak Verifax Copier outside his office 


nerves in the course of a year than a 


Caribbean cruise. 


Keeps your secrets 


You need copies of a 

document or sketch 

which you wouldn't let 

out of your sight with 

an armed guard. (Facts about next 

year’s designs, perhaps.) If you'd rather 

—you can make Verifax copies as read- 
ily as your secretary. No fussing. 


Helps lots at 
meetings 


The next time someone says: “I'll have 
to pass this around the table”. . . or 
“Sorry, we don’t have enough carbons” 
...or “You probably can’t see this at the 
other end”—flip the intercom switch. 
In a minute or two, you'll have enough 
Verifax copies so everyone can see— 
and think—at once. 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 


Position 


Lets you brag a little 


Perhaps a magazine 

article contains a nice 

plug for your company. 

Or maybe you just 

happen to have your best golf score 

in your pocket. Ask your girl for Veri- 

fax copies . . . and serve them up at 
lunch. 


Lets you ask forthe “impossible” _ 


You told your secretary to 

make only three carbons. 

You realize, now, you 

need more .. . but you 

must dash off right 

away. Impossible as it 
sounds, your girl can whisk out 3 Veri- 
fax copies in 1 minute flat. And they 
cost less than 4¢ each. 


Only $240 


What a Kodak Veri- 

fax Copier saves in 

your time, alone, 

quickly covers its 

cost. Add your secretary’s time . . . the 
time of other office personnel, and you'll 
say “greatest bargain yet.” 

By all means take a few minutes to see 
a free demonstration of Verifax copying 
in your office soon. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER z= 2 
Eastman Kodak Company Ps 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send more information about 
Verifax copying and names of nearby Verifax dealers. 





Name 


Street 





Company 


City. State. 
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... that every piece of 
equipment you buy for 
office, plant or home 
could match the effi- 
ciency ... precision... 
durability . . . and spe- 
cial-purpose variety of 
types... that have been 
building BOSTON 
Sharpeners’ reputation 
for almost 50 years? 


don’t 
you 
wish... 







. has the basic 
features of every 
BOSTON :— 





— 

e A full 1 year guarantee 

e Specially designed cutters 
with 30 cutting edges—in- 
stead of the usual 24—cor- 
rectly angled for speed and 
long life 

e BOSTON STOP—cutting 
stops when point is perfected 

e All-metal streamlined 
design 

e Die-cast stand 

Plus—the KS feature 

e Snap pencil guide for 8 sizes 











: Non-advertising 
SCHOOL REPORT BOOK 
on pencil sharpener care, 
selection and use in schools. PENI 


c. HOWARD H JN T pen co. 


Camden 1, N.J. 
Also manufacturers of SPEEDBALL pens and products 





angular 


power-belt and gravity 
Package Handling 





They're best for you because they main- 
tain high records of quality, performance 
and customer satisfaction. Get the facts 


about Farquhar Conveyors. Write for 


Bulletin No. 400 today! 






viean 


CONVEYORS 






—~ gun 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A.B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Conveyor Dept. F-Ol, York, Pa. 
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Inflation Still Plagues Chile 


Further devaluation may be required... A breal 
in Northern Rhodesia copper stand-off raises hope . . . Ge, 
man and Japanese trust-busting faces test . . . Scandinavia, 


economic union still looks remote. 


Chile’s Pres. Carlos Ibanez faced a 
tough decision this week: to devalue 
or not to devalue. During the last few 
months, the peso has been dancing 
upward in its relation to the dollar 
as it followed the spiraling Chilean 
cost-of-living. In December and Janu- 
ary, however, the inflation rate had 
cased off to 24% per month. The fact 
that such a rate is considered ““good” 
is an index to the chaotic economic sit- 
uation in the country (BW—May22’54, 
pl62). 

The Caja de Credito Minero, a semi- 
governmental banking organization, and 
the government-owned Huachipato steel 
mill this week were already selling ex- 
change at devalued rates through com- 
mercial banks. ‘hey sold at the rate of 
200 pesos to the dollar, the official ratio, 
plus a deposit of 100 to 120 pesos, to 
be liquidated on Mar. 31 in accordance 
with the rates of exchange prevailing 
then. 

What kept Ibanez from repeating 
Chile’s devaluation of last November 
were (1) politics and (2) hope that a rise 
in copper prices might stem the infla- 
tionary tide. Even in Chile where wages 
and social security benefits usually rise 
before or along with currency deval- 
uation, chopping money isn’t popular. 

As the crisis in the Far East began 
to push up copper prices—(BW—Feb.5 
"55,p29) Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
through its two Chilean subsidiaries— 
Chile Exploration Co. operating the 
giant Chuquicamata mine and Andes 
Copper Mining Co. with Potrerillos— 
increased its price from 30¢ to 33¢ a Ib. 
Since copper not only represents Chile’s 
most important industry but also its 
most important foreign exchange 
carner, some hoped the higher copper 
prices might temporarily salve Chile’s 
fiscal malaise as high prices had during 
the Korean War. 

Meanwhile, the copper companies 
(Anaconda and Chile’s other big pro- 
ducer, Kennecott Copper Corp.) were 
puzzling over a new law passed by the 
Chilean Congress last weekend. The 
law is a long-promised effort to give 
the companies relief from the heavy 
taxation (85% of gross operating costs) 
that had put them in a poor competi- 
tive position in the world market. 

Under the new law the companies 
will pay 75% on gross operating reve- 
nue based on an average for the past 


five years. It will also progressively 
duce the tax as production rises, * 

First estimates were that this lp 
would reduce Kennecott’s Braden Coy 
per Co.’s taxes to 71% or 72%, a» 
Anaconda’s to 70% or less. The Coppe 
companies’ New York headquarter 
said they would have to wait until, 
the last-minute amendments to the ly 
had been clarified before they wouk 
know just how they stood. 

One point was certain: The Chile 
still had made no provision for plarj 
depletion, an old complaint of the op 
per companies. If depletion costs a 
figured out of current Chilean Profit 
the companies have said, they wouk 
not be making any money at all. 


Nd 


Some progress is apparently bein 
made in the difficult race questin 
that has caused disruption of North 
ern Rhodesian copper production. \ 
gro mineworkers there, striking fr 
higher wages for more than a mont 
now (BW —Jan.8’55,p101), have notr 
turned to their jobs, and the copper 
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companies say they are fired. 

Behind their demands, hov 
ever, is the question of upgrading 
groes to semi-skilled and _ skilled jobs 
During the past week, the Europes 
mineworkers’ union, which has om 
sistently opposed lifting Negroes t 
higher jobs, has agreed to admit som 
Negroes to semi-skilled positions. Sine 
this break in the color bar has th 
endorsement of both the governmet 
and the two companies—the Rhodesia 
Selection Trust, Ltd., and the Ange 
American group—it now looks 3 
though a solution may be forthcoming 
The mines are now operating on 
limited basis, maybe even  suggestitt 
some permanent economics. 

Meanwhile, in New York, R. |! 
Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian & 
lection Trust, Ltd., confirmed that! 
would offer shares on the New Yo 
Stock Exchange. Its affiliate, Roan Ap 
ielope Copper Mines, Ltd., has beet 
listed for some time 


wage 


U.S. military occupation policies © 
breaking up German and Japanese @ 
tels after World War II (BW -Mat) 
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The Fallacy of 


viel ~~ “Controlled” Inflation 





HE battle in defense of sound money The idea of “controlled inflation” 
is never finally won. It is an unending pepe omy forgets the disturbing ef- 
* series of skirmishes in which inflation keeps “©“*S of monetary manipulations on busi- 


‘ao in new forms and under new 2°55: Changes in price levels affect differ- 
reappearing, : ; ent commodities and services in different 
names, always with glowing promises. 


ways. The price structure becomes dis- 
One alluring guise in which the infla- torted and ceases to be an accurate indica- 
§ tionary nostrum is now being peddled is tor of market forces. Businessmen and 
the idea of a governmental policy or pro- investors are misled into making false 
gram in which new money, presumably in calculations, and the resulting errors have 
the form of Federal borrowings from the to be corrected. This means business 
banks, would be continuously created and losses, reduced demand, curtailed output, 
sts af administered to the economy in doses and unemployment. It is proverbial that 
profi sufficient to exert a slight but constant up- inflationary booms are followed by reac- 
wou ward pressure on the general price level. tions. Inflation, unless administered in 
This new money, it is supposed, would overwhelming amounts, occurs by fits and 
gently stimulate demand, raise output, sus- starts, occasioning a chain of develop- 
tain employment, encourage investment, ments which is the exact ——— of the 
and promote growth and expansion. The steady progress dreamed of by the advo- 
bein economy would remain under the benefi- cates of “controlled inflation.” 


a Meteoen longo Pntgpay ston The hard truth that the inflationists can- 


» Nef atd of living, and all the other material 0t bring themselves to face is that booms 
ng fe blessings associated with that happy state. generate reactions. The latter are correc- 
neal An Old Fallacy in a New Form tive movements, and they cannot be pre- 
MEE Wiis seach, inflation would tee mesded to vented without preventing the needed cor- 


“°PE'E produce this economic miracle? A price gape The lenges Ciey 2 aahpenen, 
= .__.. the worse become the maladjustments that 
advance of 3 per cent a year is sometimes 


he si a 
Sl cestioned as being about the proper tend to cause them, and the larger the infla 


Ne oe 
ih amount. At first sight, this does not look = doses that are needed to stave them 


rope large. The general price level as usually 
; cor measured has often risen more than 3 per 
es WR cent in a year. Such an advance, however, 
‘Som does not continue for long. If it did, the 
Sit® results would be surprising. In the course 
8 te of a normal working life of 45 years, the 
desin price level would almost quadruple. A dol- 
lar saved at the beginning of the period 
Angle g g P 
is 8 would have a purchasing power of about FromtheF ebruary issue of Tue GUARANTY SuRVEY, 
min 26 cents at retirement age. monthly review of business and economic con- 
on “Controlled inflation” is nothing but the ditions published by Guaranty Trust Company 
esti Old snake medicine of cheap money in a ~ Ang potion wl es 
new form. The experiment has been tried suo js cmatiahie on 
R. LIB again and again, never with the intended request to our 
in * results, and often with disastrous ones. In Main Office, 140 
r short, the proposal flies in the face of all ——- = ow 
_& “Xperience, ancient and modern. It ignores iano 


Ap 
"ta the very nature of inflation. 











Speaking of a controlled inflation is 
much like speaking of a controlled forest 
fire. The hazard does not lie in the possi- 
bility that such a scheme might fasten it- 
self upon the economy, but in the fact that 
it could do immense damage before it 
collapsed. 
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’54,p148) will be severely tested in both 
countries, during the coming weeks. 

The Allied High Commission (Brit- 
ain, France, and the U.S.) has pub- 
lished Law 84—the Commission’s final 
word on decartelization in West Ger- 
many. The new law, figuring that the 
main job of breaking up the prewar 
I. G. Farben trust has been pretty well 
accomplished, puts the liquidation pro- 
gram in German hands. It also will 
restore the powers of the general share- 
holders’ meeting of the old I. G. Far- 
ben A. G. 

These shareholders have already re- 
ceived shares in BASF, Hoechst, Bayer 
Leverkusen, and Casella—four postwar 
companies formed from old Farben 
subsidiaries. ‘These holdings are valued 
at some $430-million. Farben shares 
in Rheinische Stahlwerke, valued at 
$16.67-million, and in Chemische 
Werke Huels, valued at $19.4-million, 
are yet to be distributed. It will prob- 
ably take two years before claims, in- 
cluding those of 2,000 former slave 
laborers, are worked out. 

The joker in the whole setup is that 
there is nothing in the new law to pre- 
vent the Farben units from voting to 
recombine. Nor does the new law pro- 
hibit convicted war criminals or former 
Nazi supporters from serving on boards 
of directors—although that was a rule 
under the old deconcentration act. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese Diet is 
busy writing a new law setting up a 
cartel system that would halt “cut- 
throat” competition among exporters 
(BW—Aug.21’54,p115). The law will 
probably pass by the end of March. 

According to Japanese trade and in- 
dustry ministry officials, it will remedy 
present occupation statutes that are 
“insufficient” to keep prices and qual- 
ity of goods at a high level. These 
officials stress the government’s deter- 
mination to oversee the new arrange- 
ment, not to allow prewar practices 
such as the division of overseas markets 
with other nations. 

American observers in Tokyo have 
confidence in the good faith of those 
drawing up the law. They say it’s con- 
sistent with Japan’s effort to break into 
the General Assn. Trade and Tariff 
(GATT) where free trade is the ideal, 
if not the everyday working principle, 
(story below). 

But they also point out that nothing 
in the law provides an ironclad guar- 
antee against the development of the 
prewar cartel system. 


Tokyo was certain this week it had 
more than the two-thirds vote lined up 
that it needs for entry into GATT. 
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Twelve of the 27 or 28 nations who 
have agreed to let Japan in will meet 
with Japanese delegates on Feb. 21 in 
Geneva to work out tariff concessions. 


Proponents of Scandinavian union 
couldn’t take much heart from the 
meeting of the Nordic Council last 
week. The council is a body that seeks 
to build economic cooperation among 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Its boosters hope to see the day when 
the three countries—and Finland—can 
get together in a customs union like 
that of Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg (Benelux). They point to 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS), a 
joint venture of the three governments 
and private interests, to prove what can 
be done (BW—Nov.13’54,p113). 

Last week’s annual plenary session 
tried to strike a compromise on eco- 
nomic issues between Norway, where 
industry spokesmen say they have little 
to gain in a free market with heavily 
industrialized Sweden, and agricultural 
Denmark, which wants union now. A 
statement by Jon Ericsson, Sweden’s 
Minister of Commerce, said concrete 
proposals for the customs problem 
would be ready by next year’s meeting. 
A staff of experts will continue studying 
proposals for a unified Scandinavian 
market in chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
iron, steel, the electro-metallurgical in- 
dustry, metal goods, and electronic 
products. 

Brooding over the conference was 
the specter of Soviet displeasure with 
the whole idea of Scandinavian union, 
especially if it includes Finland. The 
Finns were represented by observers, 
who were careful, in line with their 
foreign policy (BW —Jan.29’55,p114), 
to point out that no foreign politics or 
defense considerations were discussed. 
Moscow’s Isvestia has already called the 
Council “a net of aggressive American 
politics” to “catch” Scandinavia. 


With less international recognition 
than Western Germany has received, 
Italian industrial production rose dur- 
ing 1954 by 11%, a rate of growth 
that only the Germans equaled. 

Italian production is now 170% of 
1938 output. Other figures show up 
equally well: Electrical power is more 
than double prewar; raw steel produc- 
tion was 4-million tons last year, 1-mil- 
lion more than rehabilitation plans 
called for. 

The only really dark spots in the 
whole industrial picture are in some sec- 
tors of heavy engineering—particularly 
rolling stock; the shoe and tannery in- 
dustries, and the silk, linen, jute, and 
hemp trades. 





























LUKENS HELPS 
RELIEVE THE STRAM 


To add value to your producti, 
equipment, we place great impor. 
tance on teamwork with equipmer 
builders. We work closely wit 
builders to help on special prob 
lems of materials selection, equip. 
ment design and fabrication. Th 
scope and depth of this back 
is made significant by Luken 
experience as the world’s leadiny 
producer of specialty steel plat 
and plate products. 


Look at clad steels—a Luken 
development. A light layer of staip 
less, nickel, inconel, monel orem 
per, permanently bonded to: 
carbon or low-alloy steel backing 
plate, gives you all the benefitsd 
expensive solid high alloys at lover 
cost. Because Lukens offers you 
builders the widest range of cai 
steels available anywhere, they 
























have the flexibility of choice ani 
application that mean longer 
equipment life and new prodw 
tion economy. 
But that’s not all. We specializ 
in carbon and alloy steels, rollilk 
widest and heaviest plates avai 
able, offer money-saving steel plat 
shape components as well as th 
widest range of styles and sizesd 
heads. We work closely with qu 
ified builders in applying thes 
specialties. 

If you would like to know mo 
about cost cutting through equp 
ment modernization, outline you 
problem to Manager, Markelitt 
Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPAN 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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production man 
stretch? 


Or, more important, how long must he keep it up? 
Production miracles performed with out-of-date 
equipment are fine . . . but only as long as product 
quality and price can match or better competition. 
Once they fall behind, you’re low man on the 
sales totem pole. And when that day arrives, out- 


dated equipment—even though depreciated—will 
suddenly become the most expensive you own. 

Before that happens, it will pay you to investigate 
the rates of return on capital investment and sales 
that you would realize from new equipment. 


In studying this, qualified equipment builders 


are an important source of help. They are 
equipment specialists, and have the 
particular knowledge and resources to 
put at the disposal of your 
engineers and consultants. 


‘ 


Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS - HEADS - PLATE SHAPES - FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 











Coffee ... and The National City Bank of New York 


Biggest dollar import . . . key to 
Western Hemisphere trade 


Last vear, Americans drank over 444 
billion gallons of coffee, enough to 
keep Niagara Falls flowing for nearly 
an hour! 

As a nation, we drink as much cof- 
fee as the rest of the world combined. 
In 1954, over 2 billion pounds (in- 
cluding an estimated 500 million 
pounds of instant coffee) were used 
to make 100 billion cupfuls. That's 
an average of 3,000 cups per second. 

Coffee is this country’s largest 
dollar import. Of the 20 million bags 
we imported last year, 90% came 
from Latin American countries, 
principally Brazil and Colombia. 
Since coffee is their largest export, 
it’s easy to understand why it is often 


referred to as the economic founda- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere. 

Despite its huge tonnages, coffee 
cannot be mass-produced. It takes 
3500 coffee beans —all picked manu- 
ally —to make one pound of roasted 
coffee. Each year, one American cof- 
fee drinker requires the output of 10 
trees. And five years pass from the 
time these trees are planted until 
their first crop reaches your break- 
fast table. 

As in all seasonal businesses, a 
good percentage of the coffee indus- 
try’s operating capital comes from 
banks in the form of short-term 
credit.‘ From-bean-to-cup” financing 
to dealers, exporters, importers, 
roasters, and merchandisers is pro- 
vided The National City Bank 
of New York. 

National City is in a particularly 
good position to offer credit informa- 


tion, financing, and other up-to-date 
banking services to coffee men, be- 
cause it has fully staffed Branches 
in or near every principal coffee- 
growing country, and officials at 
Head Office who are in daily touch 
with the industry. 
Whatever your business, 
find equally valuable information 
and facilities available to you when 
you make National City your banker. 
For more about the advantages of 
having a banker instead of a bank 
account, write: 
The National City Bank of New York 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


you'll 


Member Federal Deposit Insura 
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You ought to know how the new tax law eases the burden of family 
illness or injury. It helps more than you may realize. 

One provision of the law makes it possible for such misfortunes to 
save you tax money. If your company has a plan to continue paying your 
salary while you are sick or injured, you don’t have to report all this 
salary as income. 

This is just the reverse of the old law. In the past, salary you got 
while out sick was fully taxed. The new rules could save you quite a bit. 


There are two important limitations. The first is that you can’t get 
more than $100 a week tax-free; everything you get over that must be 
reported as income. 

Second, you get this break only for the time you are out after the 
first seven days of illness. But if you spend at least one day in the hospital 
during the illness; or if you are out as the result of an accident, then the 
tax-free pay starts at once. 


Despite these bars, the tax saving can really add up, especially for 
the man with a high income. For example: Say a married man has taxable 
income of $32,000 a year. For each dollar he gets above that figure he 
will have to pay 50¢ in taxes. 

Thus if he were out sick for six weeks, and was not allowed to count 
the first week, he wouid still save $250 in taxes. 


That’s the way the law itself is written, and would apply in general. 


Still lacking, however, are regulations from the Treasury showing how the 
law will define a company plan; what happens when employees contribute 
to the company plan; how it applies in certain states that have off-the-job 


disability laws; and the like. 


In this connection, it’s wise to review the tax rules on reimbursement 
of medical expenses by your own or your employer’s health-insurance plan. 
Basic rule is this: Reimbursements for medical expenses are tax-free— 
whether or not you have paid the bill at the time you are reimbursed. 


You may have a tax problem when you take the medical cost as a 
deduction. Of course, if you are reimbursed in the same year of the 
expense, you don’t have a deduction—you had no cost. 

But if you took the bill as a medical deduction and you are reimbursed 
in a following year, you report the reimbursement as income to the extent 
of the deduction. That’s because your medical bill is no longer an out- 
of-pocket expense. 

Note that you are never taxed on any more than the amount of your 
deduction. Here’s an example on these two points: 


In 1954 you paid a doctor bill for $100. You have not been reimbursed 
by your employer’s health plan as yet. So you deduct it as a medical 
expense on your return for 1954. 


But in 1955 the health plan sends you a check for $100 as reimburse- 
ment. You must account for this to the tax authorities. You do it by 
reporting on your return for 1955 (due next year) $100 as income. 

Supposing both your bill and the deduction you took came to $150, but 


your reimbursement was only $100. In that case, you report only the $100 
as income. Or, say you deducted only $50 of the $100 doctor’s bill. Then 
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out of the $100 reimbursement you would report only $50. The other 
$50 is tax-free. 


And if you had no medical deduction in 1954 because you used the 10% 
standard deduction, your reimbursement is still tax-free. 


Distinguish between medical reimbursements and payments for per- 
manent injuries. The latter is a means of compensating you for a perma 
nent bodily loss, and is not taxed. It is based on your injury, and has no 
reference to the time you’re out of work or to medical costs. 


In such a case, it’s possible that your employer’s plan would pay the 
doctor bill covering the injury, and also pay you for the permanent injury 
itself. And both payments would be tax-free. 


Finally, remember this: The rules covering both doctor bills and 
payment for permanent loss cover not only you, but your wife and any or 
all of your dependents. 

— 9. 

Travelers to Europe can now get both credit privileges abroad and 

special travel insurance—all in one package. 


Travelers Credit Service, Inc. (BW—Jun.12’54,p176) says that as of 
this week its members will be able to get about $90 worth of insurance for 
$15. It’s good for a full year all over the world (except the U.S. and 
Canada.) 

Coverage includes $20,000 travel accident insurance, $1,000 for medi- 
cal expenses, and $1,000 baggage insurance. Reason for the low cost is 
group underwriting, which is done through master contracts with Amer- 
ican International Underwriters Corp. All the applicant has to do is give 
the name of his beneficiary. 


Only members of Travelers Credit Service are eligible. Membership 
in that group costs $15 (the $15 fee for insurance is in addition to this). 
The service itself allows you to charge purchases throughout Europe only, 
at carefully selected shops, restaurants, clubs, and car-hire companies. 


Travelers Credit claims that it has credit arrangements only at the 
best places in Europe. It gives its members a guide book giving detailed 
information about each establishment listed. Both membership and insur- 
ance are available through travel agents. 


Here are three recent modern-music record albums worth noting: 


¢ Jazz for People Who Hate Jazz (12-in. RCA Victor LP) will appeal more 
to people who like it. A selection of the best by people like Benny Good- 
man, Artie Shaw, Count Basie, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, and such. 


¢ Just One More Dance (12-in. Columbia LP). Les Elgart, a fairly new 
band, plays fairly old favorites like Stardust, Night and Day. 


¢ Barrelhouse Jazz (12-in. Columbia LP). Turk Murphy and his band 
gives out with New Orleans-type jazz, both familiar and unfamiliar. 


Heavier concentration on building safety into modern American homes 
is paying off. According to the Edwards Co. of Norwalk, Conn., makers of 
fire-alarm systems, home fires have dropped 2% annually. That figures out 
to nearly 10,000 fewer home fires a year. 


Main reason is that the building industry has paid more attention to 
safety factors in design, materials, and wiring. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 12, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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can beat a sales crisis without joining tt! 
Executives agree—an incentive campaign is the most 
effective weapon ever devised to stop a sales slump. 
Properly handled, it makes men work as they never 
worked before and sharply increases their self-con- 
fidence and sales know-how. 

Conducted without outside help, however, a suc- 
cessful campaign can pile crisis on top of crisis— 
adding extra burdens to a staff already busy with 
vital routine duties and long-range sales manage- 
ment tasks. 


Let Cappel, MacDonald do the extra work! 
Specialists who have served America’s keenest sales 
executives for the past 33 years will submit complete 
plans for factory, wholesale or retail campaigns. Our 
world-wide facilities will handle every detail—~ar- 
ranging resort meetings and other preferred-guest 

, ¥ travel, supplying nationally known merchandise 

prizes, writing and designing colorful promotional 
mailings and sales meeting material. 





Free professional help gets results quiclly! 
In as little as three weeks’ time, America’s leading 
incentive specialists can start your campaign rolling 
. . . yet service and creative work cost you nothing 
extra. You pay wholesale prices for merchandise. 
carrier-resort rates for travel. All prizes are self- 
liquidating—billed after extra sales have produced 
extra profits for you. 


Want proof? C-M served 4,000 firms in 1954! 
Ask any of these clients about our service, and get 
answers like these: 

“Sales volume-increase on products carrying con- 
test prize point pay-off totaled $37 for every $1 of 
contest cost,” reports a leading pharmaceutical firm. 
“We have not had a single complaint on service.” 

“We have received nothing but compliments on 
the contest,” writes an appliance maker. 

“Each year has shown growth,” says a long-time 
C-M customer. “We give the national prize campaign 
major credit for the splendid campaign results at- 











Sales soar when 
you offer Air Travel 


Excitement has a home in 
Havana . . . haunts the side- 





walks of Paris and Manhattan, tained on ....... Paper.” 
the beaches at Waikiki! And ; 
air travel keeps your group Send for free facts ... 





together, brings them back to 
work sooner, fits any budget, 
timing, destination or group 
size. All details are carefully ar- 
ranged—including parties, fish- 
ing trips and other glamor 
extras—by world-wide C-M rep- 
resentatives, using the facilities 


— 


WAGER’ ORD SY CO APPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Every executive who wants to get more out of his 
men can profit by reading “The Incentive Story”. 
It tells how to stimulate extra work and enthusiasm, 
describes record-setting campaigns. Write on your 
letterhead to CappeL, MacDonatp aNnp Company. 
Dept. B-2, Dayton 1, Onto. 
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Dayton, Ohio (= Al ‘% Offices in all principal cities and Canada 
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Vitamin A 


Science Finds New Vitamins, New Uses for Old One; 


THE “CLASSICAL EIGHT” 


These are essential for health 


Good common sources 


Animal tissues, fish liver oil; yellow 
and green vegetables provide caro- 
tene, a precursor of Vitamin A 






Prominent effects 






Essential for normal growth, night 
vision, and resistance to infection 









| 
| 
| 
| 
| and normal development 


* Vitamin B, 
(Thiamine) 





Whole wheat, oatmeal, peas, beans, 
peanuts, pork 





Essential for utilizing carbohydrates in 
the body; deficiency can lead to beri. 
beri 









%~ Vitamin B, 
(Riboflavin) 





Eggs, liver, milk, yeast, whole grain, 
‘green vegetables 


Essential for proper respiration in all © 
tissues; deficiency can cause conjunc- 
tivitis and serious skin diseases 









® Niacinamide 





Liver, lean meat, certain fish, milk, 
egg yolk 


Essential for proper functioning of © 
nervous system, gastrointestinal tract, 7 
and skin; specific factor in combating 
pellagra 









% Vitamin C 





Tomato juice, citrus fruits 





Plays a part in forming connective | 
tissue and red blood cell; essential 
for healing wounds; deficiency leads 

to scurvy F 










% Vitamin D 





Fortified fish liver oil, and other forti- 
fied preparations 





Needed for bone formation; absence 
causes rickets 








™® Vitamin E 





Certain vegetable oils, especially 


wheat-germ oil 


Essential for reproduction in animals; 
cuts down miscarriages in sheep and 
cattle 









® Vitamin kK 

















#. Folic Acid 





Mii. Ae 


Bacteria in intestinal tract provide 
enough to meet everyday requirements 


Essential for normal clotting of blood 7 









Leafy vegetables, liver, yeast 





Used in treating sprue, a severe nu- Bent for 
tritional disorder, and anemias of 
pregnancy and the newborn 









™ Vitamin B,, 





Liver 


Essential for growth; specific factor in 
combating pernicious anemia 








®D Biotin 





Most animal and vegetable tissues 





Involved in the production of energy | 
from fats and carbohydrates : 
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Vitamin B, 
(Pyridoxine) 


Seeds, whole cereals, yeast, rice 


polishings 


Needed for protein building and for 
formation of antibodies against in-~ 
fectious diseases; deficiency causes 
anemia and convulsions in infants 










% Pantothenic Acid 
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‘Saditen 


Liver, heart, egg yolk, yeast, peanuts, 
peas, molasses, rice bran 









ly, 


Many a U.S. family in the last quar- 
ter-century has discovered, to its huge 
delight, that the children are obviously 
growing toward a taller and huskier 
adulthood than the parents. Statistics 
back up the discovery. Not only are 
children bigger than those of past gen- 
crations; they are able to resist illness 
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more easily, and fewer of them die 
in infancy. It’s one of the most solid 
achievements of medical science in the 
last 25 years. 

Many fields of medicine, as well as 
some largely economic factors, have 
contributed to the advance. But a big 
proportion of the credit goes to the 





Essential for normal functioning of 
adrenal glands; deficiency causes © 
premature senility in dogs 
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year or two—the emphasis in vitamin 
research has shifted to older people. 
More and more study today is aimed at 
prolonging the prime of life and post- 
poning the feebleness of old age. Earlier 
‘esearch was concerned with deficiency 
diseases; research today concentrates 
more on the difference between _pas- 
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sably good health and the best possible 
health. 


|. It Started with Lemons 


The compounds now known as vita- 
mins—and the list is probably still in- 
complete—exerted their effects long 
before man discovered their existence. 

Deficiency diseases first turned the 

spotlight on vitamins, and these dis- 
cases (beriberi, night blindness, scurvy, 
pellagra, rickets) have helped to keep 
the research pot boiling. The first big 
discovery came in 1757. In one of 
the classic studies in the history of 
science, Dr. James Lind showed that 
scurvy, the curse of long sea voyages, 
could be prevented by eating fresh 
lemons. British naval vessels thereafter 
carried lemons as part of their stores 
and included them in rations, and His 
Majesty’s tars became known as 
““limeys.”” 
e Rats and Chickens—First laboratory 
proof of the existence of vitamins, how- 
ever, did not come until 1906. In 
that year, Sir F. Gowland Hopkins 
showed that voung rats did not grow 
satisfactorily on a diet composed of 
whole milk broken up into all its 
known constituents, but that even small 
amounts of whole, natural milk would 
restore the growth rate. Obviously, 
there was some unknown, important in- 
gredient in the natural milk. 

In the 1890s, a Dutch physician, 
Christian Eijkman, working in the East 
Indies, had shown that a_ substance 
occurring in small amounts in rice 
polishings could cure paralysis in chick- 
ens. It was apparently the missing 
factor required in the cure of human 
beriberi. In 1911, Casimir Funk dubbed 
this beriberi-preventing substance ‘“vita- 
mine” because it appeared to be an 
amine (one of a certain group of chemi- 
cal compounds) and was necessary for 
life. While these attributes were not 
common to all substances of this type, 
as Funk himself later realized, biochem- 
ists agreed to use his term with the 
changed spelling, vitamin. 

In the early vears of this century, 
vitamin research was almost enitrely 
empirical. In clinical work, doctors ob- 
served that certain diets produced cer- 
tain diseases (now called “deficiency” 
diseases). By manipulating diets, they 
were able to cure the diseases and dis- 
cover which foods had what effects. In 
short, they knew that certain foods had 
certain effects before they knew the 
1easons. 
¢ Letters—This is the point at which 
the biochemists got into the act. They 
took these selected foods apart, worked 
down to smaller and smaller constitu- 
ents that still produced the desired 
effect of preventing deficiency diseases. 


They gave letter designations to these 
constituents. Later, the categories had 
to be subdivided as the earlier vita- 
mins were found to contain not one, 
but several often related crystalline sub- 
stances. Letters with subscripts (B,, 
for instance) came into use. Today the 
tendency is to refer to a new vitamin 
by its chemical name only. 

The list is a long one by now. If 
you count separately each of the several 
known substances included in such 
group designations as Vitamins A and 
Vitamins D, and include other food 
constituents whose classification is still 
in doubt (choline, inositol, para-amino 
benzoic acid, carnitine, Vitamin B,;), 
the list contains 40 or more requisites 
for proper diet. 

The bulk of the work with crystalline 

vitamins dates from about 1935. Scien- 
tifically speaking, that’s very recently. 
There are probably other vitamins still 
to be isolated; afterwards, methods will 
have to be found to synthesize them. 
Much current work is concerned with 
developing less expensive synthetic 
products. 
e Avenues—In recent years, many leads 
for clinical use of new vitamins have 
come from work with laboratory ani- 
mals. Niacinamide, for example, was 
first tried in treating human pellagra 
because it was found to clear up black 
tongue in dogs. 

Vitamin researchers today are work- 
ing on many theories. Clinically, they 
are examining the diets of sufferers from 
many diseases whose cause is not 
known, such as cancer and _ arthritis. 
In the laboratory, they are manipulating 
diets of lab animals to determine new 
nutrients and the best combination of 
nutrients for possible future study with 
man. 
¢ The Industry—Meanwhile, the drug 
industry has done a good deal to in- 
crease the public’s vitamin consump- 
tion. It has made vitamins available 
as pharmaceutical products, and it has 
promoted them widely. 

Large-scale manufacture of vitamins 
is one of the great achievements of the 
industry. Manufacture began with 
Vitamins A and D, which could be con- 
centrated from rich natural sources such 
as fish liver oils. Most are now pro- 
duced by chemical synthesis, but some 
(B, is an example) are obtained by 
microbial fermentation. 

Vitamin production today is big busi- 
ness. A survey late last year by Chemi- 
cal Week, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
indicated total retail sales of vitamins 
in excess of $250-million. Wares are 
sold in the familiar capsule and tablet 
form largely through drug stores. But 
a significant portion is also sold for 
animal feed supplementation and for 
making fortified foods such as en- 
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__sMaking “Sling-Shots” safer 
) for our air fields afloat 


f 


1 


It takes tremendous power to launch a plane from a carrier deck 
more, in fact, than the plane itself can develop. And this extra power is 
supplied by the ship’s catapults—powerful hydraulic mechanisms that 
literally “‘throw” the planes into the air at flying speed. 

This machinery is below deck, in the hold of the ship where every 
precaution against fire must be taken. That means that the hydraulic 
fluid in these powerful “‘sling shots” must be “safe from the fire hazard 
standpoint’. In addition, the fluid must be non-toxic, stable and provide 
the lubricity necessary to protect moving parts. 


The hydraulic fluid chosen to meet these requirements—and now in- 
stalled in U.S. Navy carriers—is Houghto-Safe, Houghton’s new 
development in non-flammable hydraulic fluids for industry. Be sure 
your hydraulic equipment—and your plant—have this same protection 
against hydraulic oil fires. Ask your Houghton Man or write for 
Houghto-Safe Bulletin. E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Avenue, 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 









HOUGHTO-SAFE 
Non- flammable Hydraulic Fluid 


«++@ product of 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service... 


Textile Processing Products + Lubricants - Packings - Leather Belting 








riched bread, fortified cereals, Vitam; 
D milk, Vitamin A margarine, 

Principal bulk suppliers—the big fy You 
of the vitamin business—are Distij 
tion Products Industries Div. of Rag 
man Kodak Co., Hoffman-La Rogh 
Lederle Laboratories Div. of Americ, 
Cvanamid Co., Merck & Co. y 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. Other big nam 
in the field, including major distri 
tors, are Abbott Laboratories, E]j Lj 
& Co., Miles Laboratorics, Pa 
Davis & Co., Sharp & Dohme, E. p 
Squibb & Sons, U.S. Vitamin Coy 





and Upjohn Co. All are engaged ont 

some phase of vitamin research. 

ll. Age, Alcohol, Nerves 
Discovery and then isolation of 4 ‘ 

more accessible vitamins opened a ne E 

door to understanding of how the by ; 


converts food into energy. In the fir 
flush of enthusiasm during the 193 
health educators implied that extra vit 
mins could brighten vour eves, ke 
vour hair from turning gray, ward 
colds, cure tuberculosis or alcoholisy 
quiet vour nerves, cut visits to the de 
tist, and make children grow taller th & 
their parents. Vitamins became a hij & 
Inevitably, a reaction set in. Care 
scientists pointed out that we had d 
covered vitamins indirectly. We kno 





what symptoms appeared when # . 
body didn’t get enough of them. Strict Y 
speaking, that made extra vitamins 900 o 
onlv in case vou had “deficiency” d P 


eases rarely diagnosed among toda 
well-fed Americans 

Now the pendulum of medical opr 
ion seems to be swinging back towa 
boosted intake. While much is si 
unknown, it looks as if the knowledg 
now being developed in the labs » Ly 
confirm some of the earlv hopes. Ds 
ens of scientists are experimenting wit 
increased dosages of vitamins—admint N 
tered individually or in combination 
on microorganisms, plants, lab animé 
Some of the work, particularly that cm in 
cerning increased lifespan, 1s startling d 
¢ Living Longer—The big problem thé 
these researchers run up against is hor 
vou prove increased life span and great ,, ,. QU7/ 
vitality in adult humans. You can shor 
that boosted intake of certain vitamin Y 
has increased the lifespans of water fe 
or lab rabbits, but there’s no easy W 
of proving it clinically with people. 4 sa 
lot of work has to be done on a spt 
lative basis. The alternative is to wa 
around a hundred vears or so to gets 
tistical proof from insurance records 

But animals often show satisfying ® 








sults. Working with lab rats, a Heo BUTLE! 
>. Sherm: ‘ol a Universit 

C. Sherman at Columbia the inte 
got excellent results by quadrupling ™ ; 
normal dosage of Vitamin A. His ti 

matured earlier, lived 10% longer, gy. 
had greater vitality throughout. In a 
fect, he extended their prime of tiem “2 °>d, Cal 
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Half-finished at the factory—with precision 
die-formed and punched cover panels—a Butler 
building goes up fast. It simply bolts together. 





Move it quickly and conveniently — 
Yes...move it, with 100% salvage of the 
original materials! Simply remove bolts, trans- 
port sections to new site, and re-assemble. 





Modify it to any use— 

Need an attractive store or dealership, load- 
ing dock, hoists or monorails? Your Butler 
dealer will plan and install what you need. 


ou can do all this with a 


BUTLER steel building 











Expand it economically while in use— 
Move out walls and bolt in new sections with 
less than half the usual delay and mess—and 
without loss of materials. Costs less too! 





Finish it to any degree of beauty— 

Your Butler dealer will build to meet the needs 
of your business—install decorations, masonry 
front, offices, interior finish, etc. 





Use it in any climate— 

Designed to seal tight—and precision made— 
a Butler building is storm-proof. Easily insu- 
lated against tropic or arctic weather. 


and buy it for LESS than a conventional building! 


Yes, Butler’s modern engineering and mass pro- 
duction have created a modern building that 
saves you money right down the line—on erec- 


CUTLER 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment © Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Special Products 
"sdlories at Kansas City, Mo. * Golesburg, Ill. « Minneapolis, Minn. 
Calif. © Birmingham, Ala.  « Houston, Texas 











tion, materials and maintenance costs. Investi- 
gate Butler before you buy. Why not start now 
by mailing coupon below for free catalog. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A 6th Ave., S.E., Mi lis 14, Mi Vf 
1013 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingh 8, Alab 

Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 

Please send me name of my nearest Butler dealer and 
also your free folder on new Butler steel buildings. 








Name. 





Firm. 
Address. 
City. Zone. State. 
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Handle 
with care! 


Dangerous? Obviously so, and 
you take precautions. But not so 
obvious, and just as dangerous, 
are the hand hazards that threaten 
the average industrial worker. Plant 
men the nation across—realizing 
the importance of hand safety to 
productivity—protect workers’ 
hands with Jomac® Work Gloves. 
Made from tough, resilient fabric, 
Jomacs cost less because they wear 
longer and can be cleaned over and 
over, Our new catalog shows the 
right glove for your workers, what- 
ever their job. Write for it today. 





SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


of Jomacs. Describe your operations, 
temperature conditions, etc. We'll gladly 
recommend an economical Jomac Work 
Glove and send you a sample pair. 
Jomac Inc., Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


It pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 
Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
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in both directions. Increasing the dos- 
age above that level didn’t seem to do 
much good. No one knows what the 
best level for a long, active life in man 
may be. 

It is known that extremely large 
doses of Vitamin A (much larger than 
you can possibly get from ordinary 
doses of a commercial multi-vitamin 
product) can kill you. ‘This bit of 
knowledge got into the medical jour- 
nals by a circuitous route. Arctic ex- 
plorers discovered that one of the quick- 
est ways to die is to eat polar bear liver. 
Careful analysis of the liver shows that 
it’s the richest known source of Vita- 
min A. 
¢ The Prime—Old age has been a great 
stimulus to vitamin research. There 
are now roughly 20-million people over 
60 in this country, an increase of 42% 
over 1940. Vitamins are among the 
reasons for the increase. At the same 
time, the increase itself presents some 
new problems that vitamins may be 
able to solve. The research is con- 
cerned with three phases: postponing 
the process of aging, keeping the aged 
active and productive, and preventing 
the diseases of old age. 

Studying people in old folks’ homes, 
scientists have found that the aged 
often do not get enough vitamins. 
This may account for their lack of vigor. 
A great deal more information is 
needed, however, on the relative vita- 
min requirements of the aged as com- 
pared with those of young adults. There 
are problems arising from the older gen- 
cration’s smaller appetite and lesser abil- 
itv to digest food. In the meantime, 
older people seem to be doing well on 
vitamin supplements. 
¢ Stress—Probably the three hottest 
items today in vitamin research are 
B,., B., and pantothenic acid. Labora- 
torv studies on animals seem to indi- 
cate that all three have something to 
sav about how long vou live and how 
active your later years can be. All three 
seem to be involved with growth and 
gencral well-being. 

Of equal, if not more, importance is 
the study of nutritional requirements in 
times of stress. It’s clear that women 
need more vitamins during pregnancy. 
There seem to be similar needs when 
vou’re under emotional strain, chilled, 
overworked, sick. The same three vita- 
mins appear to be involved here, too. 
¢ Alcoholism—Among other important 
aspects of current vitamin research is 
alcoholism. Heavy drinkers early learned 
that they felt better if they regularly 
took vitamin capsules. Their theory 
was that drinking had caused a vitamin 
deficiency in them by cutting their de- 
sire for food, and that the capsules 
helped make up the lack. Then labora- 
tory workers made a discovery that. in- 
dicated a reverse cause and effect. Rats 
deprived of some of the B vitamins, it 


seemed, could develop a Craving f 


alcohol much like that of a hum 
drunk. 
Workers all over the world pursy 


the clue. Recent work, particuly 
that of Dr. Jorge Mardones of Say 
ago, Chile, makes it appear that nut 
tional difficulties are the cause of sop 
cases of alcoholism rather than the; 
sult. Experiments on human dry) 
are inconclusive at this point, but the 
is real hope that some day doctors » 
be able to cure nutrition-linked ai 
holism with a pill 
e Mental Health—Early vitamin 
thusiasts hailed the capsules as a q 
for “‘nervousness.”” At the outset, th 
had little to go on but hunch and hop 
Then physiologists, studying what » 
on when you lift a finger, found 
vitamins controlled the complicat 
chemical and electrical changes requir 
to send a message trom brain to musck 
Recent work by Dr. Robert A. Pet 
man and Dr. Robert S. Goodhart fou, 
13 vitamins essential to metabolism ¢ 
the nervous system 

The doctors do not jump to the om 
clusion that mental confusion, init 
bility, inability to concentrate, a 
other ill-defined nervous complaints af 
due to vitamin deficiencies. But the 
do feel that in many instances the 
mental ills may be due to a failued 
proper energy production or regener 
tion as a result of mild but long-tem 
vitamin deficiencies. ‘They have ofte 
relieved such_ ill-defined complaint 
promptly in neurasthenic patients wil 
B-complex vitamins 























With people who have _ill-defing 
pains or a general “‘under-the-weathe 


feeling, it’s difficult to get clear-cuts 
sults. There’s always the _possibilitj 
that sufferers feel better because theve 
taking something that they think wi 
make them feel better. But there 
evidence that the benefits may be mor 
than mental. 

¢ Bugs—Some unfortunate people a 
hounded by the conviction that big 


Ever 


ure biting them. The affliction is know “SCQ’ 
as parasitophobia. Sufferers boil ther is sup 
bedding, bathe frequently, and scrat resista 
deep wounds in their skin trying! imbed 
get rid of imaginary parasites. The: adhes; 
ment is usually regarded as a ment tensile 
delusion, but psychiatrists admit th width. 
don’t know how to cure it. 

In Iowa, Dr. Irma Aleshire beg 


looking into the eating habits of som | WW 
patients with parasitophobia and tums Fl 
up some interesting information. Ont 

was a religious vegetarian. Another ® 

joining her daughter in a reducing de 

of black coffee and toast. Another ha 
subsisted for months on black cofit 
white bread, applesauce, canned oral 
juice, tapioca, and spaghetti. All 
these people were cured when Dr. Ag The terms 
shire put them on vitamin capsules Pog St 
a well-rounded diet of eggs, meat, ms 


for i 


—————— 
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nd th CONTAINERS FOR PRODUCTS open 

Plicate in seconds with Tear Strips of 

requi “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape. 

meal Just a pull of the tape and Z-I-P... 
P a the carton opens, just like cigarettes 

- Fetes —no knives, cleavers, or wedges; 

t foun, ends loss from damaged goods. 
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1g-tem : 
e oftes \ BUNDLE metal conduit, pipe, tubing, 
paint lumber, and other hard-to-handle 
wil materials with “SCOTCH” Filament 
ts \ Tape and automatic banding and 
q bundling machine. Tape sticks at a 
defined touch; holds firmly; won’t scratch or 
cathe ' mar surface. 


cut i 
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there 

ik wil € 
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4 Even “The Bronk’ can't break it! 


C mor 
00% “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape face” adhesive gives 100% tape | 








UNITIZE shipments of bagged goods 


: the is super-strong, amazingly shock- contact; puts all the tape strength 

crit} resistant. Thousands of filaments to work. For complete information | with “SCOTCH” Filament Tape. A 
ng t imbedded in the pressure-sensitive on how you can use it in materials- — ge nye ay by a 
he a adhesive give it up to 500 lbs. handling and heavy-duty packag- | lien. oe ange sh editatias 


= tensile strength per inch of tape ing, just write on your letterhead 
+ the width. New exclusive ‘“‘mirror sur- to Dept. BW-25. | 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. | 





SPEED APPLICATION with handy 
| “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape 
The term “Scotch** ‘ . P , ak Pr) Dispenser Model H-120. Complete, 
Wi Go Peal 6 Nii eee a neces My Mg ore } | portable, and compact; saves time 
‘0. Box 757, London, Ontario. and makes application easier. 
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FACTS 
EVERY 
SHIPPER 
SHOULD 
KNOW 


Smooth delivery..just like you get 
with Fort Wayne containers! 


RS, 
NoX# The right shipping containers can definitely 


smooth out delivery of your products, ease the 





damaging shocks of transportation, reduce claims 
and losses. And you can get them right—quality 
built and uniform from first to last—through Fort 
Wayne’s long, specialized experience in producing 


corrugated containers to your exact specifications. 







CorRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 
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and green vegetables of the type » 
scribed for victims of pellagra. 


















































lll. Hidden Hunger 


Along with a better understandy 
of the functioning of vitamins has gg 
the sobering realization that it js 
easy to get all the vitamins we ng 
from food. Civilized man dest 
many vitamins through cooking, ¢hy 
ping, and other forms of food prepa 
tion. Then there’s the problem 
bad dicts. Man is omnivorous, and} 
digestive system can adapt to m 
different kinds of nourishment 4 
that of any other animal. This g 
him an enormous leeway in what 
chooses to eat. He may—and often 4 
—choose a diet that is woefully defig 
in vitamins. 

Vitamin deficiencies occur 
among the well-to-do, the well § 
cated, and the apparently hea 
Nutritionists call this “hidden hung 
and will tell you that relatively few 
ple in the U.S. consistently eat dj 
that are adequate in all respects. 
e Subclinical—Take scurvy, for } 
stance. We think of it as a dig 
of sailors corrected hundreds of % 
ago by adding lemons to ships’ sto 
Yet doctors will tell you that a 
people suffer from minor skin erupt 
and tender gums because they hag 
vitamin C deficiency that amount 
“subclinical scurvy.” Last year, 
example, Dr. George E. Morris of 
ton bloodtested 275 new patients imi 
private practice. He found that @ 
than 5% had symptoms of scurvy 

The human. body can adapt to al 
any type of deprivation. That's 
“hidden hunger” is hidden. Th 
a wide gap between the amout 
vitamins needed to prevent clas 
scurvy or bertberi or night blindneg 
rickets and the amount necessary 
full health and vigor. Add in theg 
plexity of vitamins’ functions, and 
interactions between one vitamii 
ficiency and another, and you have 
many vague and shifting symptomsm™ 
subclinical deficiencies are a diagnd 
headache. Such symptoms include@ 
hair, scaly scalp, fissured lips, inflam 
mucous-membranes, off-color tongs 
dry itchy skin, headache, depress 
diarrhea, insomnia, and _ irritability 
ery one of which could proceed from 
variety of non-nutritional causes. Wo 
e Value—Is it worthwhile, then, ® 
take a multi-vitamin capsule a day de 
ing the winter when fresh, vitam ~ 
rich foods are scarcer? Can extra vt 
mins really do you any good if ™ 
eat a normal American diet? Scientsifj CUMAT 
still know too little about the m™ 
terious role that vitamins play in cow 
less bodily processes to answer fi 
yes or no, but the swing is certain 













































toward the affirmative. 
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is @ - | Get ready for summer heat 


iy SEES ES! | now with Worthington 


deficig 
a Now’s the time to install Worthington 
ell g i. air conditioning in your place of business. 
healthy en No installation delays due to hot weather 
lunge - rush. 
few 5 " i= ’ . . 
. S : a It’s as simple as this: 
; : (1) Call your local Worthington dealer 
(his number is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book). 

(2) Tell him you want a Worthington 
unit now. 

(3) Buy it in January or February 
with a low down payment — balance of 
payments start in May. 

That’s it. The job will be done in record 
time — and you won’t have to wait in line 
for an air conditioner when the dog days 
sneak up on your town. 

Get the jump on summer now — call 
your Worthington dealer today or send 
in the coupon. 


36% MORE CUSTOMERS! That’s what Worthington 
air conditioning does for summer business in 
restaurants. Doctors, dentists report 24% more 
patients . . . women’s shops, 15% more sales 
... beauty shops, 33% more customers. Three- 
dimensional circulation, carefree performance, 
and whisper-quiet operation put this good-look- 
ing Worthington unit years ahead of the field. 
' A.5.22 


WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 
Section A.5.22-W 
Harrison, New Jersey 


Please ask a Worthington dealer to give me more details 


——— ee 
————— 
SAHNI by on your “Buy Now — Pay Later” plan. 


CUMATE ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, 
BUSINESS AND THE HOME 








SCIENTIFIC research in the past 20 years developed such wonders as TV tubes, gl 


last fall, 
§27-milli 
plant. 
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ass ribbon, and photosensitive plate. 


Lab Makes Over Glass Industry 


When the Boston & Sandwich Glass 
Co. introduced pressed glassware back 
in 1825, the glass blowers were so 
incensed that the terrified inventor 
went into hiding for several days. But 
it was this introduction of machinery 
that shunted the age-old craft onto 
the big business track. 

Since the art of making glass is older 
than recorded history, it’s only logical 
that in the past 70 centuries man has 
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found thousands of uses for the prod- 
uct whose raw materials are as plentiful 
as sand, soda, and lime. The paradox 
of glass technology, however, lies in the 
fact that only in the past 100 years has 
man begun to study glass scientifically. 

Out of organized research—particu- 
larly during and since World War II— 
have come more uses for glass than any- 
one imagined in the thousands of years 
since some unknown Egyptian fash- 


ioned the first glass container fora! 
vorite slave’s cosmet : 

Today, William C. Decker, presides 
of Corning Glass Works, says that /) 
of his company’s present business com 
from products that didn’t exist 4 
years ago. 

While all glassmakers are not qa 
so research-minded as Corning, th 
company’s expansion is typical of whit 
happening in the industry today. 
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sany instances, the expansion is geared 
stake care of research and the new 
Sroducts that research has spawned. 
Big Four—Here’s a brief rundown on 
“hat the industry’s Big Four are doing: 
eCorning Glass Works, which 
tagewise normally spends about 
twice the national average on research, 
will undertake in 1955 the largest single 
eonstruction project in its 103-year his- 

.. The new project will more than 
Youble the present amount of space 
devoted to research. Corning has spent 
about $60-million on expansion since 
World War II. 

e Libbevy-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
which supplies its best customer, Gen- 
eal Motors, with more than 1-million 

. ft. of glass every working day, sums 

the present research problem as 
simply how to produce more glass. Pan- 
gramic or wraparound windshields and 
the popularity of the picture window 
have kept the company stepping. Only 
ast fall, it put into production a new 
§27-million grinding and _ polishing 

nt. Last month the company an- 
nounced another $25-million expansion 
of its production facilities. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
which with LOF accounts for about 
60% of the domestic output of flat 
glass and 90% of plate glass, has di- 
versiied into paint, plastics, and other 
chemicals. But since the war, it has 
spent more than $60-million in its glass 
division to step up production of sheet, 
plate, laminated auto glass, and Hercu- 
lite heat-tempered glass. 

* Owens-Illinois Glass Co., which 
accounts for roughly 40% of this coun- 
try’s annual output of glass containers, 
will dedicate a new technical center 
to house some 350 O-I researchers late 
this summer. The center will be 
equipped to carry a project from the 
drafting board through lab and pilot 
plant tests under conditions encoun- 
tered in commercial production. O-I 
has spent about $130-million on ex- 
pansion since the war. 

These companies with their subsidi- 
anes and affiliates account for roughly 
half of the estimated $2-billion annual 
sales of the industry. There are per- 


} haps 150 other important producers 


of glass products. Glass has become 
available in so many different forms in 
the last 25 years that it is often diffi- 
cult to find any connecting link be- 
tween the glass companies other than 
the fact that they all use sand as a raw 
material. Much of the industry’s com- 
petition comes from other industries 
such as wood, or metals, or plastics, 
ather than from within the glass indus- 
try itself. 

*Many Forms—The glass paradox ex- 
tends to the physical properties of the 
material itself. For example, glass is 
often represented as being fragile—and 
undoubtedly is in some applications. 
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"Ideal Site, Maxketa 
Brought Us South 


KENNETH A. SPENCER 
President 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“Our decision to locate a plant at Vicksburg was 
made after a careful survey of markets, transportation costs, fuel and 
other factors. This survey showed Vicksburg to have a concentration 
of industrial and commercial outlets to the south and east. Natural 
gas and freight rates were then weighed, and Vicksburg provided the 
ideal location for our expansion plans. 

“We have found a high type employee here, both technical and 
laboring types, and we have received a grand reception from this 
community. We already have expanded our facilities and foresee a 
bright future for our new Vicksburg operation.” 

Spencer Chemical Company is but one of numerous nationally 
known industries which are operating successfully in a state which 
offers not only a hand of welcome but which provides many other 
advantages of a strategic centrally located Southern site. 

These advantages include growing Southern markets, large reser- 
voirs of intelligent, cooperative labor, abundant fuel and electricity 
and immense stores of raw materials. 

One advantage not to be found elsewhere is Mississippi's BAWI 
(balance agriculture with industry) plan under which political sub- 
divisions may vote bonds to finance the purchase of sites and the 
construction of buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 
Spencer declined this generous offer in favor of financing its own 
facilities. 

We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for information will be handled promptly and 
treated with confidence. 
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Fa ~ 
Ssis site ‘ 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building * Jackson; Mississippi 








WANT 
TO 

CUT 
COSTS? 


Phillips or Slotted 


Then let Southern’s precision-made, Quality wood 
screws work for you. Their sharp gimlet points start 
fast and hold tight, cut throygh wood without tear- 
ing. Produce quality results at lower costs to put 
your product in the best competitive position. 


A Southern wood screw for every need 
Shipped promptly from stock. 

Made to federal specification FF-S-111a. 
Screws in bulk lubricated free upon request 
Phillips or Slotted, flat, round, oval 

Stove Bolts in slotted steel, round or flat 


Write for free samples and stock list. Bor 1360-W1 


SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 


Statesville, North Carolina 


WOOD SCREWS « STOVE BOLTS « MACHINE SCREWS * A&B 
TAPPING SCREWS+CARRIAGE BOLTS* HANGER BOLTS 


’ _New York, N. Y. * Chicago, III. 
Factory Warehouses: 4. Angeles, Cal. * Dallas, Texas 





GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE! 
REX-O-waZsze 
FLUID DUPLICATORS 


FE BEFORE >> 
"you BUY! \aiioes 
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dealer's name 


7852 W. HICKS ST. 
Milwauxee 14, Wis. 


Write for folder 


REX-0-91aZ4. cuc 











MARKETING RESEARCHER 
Well-established eastern chemical company needs a 
man for its planning team who has a chemical engi- 
neering or chemical background, and training or 
experience in chemical process industries marketing 
research. He should feel equally at home at a desk 
or in the field. Age 25-40: position on team depends 
on age and experience. Resume held in confidence. 
Reply to 

P-.5465, Business Week 


0 W. 42 St... New York 36, N. ¥ 
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to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re- 
ceived substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 
each. 








But glass has many forms (rods, tubes, 
sheets, foam, blown and pressed shapes, 
fiber, wool). In some forms it can be 
sawed, bent, compressed, — twisted, 
knotted, woven, subjected to great ex- 
tremes of temperature. Some varieties 
are lighter than aluminum; others are 
heavier than gray iron. Fibers can be 
made with a greater tensile strength 
for its weight than any other material. 

Scientists now operate on the theory 
that glass is not one, but many mate- 
rials. Corning, which annually turns 
out thousands ef different glass items 
ranging from Christmas-tree ornaments 
to atomic-lab windows, has well over 
50,000 formulas on record, using almost 
every element in the periodic table. 
Only 440 are used in commercial 
amounts. 
¢ Coming Up—Many experimental 
glasses will never leave the laboratory, 
but other new glass compositions and 
new fabricating techniques are the 
bright hopes of the industry. Here are 
a few examples: 

Multiforming: This is the technique 
developed for making millions of tiny 
mountings used on television sets. Fine 
glass powders are mixed with a binder 
and molded to shape before heating. 
The technique is particularly useful in 
making parts that are too small to cast, 
or are too irregular to use standard 
shapes. 

Electrical sealing: Developed _pro- 
gressively over a period of 25 vears, this 
technique is beginning to pay off. The 
glass to be sealed is heated by flame, 
then electric current is passed through 
the flame. It’s used for sealing pipe, 
putting faces on TV tubes. 

Tape: Shortages of high-grade mica 
sources during the war led to the de- 
velopment of ribbon glass. It’s about 
one-thousandth of an inch thick, can 
be rolled, twisted, or wrapped around 
vour arm. Its electrical properties are 
equal to high-grade mica. Big use is 
in fabricating electrical capacitors for 
television, radio, and other electronic 
devices. 

Fused silica: It’s now possible to 
make 96% silica glass, almost as perfect 
as fused quartz, but considerably sim- 
pler to fabricate. Starting with boro- 
silicate glass (composition used in Py- 
rex brand ovenware) the product is 
heated in a high-temperature furnace. 
Then it is immersed in hot acid, and 
the boron oxide and alkali content are 
eaten out—leaving a honeycomb of por- 
ous glass. The porous glass is then 
placed in another high-temperature fur- 
nace where it shrinks about 14% in 
each dimension. Result is a glass with 
amazingly good physical and chemical 
products. It’s used for laboratory ware, 
high-frequency furnace linings, burner 
plates for stoves. 
¢ New Applications—Glass and light go 
together like ham and eggs. But only 


recently have scientists learned th 
certain glasses are sensitive to ligh 
Out of this discovery have come a ny 
ber of photosensitive glasses. Com 
has one, for example, that can serye 
a photographic print. A clear piece, 
glass is exposed to ultraviolet lig 
through a photographic _ negaty 
When the glass is subsequently heat, 
un image as permanent and as thick 
the glass plate appears 
has architectural applications as a trap 
lucent or transparent patterned fagj 
for buildings. 

An inexpensive paper doilv can beg 
produced in glass by similar method 
The doily is placed over a_ piece 
photosensitive glass and the ultraviog 
light is turned on. When the plate 
immersed in a tank of hvdrochle 
acid, the exposed areas are eaten ay 
10 times faster than the blankedy 
areas. The Very preci 
glass duplicate of an extremelv intrica 
shape. 
¢ Atomic Prop—Other tvpes of rx 
glasses absorb atomic radiation. (j 
tvpe is used for the heavy windows th 
allow scientists to watch what's hy 
pening inside a_ radioactively “ho 
chamber. Another is used for the do 
meter. This is a tiny square of gh 
in a plastic case that vou can w 
around vour neck on a dog-tag chat 
In case of atomic exposure it will reco 
how big a dose you got, so that appa 
priate medical treatment can be give 
It works cumulatively 

While all of these new compositim 
and techniques hold great promise fy 
the future, thev are not vet bread a 
butter items. About 90% of the gh 
we use is mass produced, and researl 
has been busy improving the machin 
that turn out the stuff for everd 
use. 
¢ Machine Age—Mechanization of th 
industry began in earnest with Mich 
Owens’ invention of the automat 
bottle machine in 1903, and has om 
tinued steadily ever since. Costs hat 
dropped considerably. The hand-blon 
bulbs that Corning gaffers blew iy 
Edison’s experimental lamps cost abel 
40¢. Thev were not nearly so gooda 
the ones Corning now sells for k 
than 4¢ apiece. Light bulbs are po 
duced on seven huge ribbon machin 
at Corning. Each machine produg 
more than 1,000 bulbs an_ hour, 3 
hours a day, six days a week. 

Mechanization in the glass indust 
is most noticeable in companies th 
serve the automotive, packaging, ™ 
electrical industries. But even in the 
long-established markets, research hi 
come up with some new tricks. 

The shaping of wide, cu:ving Wim 
shields for automobiles is a major® 
search problem at Pittsburgh and LOF 
One interesting development ™ te 
field this vear is a new type of shai 


[ his glass al 


result is a 
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windshield that LOF is beginning to 
ship to GM. The company is shifting 
to a neutral blue band across the top 
of the winshield—away from the blue- 
seen type introduced in 1950. Re- 









r Piece @ search has found that this new tint 
let lig heightens the reds and oranges used 








negating in trafic lights. 
lv heatel , Qld and New Uses—Competition is 
S thick # obably more severe in the packaging 
glass al business than in any of the other indus- 





1S a trap 


nies that use glass. Inroads by cans, 
ed facin 


paper milk containers, and plastics have 
sent the industry deeper and deeper 


into research. ; 
To know packaging, the glass com- 







can bey 


method 













piece @ panies must know products as well as 
iItravio containers. O-I scientists, for example, 
€ plate have worked out a huge reservoir of in- 
lrochloff formation about processing times and 
ten avy temperatures, sealing performance of 
inked-ou closures, bacteriology. And research is 
V preci continually coming up with stronger, 
’ intricat lighter glass containers. A modern jar 
weighs slightly more than half one of 
of new equal capacity that grandma “put up” 
mn. Oni in. 
lows thf In the electrical industry, there is 
at's hol crowing enthusiasm for electrolumi- 
lv “hol nescence. A sheet of glass is coated 
the doi’ with a thin film of tin oxide, a good 
of ghi® conductor of electricity. When certain 
an wei phosphors are added to the film and 
1g chai current is turned on, the panes give off 
ill reco light. 
at app = LOF calls its electrical conducting 
be giva™ glass Electrapane, and secs practical uses 
for it in signs, clock faces, inexpensive 
positing area illumination. LOF has another 
mise fmm version that gives off heat. It’s now used 
read aim in windshields of police cars, fire trucks, 
the gh airplanes. It may eventually be used in 





reseanigg vour cold north windows so that you'll 
nachingy get a warm view all year round. 
evervda 








n of th 
Michal 
i tomats 
has oof Federal research: Pres. Eisenhower has 
sts hag secommended that the government 
id-blomg spend $2,218,000,000 on scientific pro- 
lew ff grams during fiscal year 1956, an in- 
st abo crease of $147-million over the current 
good am year. Basic research again gets a boost. 
for kag National Science Foundation will get 


RESEARCH BRIEFS 


























are pom an increase of about $7-million and 
nach another $11-million is earmarked for 
roduc Support of the International Geophysi- 
our, 4m cal Year (BW—Jan.22’55,p154). , 
2 

indwj% Debris from atomic explosions is prov- 
ies tha ng valuable in meteorological research. 
ng, al A Weather Bureau official has revealed 
in them that dust, particles, and sometimes 
rch snow and raindrops formed from atomic 
za clouds have been used as radioactive 
g wit ‘Tacers of air movements. The tracer 
ajor ®™ ‘chnique may be helpful in evaluating 






d LOf 


effects of cloud-seeding operations. 
in th . 





Venezuela is the first nation outside 
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Uniquely and completely auto- 
matic, the versatile Olivetti Print- 
ing Calculator automatically multi- 
plies and divides, and is also a 
speedy 10-key adding machine. Its 
tape provides permanent printed 
proof, for checking, filing, attach- 
ing to work papers. Newkey speeds 
discount calculation. Proven de- 
pendable, the Olivetti has a lower 
cost maintenance contract than any 
comparable machine. More than 
20,000 are now in use in the U.S., 
sold and serviced by 450 dealers 
and Olivetti branch offices. 










































































Olivetti Corporation of America 
Dept. CH 

580 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more 
about your Printing Calculator that 
makes figure-work quick, easy and 
automatic. Without obligating me in 
any way, please let me have this in- 
formation as soon as possible. 
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clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 





Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate— $5.85 
per line ($2.93 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 
2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words for box 
number. Write for special rates for Business Services adver- 
tisements. Address box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK 
to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., CHI- 
CAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 











== Positions Vacant 
Distributors Wanted for complete Nati ily 
advertised line of Air, hydraulic cylinders, 
valves, packaged devices, by established west- 
ern manufacturer. Territories open in South- 
eastern, South Central, Intermountain and 
Northwestern States, Indianapolis area «and 
East Texas. Fluid Power sales experience pre- 
ferred For details of profitable, long range 
plan write P-5357, Business Week 





Sales Manager—Arc-Welding Accessories. Na- 
tional distribution. Expenses, travel, top earn- 
ings. Submit resume. P-5500, Business Week 


=== Positions Wanted = 


MA. Ruild.-Administ: 





Human Relations 9 
a development program with a plus factor. 
Wealth of experience—maturity of years, PW- 
5409, Business Week. 


Executive Assistant. Harvard MBA-Production 
5 yrs office systems. Wants more challenging, 
creative responsibilities. 34. Now NYC. Will 
travel, PW-5501, Business Week 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted == 


Mfg. agent covering New England Utilities, de- 
sires additional lines. RA-5083, Business Week. 


Manufacturers Representative in state of lowa 
wants industrial lines which sell thru indus- 
trial distributors. Excellent contacts with dis- 
tributors and _ industry RA-5343, Business 
Week 


Mfg. Agent, New York State desires additional 
= ee lines. RA-5418, Business 
eer, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services. McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 


The Man for the Job? Our reliable intelligence 
test for adults can help you decide scientifically 
economically. We score and report by mail, For 
information write University Test Bureau. 
Dept. 82. Box 401, Palo Alto, California 


Business-Government contact representatives— 
contract negotiations, liaison, information. P O 
Box +23, Washington 4, D. C. 





Going to Israel—Do you have business mission 
to be executed? Write Box SS-5457, Business 
Week, 

Save Valuable Office Space—Speed File Refer- 
ence—Put your records and files on Microfilm 
and you store the contents of 160 four-drawer 
filing cabinets in one film file cabinet! Reming- 
ton Rand complete microfilming service does 
the job efficiently and save money for you, Dis- 
cover the economy and efficiency of modern 
microfilming methods’ without investing a 
penny in new equipment. Save the time and ex- 
pense of training microfilm operators, Save the 
expense of assigning supervisory help to ad- 
minister your space-saving, money-saving 
microfilming program. Learn, too, of the Rem- 
ington Rand Dexigraph Photocopy Service 
(paper reproduction). Call our office near you 
or, write to Business Services Department, 
Room 1265, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 109, 
N. Y. Ask for BSD-5A and BSD 4. 





= Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 25BW2, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Read Rudd-Melikian’s display cartoon ad in this 
copy of Business Week on page 42, See how 
you can have a steady income from your own 
business. Choice franchises open, Factory train- 
ing. Write Rudd-Melikian, Ine., 1947 N. How- 
ard St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


EQUIPMENT | 


For Sale 








Generators, motors, controls, switch gear, trans- 
formers, engines. New surplus all quality 
equipt. Midwest 1270 Augusta, Chi. 22, IIL. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Factory, Hotel, Realty, Equipment mortgages 
consolidated or increased. Payment reduced. Sy 
Field-1008-5th Ave., N.¥.C. 28, BU 8-5792. 





KEEP ‘clues’ in MIND 


Personnel 
Equipment 


Classified Advertising Division 





Employment 


Special Business Services 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 


WHEN LOOKING FOR: 








186 





the U.S. to undertake mass imm 
zation with the Salk polio vaccine, 
pilot study among some 2,000 infy 
this spring will determine procedy 
to be used in the later mass inog 


tion program. 
@ 


Columbus’ flagship, the Santa My 
will be hunted by an expedition fp 
Miami this spring. Edwin A. La 
chairman of Link Aviation, Inc, ang 
Caribbean treasure-hunt veteran, 
nounced that recently uncovered do 
mentary evidence indicates that 4 
metallic remains of the ship (cannm 
swords, and the like) are embedded; 
the coral of the Lemonade Reef 
the north coast of Haiti. 


4 


Medical television is growing fast. Bj 
RCA and CBS have demonstrated 4 
transmission of microscopic slides { 
diagnosis via color TV. . Smit 
Kline & French Laboratories set w 
closed-circuit Videoclinic on heart é 
eases this week to doctors in 32 citi 

. On Feb. 28, Wyeth Laboraton 
will run a 58-citv, international clos 
circuit TV symposium on streptocord 
infection. 

7 


Scientific evidence: University of W 
consin Law School and the State Crm 
Lab have launched a two-year study} 
find out how lie detectors, compari 
micrography, spectrography, and othe 
scientific techniques may be me 
widely used at trial level. A lie detects 
they claim, when properly used by 
qualified operator can be extremely ws 
ful in evaluating testimony, but ma 
appellate courts do not admit its resuh 
in evidence. 
& 

Industrial reactors: Battelle Memon 
Institute awarded a contract to Ame 
ican Machine & Foundry Co. to buil 
a “swimming pool” type nuclear react 
for a new research center outside 
lumbus Armour Research Fount 
tion announced that seven industna 
firms have signed up to participates 
its nuclear research program, which® 
cludes constructing an industrial react 
during the coming veat 


New directories: American Society i 
Testing Materials has prepared a dirt 
torv of the countrv’s 278 commen 
laboratories and 86 colleges that # 
equipped to undertake various kinds 0 
testing on a fee basis. . . . Dr. Serges 
Korff, cosmic ra\ physicist at New You 
University, has published the first com 
prehensive report on facilities and loa 
tion of the world’s 42  high-altitut 
research stations outside the Iron Ge 
tain. 
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Ageney—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

JOMAC, abe 2 re chiana ig aias ne alee id einie eG okcaub icon a 0b 50 178 
Agency—Gray & Rogers Adv. 

KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP............... 99 
Agency—Klau- Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO............. 14 
Agency—Mace Ady. Agency, Inc. 

Re I oi. 0.en 0s o0sans nes sadnscesews 
Ageney—*Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

ee Se ee eee 168-169 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

MAGNA DRIVER CORP...................... 102 
Agency—Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. 

MABMAPLUR GORP. 2. occ cesicccccccecccece 48 
Agency—Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel, Inc. 

MAGNESIUM CO. OF AMERICA............. 154 
Agency—Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 

MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC...... 76 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

| ti i 


0 
Agency—C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc. 
MECHANICAL HANDLING ayqvens, INC. .144 
Agency—The Fred M. Randall 
maT mere TOs OAKLAND poll 
COMMITTEE 


Agency—Ryder & Ingram, Ltd. 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. C 
Agency—MacManus, John & ae Inc. 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 7 
Agency—Batten, Barton, omens 4 Osborn, Inc. 
MISSISSIPPI! A & |! BOARD............... 183 
Agency—Dixie Advertisers 
nace, CHATTANOOGA & ST. Leurs 


Agency—Doyne Adv. Agency 
NATIONAL ACME CO 
Agency—Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc. 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO............... 124 
Agency—Sutherland- Abbott 
NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC.... 9 
Agency—Gene Rison & Assoc. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK....170 
Agency—RBatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


NATIONAL seer aee PRODUCTS CORP. 89 
Agency—Doremus 


NATIONAL mores BEARING CO., INC..... 127 
Agency—L. C. 
NATIONAL Pincers i cadeeoddretoosee 61 


Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


NEW DEPARTURE DIV F 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP............... 40 


Agency—D. P. Brother & Co., Inc. 
N. Y. STATE DEPT. OF COMMERCE........155 
Agenecy—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
NORFOLK & mesvgne RAILWAY CO...... 139 


Agency—dlouck 
N. C. DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & 


i tes, Serer cre 121 

Agency —Be ony a Inc. 

Oe I NS oinrivccc Fe secccdsccscccne cs 98 
Agency—R. J. MeCallister Co. 

THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO............... 96 
Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc. 

OLIVETTI CORP. OF AMERICA............. 185 
Agency—Geyer Adv., Inc. 

PERMACEL TAPE CORP....................- 119 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

erretier eo = GLASS CO. 

te A | rrr Tre 19 

RR... Maxon, Inc. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN................. 55 
Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 

THE WILLIAM POWELL CO................. 134 
Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co. 

THE RAULAND-BORG CORP................ 82 
Ageney—-George Brodsky 

SR I kin in 6 5s 8.0 00.00 065.00000%0 94-95 


Agency-——Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
REEVES PULLEY CO 
Agency—Caldwell, ‘Larkin & Co., Inc. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO 120 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Agency 
REMINGTON RAND, INC...............--.5. 157 
Agency—Leeford Ady. Agency, Inc. 
REX-O-GRAPH, INC. ................-5.65.. 184 
Agency—Barnes Ady. Agency, Inc. 
ROVAL METAL GEE, OB. .......cccccsssces 68 
Agency—Kuttner & Kuttner, Inc. 
RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. ...............0064. 42 


Agency—Geare-Marston Adv. 
J. P. SEEBURG CORP 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA................. 71 
Agency—A. E. Aldridge Assoc. 

SHERATON CORP. OF AMERICA. 
Ageney—Retten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
aay 0 ttn CAR GIME CORP. ....0..0.ccveess 123 

gency-——French & Preston, Inc. 
comnenan SCREW C 
Agency-—Ayer & Gillett, Ine. 
STONE CONTAINER CORP. 
Agenc \. Martin Rothbardt, Ine. 
owasre CATALOG SERVICE............... 435 
Agency— The Schuyler Hopper Co. 
TAVLOR-FIBRE CO. ............eeeeee. - + 74-75 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO 20 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, Inc. 


TENNESSEE IND. & AGR. DEV. 
COMMISSION 


EE PORE Serer er Te 146 

Agency—Coggin Adv. Agency 

DOR I 6h 5545 0504065 c0cccverses 24 
Agency-——Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

THILMANY PULP & PAPER CO............. 160 
Agency—Jack C. Wemple Adv. 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO............ 149 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Oshorn, Ine 


— Dt sieeataedsitebnusreeustesdes 137 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC 91 

Agency—RBatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORP................ 1°0 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 

he Oe na ibn .08 eins cccescces 68 
Agency—Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 

VANADIUM CORP. OF — Seensedsas .143 
me Page Ady. Co. 

Ve. 6b 6 sec cccseccnccdcnse 2 


NC. 
Agency te A 9 Abbott 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC..... 128-129 
Agency—Geare- Marston 


Di By Ce a otc rcctcasccdcnseroszeses 148 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
WASCO FLASHING CO.................. 122-123 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon Adv., Inc. 
senvee Tis, EE Ns sank enieccnsicectncoees 69 
Agency—Gray & Kilgore, Inc. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO................... 3 
Agency—William Jenkins Advertising 
WEST DISINFECTING CO................... 97 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO.........cccccccee. 39 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
wore, gps. DIV. CALUMET & 
ES Sinsk bis b o0d604 56669600606 156 
A... t.- $ Kilgore, Inc. 
WORTHINGTON CORP. .........-0.-seeeeees 181 
Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc. 
zipPe MP Gs OB... cccccccccccccccccccccccses 104 


co 
gency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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THE TREND 





France: 


Americans should feel no especial regret or elation 
at the fall of Pierre Mendes-France’s government. We 
have become all too used to the unseemly tradition of 
French premiers falling out of favor, and to the com- 
panion spectacle of a confusing shuffle to form a new 
government. 

It must be said that in the minds of most Americans, 
Mendes-France created a stronger impact, both favor- 
ably and unfavorably, than most of his predecessors in 
postwar France. This was due, in part, to the problems 
of the moment and partly to his own dynamic and 
dramatic personality. It is still too early to judge his 
performance, but there is no doubt that he came force- 
fully to grips with problems that other French leaders 
had managed to evade. 

Thus, Mendes-France, after years of French indecis- 
iveness, deserves credit for bringing about a truce in 
Indo-China. But he also was responsible for destroying 
the European Defense Community, and with it, the 
chance to construct a genuine federation in Europe. 
True, he pushed through a substitute, but by no stretch 
of the imagination was his own measure comparable in 
responsibility and intention to EDC. 

Moreover, he has lost office before his alternative, 
weak as it is, was ratified, by France. Meanwhile Europe 
has actually lost ground in the long uphill struggle to- 
wards the goal of federation. 

Mendes’ fall illustrates the truth in the French 
proverb that states the more things change, the more 
they remain the same. Two things seem certain. First, 
that the present reshuffling will undoubtedly result in 
some temporary coalition that, sooner or later, will fall 
apart. Second, that Mendes will continue to play an 
important role in the French political scene. 

It seems to us that this political game of musical 
chairs cannot provide the kind of effective government 
that France needs. If France is to play a part com- 
mensurate with her ambitions, she must end her paralysis 
by making fundamental changes in her political struc- 
ture. 


Confidence Makes Stability 


Now it turns out that, in terms of both personal 
earnings and total income after taxes, 1954 was not 
the second best year; it was the best. 

According to the Commerce Dept., personal income 
in December was running at an annual rate of $291- 
billion—the highest month in U. S. history, and $4- 
billion above the year-ago level. The fast pace of 
business at the end of 1954 boosted total individual 
earnings to $286.5-billion. With federal taxes taking a 
smaller slice of earnings, disposable income rose above 
the 1953 level by $3.5-billion. 

We are faced with a curious phenomenon: a reces- 
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One More Crisis 









































sion year in which personal earnings broke records, p 
1954 was indeed a year of recession—at least until & 
tember. And, as the President’s Economic Report } 
emphasized, the forces making for contraction 
anything but mild: The primary contracting factop 
inventory spending and Federal spending—declingi 
$24-billion from the second quarter of 1953 to the th 
quarter of 1954. 

Moreover, 1954 was a year of increased unemply 
ment and, as the income figures show, reduced wy 
payments. Yet total income rose. 

How to explain this paradox? We suggest that 4 
essential explanation for the stability of personal incog 
is to be found in the confidence of the American peoj 
in their government and in their country’s future, 

This is readily borne out by the economic data, 
the face of lower earnings, corporations increased | 
dividends. When inventories, production, and fede 
spending were declining, Americans kept buying andj 
vesting. To do this, they reduced their rate of say 
and increased their borrowing. Their ability to do th 
was augmented by the willingness of banks, busing 
men, and builders to supply goods on credit. 

The Administration adopted policies that strengthen 
that willingness. In addition, it helped to keep t 
income stream flowing by timely tax cuts. Increasiy 
outlays for social security and unemployment compen 
tion, together with increased state and local spendix 
helped to offset the decline in federal expenditures 

Confidence is a much abused word in the lexicon 
business analysts, but it clearly played a significant pe 
in economic events last year. 


Steel for India 


While the world’s attention was riveted on the f 
mosa Strait last week, New Delhi made news: A Russa 
mission signed an agreement to sell India the equipmer 
for a 1-million-ton steel mill for $91-million. The We 
could not match the price or terms (BW—Oct.2’54,pl) 
In effect, the Russians will subsidize the mill. 

The agreement still leaves many loose ends: Eit 
party can withdraw from the contract during the mt 
nine months. The Russians have been doing a thorou 
job in Asia and Africa of selling themselves as friends 
fight colonialism. Now they are out to rival the Wes 
economic assistance to underdeveloped areas. 

They couldn’t have picked a better place than In¢ 
to begin. As Communist China’s only real rival! 
the leadership of Asia’s more than 1-billion peop 
India is the most important neutral battleground betwe 
us and the Communists. If, by extending economic? 
like the steel mill, the Russians can keep India neut 
they will have won a major victory in the East-We 
struggle. 
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Here's how Harvey, working with one of the nation’s leading 
store fixture manufacturers, makes it possible to change an 
entire department layout literally overnight. No lost business 
time, no expensive rebuilding . . . and a better equipped store 
in the bargain. 

Backbone of these patented store fixtures is the box 
girder you see above. Shelf brackets, hanging rods or display 
panels can be attached or detached in seconds. Made of an 
interlocking Harvey Aluminum extrusion, custom designed 
for the manufacturer, it forms a super-rigid support or stand- 
ard, easily moved overnight or capable of standing for years 











MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 


Giftware tonight...women’s wear in the morning 














HARVEY 


luminum 
























as a top-quality store interior. It’s a specialized use, but it 
typifies the double benefit gained from Harvey Extrusions. 
As a manufacturer, you gain through lower material costs 
and greatly simplified construction ... many operations are 
completely eliminated. Your customers and your sales gain 
through a recognizably better product. 

If you want a product easier to manufacture, easier to 
sell, get in touch with Harvey. One of our Field Engineers 
will be pleased to show how our 40 years of practical imagi- 
nation—backed by the world’s most modern independent 
extrusion facility—can work for you. 





Only cutting to length, a light polish 
and machining of slots are required 
before final finishing. Send for our lat- 
est brochure “Aluminum Extrusions’ 
It tells how you can use this cost and 
labor-saving material in your own 
product. Send for your copy. 











HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA * BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes: 
special extrusions, press forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubes, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. 















Another new development using 


B. F. —- Chemical raw materials 


- ‘ 


Now Geow makes Wallpaper 


HERE'S an artist in every youngster 
y pwr frequently his work appears 
on the wallpaper. Crayon, fingerwork 
and even Mama's lipstick are all vehicles 
for wallpaper art—but you don’t have 
to worry. A manufacturer of wallpaper 
hit upon the idea of creating a paper 
using a Geon polyvinyl material mak- 
ing it easily scrubbable. 

The Geon material gives added depth 
to the design, more life and sparkle to 
the wallpaper and prevents rub-off. 
Dirt washes away because of the Geon 
material; and best of all, the paper ts 
greaseproot. 

This is the kind of product improve- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com 


ment for which Geon materials are 
famous. Translate this into other paper 
uses—for bakery boxes, shelf paper, 
covers for handbooks and manuals that 
take lots of handling and packages for 
displaying merchandise—all are im- 
proved in good looks and durability. 

Geon is many things to many prod- 
ucts—comes in many forms. Products 
can be made rigid or flexible, abrasion 
and corrosion proof, or with the color 
scheme to your desire. Geon is insula- 
tion, upholstery, sponge, rigid vinyl 
pipe, screening and even weatherproof 
roofing. Name your problem . . . we 
will try to supply the answer with ver- 


pany does not make this wallpaper. We suppl; 


satile Geon. For t 


please write De 


Chemical Compa: 


Cleveland 15, 
Goodchemco. 
Ontario. 


pt. J 


Onio 
In Canada: 


hnical informati¢ 
J-2, B. F. 
ly, Rose Buildia 
Cable addr 


Goodrig 


Kitchené 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON com 





